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—the newest opportunity in flooring 


Do you know how to harmonize the 
color of your flocrs with the color 
scheme of your walls,your woodwork, 
your tapestries, drapes or furniture? 


Do you know how to reflect the 
spirit and the purpose of the room 
by the color of the flooring—what 
flooring will best take a walnut or 
mahogany stain—what color you get 
in waxed or varnished Maple, Beech 
or Birch? 


“Color Harmony in Floors’ 1s an 
interesting opportunity for the ex- 
pression of individual character in the 


building of a home, club, hotel, 
apartment or other structure calling 
for beauty in the floors. 


Ask your lumber dealer for the new 
book, ‘‘Color Harmony in Floors’ 
or write us, and we'll gladly mail a 
copy with our compliments. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1064 Stock Exchange Building, Chicago 





The letters MFMAon Maple, economically conserve every 
Beech or Birch flooring signify particle of these remarkable 
that the flooring is standard- woods. This trademark is for 
ized and guaranteed by the your protection. Look for it 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers on the flooring you use. 
Association, whose members 

must attain and maintain the 

highest standards of manufac- 

ture, and adhere to manufac- 

turing and grading rules which 











Floor with Maple 


Beech or Birch 
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In every man’s life there is one Big Moment when he makes the 
decision that either robs him of success—or leads on to fortune 











Your One Chance to Earn 


The BiggestMoneyof Your Life | 


AVE you ever considered why our richest 
H men come from our poorest boys? Isn’t 

it a strange thing that it is almost invariably 
a young fellow who starts life without a cent in the 
world. without education, without influential 
friends—in short, without one single, solitary ad- 
vantage—who accumulates millions of dollars? 
Isn’t it a miracle that inside of a comparatively few 
years a man can rise from abject poverty to 
fabulous wealth? 


Astonishing, certainly—but more important, 
it is wonderfully inspiring. For it means that no 
man need be held down by circumstances. Once he 
knows the “millionaire’s secret,”’ he can put it into 
operation regardless of all obstacles that seem to 
block his path. His fancied handicaps simply 
vanish into thin air. He suddenly finds that every- 
thing he touches turns to gold—money flows in 
upon him—fortune showers him with its favors. 
Everything he wants seems to come to him just as 
surely and easily as day comes after night. 


The Secret That Makes 
Millionaires 


But millionaires are not the only ones who use 
this secret It has made every great man of his 
tory. Think of Napoleon—an unknown Corsican 
soldier in the ranks—then suddenly startling the 
world with his meteor-like rise, overthrowing 
empires, re-shaping the destinies of nations! 


What is this amazing secret that can work such 
wonders? It is just this: The thing behind 
all big achievement, whether in business, political 
or military life, is opportunity. The man who wins 
is the man who sees his opportunity and seizes it. 

he man who never rises above the rut is the man 
whe lets his opportunity pass. 


To every man there comes one BIG oppor- 
tunity—the golden chance of his life. And in the 
moment he decides for or against that oppor- 
tunity—whether he will seize it or let it pass—he 
decides the whole future course of his life. 


How often you hear a man say: “If only I had 
Tecognized my opportunity when it came—if 
only I had taken advantage of it—I would be a 
fich man today.” 


world is full of such men—they plod 


The 
year after year—slaving away, hoping that some 
how things will take a turn for the better. But 
their chance for success is gone—it lies buried in 
the graveyard of neglected opportunity. 

On the other hand, let a man see and grasp his 
Big Opportunity 10 matter how obscure he may 
be, how poor, how lacking in advantage—and his 
sudden rise to success will astonish the world. 
People will gasp at the amazing transformation in 
his fortunes. Read the life of any millionaire and 
you will find this to be so. 


Choose Between Low Pay 
and Magnificent Earnings 


This very minute you may be face to face with 
your Big Opportunity—vour one chance to earn 
the higgest money of your life! Right now your 
decision may mean the difference between a life of 
plodding, routine work at low pay and a career of 
inspiring success and magnificent earnings. 


along 


For now you are offered the very opportunity 
that has made other men rich, that has brought 


them more money than they ever dreamed of 
earning. 


It is the same opportunity that lifted Warren 
Hartle of Chicago out of a job in the railway mail 
service, where in ten years he had never gotten 


beyond $1,600 a year, and landed him in a 
$10,000 a year job. It jumped Charles Berry 
of Winterset, Iowa, from $60 a month as 
a farm-hand, to $1,000 a month. It brought 


to C. W. Campbell ‘of Greensburg, Pa., a 
clerk on the railroad, a position that paid him 
$1,562 in thirty days. 

These men and hundreds more have found their 
Big Opportunity in the wonderful field of Sales- 
manship. They are all Master Salesmen now. 
They are earning the biggest money of their lives— 
more than they ever thought possible—they are 
engaged in the most fascinating work in the world 
they are independent, come and go as they please 
they meet big men—every minute of the day is 
filled with thrilling variety. 

Your Rig Opportunity may be here, too, in the 
wonder field of Salesmanship. Perhaps you say 
you have never even thought of becoming a Sales- 
man. But before you decide one way or the other, 
examine the facts for yourself. See what Sales- 
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vhy it is the best paid of all 


manship offers yo } 
vocations—why there is no limit to what you may 
earn. Read the amazing proof that no matter 


what you are doing now, you can quickly become a 
Master Salesman in your spare time at home 
read how the National Salesmen’s Training Associa- 
tion in its nation-wide search for men to fill the great 
need of Salesmen has devised a wonderful system 
that reveals to you every Secret of Selling without 
interfering in the least with your present work. 
See how this famous organization helps you to a 
good position in the line of Selling you are best 
fitted for. 

The opportunity that the N. S. T. A. offers you 
may be your one chance to earn the biggest money 
of your life, as it has been for hundreds of others. 
But whatever you do, don’t pass it by without 
getting the facts. 


Facts That Will Amaze You 
—Sent FREE 


Mail the coupon below. This will not cost you 
a penny—it places you under no obligation. It 
simply means that you will receive, entirely FREE, 
a wonderful, illustrated Book “Modern Sales- 
manship’’ and Proof that you can be a Master 
Salesman. You will receive, also, the personal 
stories of men throughout the country who today 
are enjoving magnificent success and earning five, 
ten and fifteen times as much money as ever before 

Send NOW —this minute may be the turning 
point in your life. Address, 


National Salesmen’s Training 
Association 
Chicago, III. 


Dept. 81-S 
~ National Saleamen’s Training Asscdiation 
Dept. 81-S, Chicago, III. 


I simply want to see the facts. Send me FREE 
your Book “Modern Salesmanship” and Proof that I 
can become a Master Salesman. Also tell how you 


can help me to a position and send list of lines with 
openings for Salesmen 


Name 
Address 
EN chivcitectcaetsiasnsipsiclinindathihitasdshedatiniedaineignsennae mate 


Age Occupation......... 
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A Soldier’s New Minds for Old 
In 12 Weeks! 


Note-Book 


“ OU’ LL like it,” they 

said to G. D. Blair in| 
his rookie days; and at the| 
end of his experiences— 


and they included a good| 


many trips into the front- | 
line trenches after the) 
many months of training 
here and in France, and 
then many months of hos-| 
pital and in all twenty 
operations—he was ready | 
to agree that he had liked| 
it. Nothing funny ever 
passed him by. He trieda| 
shower one day on the) 
transport going over; it. 
was cold—very cold. ‘“T 
walked right in, and turn- 
ed around and walked 
right out again,” he says, 
“and it made me more 
careful on submarine| 
watch after that.” 





There is a great deal about 
his haunting of Y. M. C. A. 
and Red Cross canteens—any | 
place where it was rumored. 
that there would be chocolate. 
And there is a detailed account | 
of Christmas Day in the hos-| 
pital at Neuilly—an occasion | 
when kindness almost killed. | 

Every man who served with. 
the A. E. F., and every man, 
woman, and child who received 
letters from members of the 
A. E. F., will want to read Mr. | 
Blair’s story. It opens in an 
early issue of MCCLURE’S— 


|} and Tony Sarg is illustrating it. | less than a 


.secure great increases in salary. 


short while ago were struggling along 


Sbo-r + of people who only a 


in low-salaried routine positions are 
today earning double and treble their former 
salaries and are enjoying all the luxuries 
that make life worth while. 

They owe their sudden success to the 
evolution of a new science; a science through 
which they actually acquired new minds— 
minds which ;were entirely remade in 12 
to 15 weeks! 

This may seem like an utter impossibility. 
Yet one has only to investigate the facts. 
Thousands of signed statements from 
students of this new science offer indisput- 
able evidence of the fact that it is easily 
possible for anyone to acquire a new mind— 
that it is easily possible for anyone to 
(A few of 
these statements are reproduced below.) 

How are these apparent miracles accom- 
plished? The explanation is quite simple. 
Psychologists have definitely established the 
fact that the average man goes through life 
using only about one-third of his possible 
brain-power. This is not as surprising as 
it may seem. Your brain is just like any 
one of your muscles. Unless you keep it 
“jn trim’’—unless you give it proper exer- 
cise—it soon becomes dull, awkward, ineffi- 
cient and “flabby.” Yet the average man 
takes no steps whatever to keep his brain 
well developed. As a result his success facul- 
ties become weakened, and unless he devel- 
ops a new mind he is doomed to ljve a life 
of inferiority or failure. 

If you are now working for low pay, if 
you have gotten yourself into a rut, if you 
are a subordinate instead of an executive— 
it is a certain indication that you have let 
your mind “go slack.’’ Success depends 
upon brain power. With a mind which is 
only one-third as efficient as it should be 
you cannot even hope for success. The 
thing to do, therefore, is to acquire a new 
mind. You can do 
it, just as thousands 
of others have done 
it. The way is easy 
—it is through Pel- 
manism. 


Pelmanism is the 
science of intensive 
mental develop- 
ment. Since its first 
appearance, 27 
years ago, it has 
spread, with the 
sweep of a great 
religion, to every 
eorner of the globe, 
until today its stu- 
dents number over 
650,000 men and 
women in every 
walk of life. 

The results that 
Pelmanism is bring- 
ing are nothing 
short cf amazing. 
Instances of quick 
promotion through 
it are countless. 
Cases of doubled 
salary in less than 
six months and 
trebled salary in 
year 





SUCCESS 


Through New 
Minds for Old 


A few of the thou- 
sands of letters 
from successful 

students: 


“From a salary of 
$975 I rose in one 
step to $2,000 a year, 
and in January this 
year to $4,000 a 
year.” 


“T am glad to in- 
form you that I have 
just received an in- 
crease in salary 
amounting to $1,000 
a year extra.” 


“Since taking the 
course I have more 
than doubled my 
salary, which is due 
entirely to your 
teaching.” 


‘Since becoming 
a Pelmanist I have 
actually increased 
my salary 300 per 
cent.” 


T had the pleasure 
of taking the course 
during 1917-18. Pre- 
vious to my joining 
the army my salary 
was $20 a week. My 

resent salary 

$10,000 a year.” 

















are not at all unusual. In exceptional cases 
there have been salary increases of 700, 800, 
and even 1,000 per cent. And all because 
Pelmanism shows the way to new minds 
for old. 

There is no “magic”? about Pelmanism. 
There is no mystery about Pelmanism itself. 
Further, it does not promise anything but 
what it already has accomplished in thou- 
sands of cases. 

Pelmanism is meant for everyone. That 
is what makes Pelmanism a truly great 
science—it can help all mankind without 
respect to age, sex, position, religion or pre 
vious education. It is easily understood; 
its principles are easily applied. You will 
find it of deep and fascinating interest. You 
will be gripped by its clear logic. You will 
begin to feel its mysterious effect almost 
immediately. Many hve said that even 
after the first hour they were conscious of 
a startling change in their whole attitude 
toward life. 

Pelmanism will give you the vital spark— 
it will give you the type of mind you have 
always admired and longed for. Under its 
powerful influence such handicaps as timid- 
ity, lack of initiative, faulty judgment, dull 
perception and lack of directive ability dis- 
appear as if by magic. Pelmanism will 
swing the wasted two*thirds of your brain 
into action. You will actually be given a 
new mind—a mind which will sweep you 
forward, which will lead you on from suc- 
cess to success—until you have attained the 
goal you have set for yourself. 


“Scientific Mind Training”— 
FREE. 


The coupon below will bring you, without cost or 
obligation, a copy of a splendidly bound 48-page book on 
scientific mind training. This vitally interesting book 
describes Pelmanism in detail; reveals the unique method 
whereby thousands of people everywhere are acquiring 
new minds for old in 12 to 15 weeks. It also contains the 
actual experiences of former students, showing how this 
great new science led them to unexpected heights of intel- 
lectual, social and financial success. 

Your copy is ready for you. Simply fill out and mail 
the coupon. “Scientific Mind Training” is absolutely 
free. Send for it today 


The Pe!man Institute of America 
Suite 4511 2575 Broadway, New York City 


The Pelman Institute of America, 
Suite 4511, 2575 Broadway, New York City 


Please send me without cost or obligation on my part 
a copy of the 48-page book “Scientific Mind Training 
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LORD NORTHCLIFFE 


His death takes away one of the most powerful influences in the world’s journalism 
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if Lord Northcliffe 


| By S. S. McClure 
Northcliffe it is worth while to recall these three: 


due to his initiative and encouragement. 


he urged the Government to build aircraft on a large scale. 


cealment adopted by-the Government. 


great war was impending. 
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and the world. 
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MONG the many great services to England and to the world rendered by Lord 


1. Whatever preparation England had in aviation at the beginning of the 
war and the rapid progress in the development of this new science in England were largely 


His first speech in the House of Lords dealt with air policy; and long before the war 


2. To him largely was due the adequate production of sufficient ammunition and high- 
explosive shells in 1915. In so doing he took great risks; copies of his papers were publicly 
burned, and they were excluded from many public institutions; but he persevered though 
advertisements were withdrawn and circulation fell. “Better lose circulation than lose the 
British Empire” were words on his lips, and when it was discovered that he had acted with 
full knowledge and information his influence and his popularity were increased. 


3. He was largely instrumental in making Lloyd George prime minister of England. 
When in 1915 Lord Kitchener hesitated to introduce compulsory service, though the 
strength of our armies was failing in the most dangerous manner, Lord Northcliffe began a cam- 
paign for national service, which continued, again in the face of intense opposition, until suc- 
cess was obtained in 1916. He was not less energetic in protesting against the policy of con- 


In naval matters he pressed for the creation of a strong War Staff and for a much more 
vigorous offensive against the U-boats. In the teeth of abuse he insisted on the need of 


: food-rationing. 
So great were his activity and influence that the Germans concentrated on him their 
special hatred; printed a special periodical, the Awti-Northcliffe Mail, devoted to abuse 
of him; struck an anti-Northcliffe medal; and in the destroyer attack of February, 1917, 
when his house at Broadstairs was hit, were thought to have specially made him their tar- 
get. Though three persons in the vicinity were killed, members of his household were unhurt. 


Lord Northcliffe paid a dozen visits to the various fronts, sending from them dis- 
patches to his papers and acting as his own war correspondent. The most famous of these 
visits was that to Verdun, during the great battle there, which he watched on March 4, 1916, 
| motoring back to Paris that same night and announcing in his report, after consultation 
with Marshal Pétain on the spot, that Verdun would not be taken by the Germans—news 
which was given freely to the newspapers of the world and was everywhere welcomed. 
investigation of the situation at Verdun, and his report that the Germans could not succeed, 
was one of the prime factors in strengthening the confidence of France and England. 
National Review described him as “the great driving force in our country during the war.” 


During the first ten days of July, 1914, I accompanied Lord Northcliffe in a tour through 
Ulster, visiting seven counties. He had with him several men from the staffs of his newspapers. 
During the luncheon and dinner hours, every possible subject of national and world importance 
was discussed. Lord Northcliffe had such sources of intelligence all over the world that he 
was one of the best informed men of his time. Yet, never was there a hint of the impending 
world war. When I left him, July 11, 1914, he had not the slightest expectation that the 


Northcliffe began his business career without money. He achieved success early. 
He told me that from the time he was twenty-three years old, money had no meaning for 
him. Taking a general view of the national and international policies he advocated in his 
newspapers, one can say that, on the whole, he rendered indispensable services to his country 





























WILLA CATHER 


Whose “One of Ours” has been called the long-expected great American novel [see page 19] 
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ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 


His campaign for the senatorship in Indiana is more than a local contest [see page 19] 
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GIFFORD PINCHOT 


Forester, exponent of conservation, and candidate for the governorship of Pennsylvania [see page 19] 
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GEORGES CLEMENCEAU 


Former Premier of France, one of the four or five men who won the war 
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[see page 19} 
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SENATOR HIRAM JOHNSON 


His supporters feel that he has worked for the public interest [see page 19] 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


Inventor of the telephone, whose recent death recalls his gift to the world [see page 19] 
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ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE 


Wisconsin Republican leader again wins party nomination for the Senate [see page 19] 
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Some Notabilities 


ISS CATHER is coming into her own. McCriure’s MaGaztne published her first 
stories some seventeen years ago, and she has kept the attention of the literary judicious 
on both her prose and her poetry from that time on, but the wider public took but little 
account of her till the publication of ““My Antonia” in 1918. Here was a new note of fresh- 
ness and power in the small body of creative work Americans are sending forth these days. 
Now her next novel, “One of Ours,’”’ has just appeared. She had not been hurrying 
“to keep up with the market.” That is not Miss Cather’s way. She has taken her time to 
write of what she cared about, and she has cared greatly and strongly and deeply about all 
this world One of Ours moved in, and most about him. 
She is young for an artist rich in achievement, and her promise is of yet bigger things. 


EW men have been born to the good fortune that favored Beveridge. He was born 

in Ohio in the heroic days of the Civil War. His boyhood was one of extraordinary 
poverty and hardship. At twelve he did a man’s work on a farm, at fourteen he was a 
railroad laborer, at fifteen a logger and teamster. Such a youth naturally earned a college 
education, and he now has all the degrees, from A.M. to LL.D., that one man ought to have. 

Beveridge was from the beginning an orator of easy supremacy. At thirty-seven he 
began his twelve years in the United States Senate, where he was a leader. The chief danger 
to a man who is a master orator is shallow thinking. An easy orator need not plow deep. But 
Beveridge’s good fortune did not desert him. He lost his job as Senator. He was driven 
to deep plowing. And in the “Life of John Marshall” in four huge volumes he produced 
a masterpiece that alone would rank him with the foremost intellects of our time. 


O three men, more than all others, are due the efforts to preserve the forests of the 
United States from extinction. 

Of these three the first was W. J. McGee, who died in 1912. The vision of McGee 
was put into form by Gifford Pinchot, who studied forestry in France, Germany, Switzerland, 
and Austria. 

To ‘Theodore Roosevelt was due, in large part, the realization of Pinchot’s ideas. 
Mr. Pinchot is preparing an article for McCiure’s MAGAzINeE that will tell of Roosevelt’s 
work for the conservation of our natural resources. 


S Prime Minister and Minister of War from 1917 to 1920, M. Clemenceau saved the 
situation for the Allies. He put heart and confidence into the French people and the 
French army. He is one of the four or five men who won the war. 


HE invention of the telephone was one of the most remarkable achievements on record 

and the recen: death of Alexander Graham Bell recalls the fact that in spite of its marvelous 
development and practically universal use it is relatively new, for it still wants something 
of half a century since the sound of the human voice was first carried over a wire. Dr. 
Bell himself was seventy-five at the time of his death and he was only twenty-nine when 
he received his patent; more valuable than any other patent ever issued. To realize what 
the telephone is to the world it is only necessary to imagine life without it. It has been 
judged to be the greatest single invention ever made. In an.early issue of McCLURE’s 
Harvey W. Root will tell the fascinating story of the birth of the telephone. 


“Why do the folks love Hiram so?” 
The little children cried. 

“Because he loved them first, you know,” 
The teacher then replied. 


ND that’s all there is to it. Hiram Johnson won in California because, whatever his 
mistakes—and they have been many and obvious—he has never consciously deserted 
what he honestly believed was the best interest to the common man. 
A sincere and picturesque man is Hiram Johnson of California, who has been nominated 
for the third time for the United States Senate by the Republicans of California. 
WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, in the New York Tribune. 


ISCONSIN Republicans have again nominated Robert M. La Follette to the United 
States Senate, where he has served since 1905. Writing of the success of the result of 
the recent primary in his state, Mr. La Follette says: 
“The result is not so much the protest of disaffection and despair as the inspiring and 
determined declaration of a great state to bring government back to the people.” 
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Typical New England country that now lies idle; why not put it to use ? 





The Immigrant on the Land 


One Solution of the City Crowding Problem 
By S. S. McClure 


N page 49 of this issue of McCLuRE’s appears 
an article by Harry Mount, telling the story 
of how a few East Side Jews bought semi- 
abandoned farms in the Berkshires and se- 

cured independence and a living, and how their numbers 
have increased until now more than a hundred Jewish 
families are living in happiness and comfort on the 
land, each man being his own master and employer. 

The most disquieting phenomenon in America to-day 
is the flight from the land to the cities. Less than one- 
third of the population of the United States is living on 
the land. Naturally, the workers in the crowded cities 
have periods of unemployment. If three-fourths of the 
population of the United States lived in the cities, there 
would be still more unemployment. If 10,000,000 city 
and town dwellers withdrew to the land, there would be 
less unemployment. Among the overcrowded city 
populations, these people who live in utterly artificial 
conditions devise the most absurd and artificial beliefs 
and doctrines, which in turn create in the minds of some 
well-to-do people beliefs even more absurd. 

Mr. Norman Thomas, for some time editor of the 
World Tomorrow and now a member of the editorial 
staff of the Nation, in his testimony at Albany at the 
time of the trial of the Socialist members said: 


I saw children stunted in size and in the growth 
of body and mind and soul by that system. I know 
that 20 per cent of the children of the world’s 
richest city, New York, are below the line of 
proper nutrition. And so, rather reluctantly, 


I came to the position that, on the whole—I am not 


giving a total indorsement, but on the whole the 
best way of attaining a world wherein it would be 
possible to live according to this ethical system, a 
world wherein peace and the well-being of men, 
women, and children would be realizable, would be 
the kind of world which might be attained by the 
Socialist economics. 


Morris Hillquit says: 


The last of the family to go hungry are the 
children; yet statistics show that in six .of our 
largest cities from 12 to 20 per cent of the children 
are underfed and ill nourished. The most alarming 
condition is that of the rapid growth of tenant- 
farmers: in 1910, in each 100 farms in the United 
States, 37, as compared with 28 in 1890— an 
increase of 32 per cent during 20 years. 


Socialist and communist writers agree as to the 
underfeeding of children in our cities. Now, why should 
these children be underfed? 

Under the most discouraging circumstances, the 
least likely element of our crowded cities, Jews from the 
East Side of New York City, went to rather sterile land 
that was not very convenient to markets, and became 
independent and prosperous and well fed. 

Eight years ago I bought a farm in Connecticut. 
I found on the farm two hired men, Poles. I kept them 
for some years. The older, Frank, married a Polish girl 
four or five years ago, a girl he had known in Poland. 
He rented the adjoining farm. A year ago he bought the 
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greater part of my farm. Had he 
gone into the city, in all likelihood 
he would not have had a dollar saved 
and would have suffered for lack of 
work and of food for his children. 
The younger Pole, Paul, married one 
year ago, and rented the farm that 
Frank owned before he bought my 
farm. 

If people insist on crowding into 
overcrowded towns and cities, and 
refuse the comparative independence 
on the land, who is to blame if their 
children are underfed? 

Theveryyearthat Norman Thomas 
gave his testimony in Albany, I had 
to sell a splendid herd of milch-cows 
because I could get no one to milk 
the cows. 

Mr. Hillquit deprecates the in- 
crease in tenant-farming. He mis- 
conceives the meaning of tenant-farm- 
ing, which is a step between the stage 
of being a hired man and that of 
being the owner of a farm. 

All around my farm, which is in 
Litchfield County, are Americans, 
Poles, Italians, and Swedes who are 
doing well and under no better con- 
ditions than exist generally. In fact, 
to-day a man who has nothing but 
his health and strength can acquire a 
farm of given value more quickly and 
more easily than at any time in the 
history of the United States, and in 
the meantime have abundance. 

When land was free in Nebraska 
in 1866 I went to work on a farm in 
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country between the Alleghanies and the Mis- 
sissippi were carried on in the never-ending 
stretches of gloomy woodland A stran- 
ger venturing a hundred yards from the beaten 
road would be so helplessly lost that he could 
not except by the merest chance even find 
his way back to the spot he had just 
left. — 

This dense forest was to the Indians a home 
in which they had lived from childhood and 
where they were as much at ease as a farmer 
on his own acres. Tireless and careless of all 
hardship, they came silently out of unknown 
forests, robbed and murdered, and then dis- 
appeared again into the fathomless depths of 
the woods ‘ 

Not only were the Indians very terrible in 
battle, but they were cruel beyond all belief 
in victory. And the gloomy annals of border 
warfare are stained with their darkest hues 
because it was a war in which helpless women 
and children so often suffered the same hid- 

eous fate that befell their hus- 
bands and fathers. It was a war 
waged by savages against armed 
settlers whose families followed 
them into the _ wilderness 
The hideous, unnamable, unthink- 
able tortures practised by the 
red men on their captured foes 
..Wwere such as we read of in 
= no other struggle. 





Such were the circumstances and 
conditions under which America was 
made possible for people who, under 
the mild and beneficent conditions 
of the present day, find it too terri- 


Indiana. Farm land in Indiana was ble a thing to venture on the land. 


Diagram by Major Joeeph Caccavajo; courtesy of 


he worth from $25 to $40 an acre be- New York Evening Worl’ To-day a man, a family, can find 
be cause the convenience to market , , — work on the farm at large wages, 
a made the land as good a buy at ~ “— te “ i ay ly ¢f until he learns the business. With a 
. = aly ) nat ad nud To ewisnh jJam- : 4 4 
n, those terms as the land in Nebraska 7108 * OPN ne ee ee it, little saving he can equip hmself to 
. ilies went out to reclaim the Berkshires. 
be was at $1.25 an acre. rent a farm, and after a few years of 


This section, represented by the black 
he ’ portions of the diagram, is the most 
The story of the founding of the densely populated spot on the globe, 545 


hard work he can own a farm, and the 
work and conditions will be mild and 


United States is one of the adventur- 
ing of a brave and 


persons living on an acre 


beatific compared with the experi- 
ence of the English, 














self-reliant people, Irish, Scotch, Ger- 
he ever going forth into mans, and Dutch 
ur the wilderness and who made America 
en remote prairies, far possible. 
ng from neighbors, doc- Out of the colos- 
nt- tors, and _ schools, sal mass of social- 
ed frequently in great istic writings let us 
an danger from Indians. take two statements 
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founders of the Re- women. In an ad- 
» the public is to be found dress published in 
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n the “ Winning of the Stokes published an 
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ticut. book: “This is a historic 
them moment in my life 
h girl All the wars —the first time 
sland. we waged for the One of the hundreds of abandoned farms in the (Continued on 
nt the possession of the Berkshire country Page 112) 











CAPTAIN GILBERT J. GREENE 


When he was a young printer in Springfie!d, Illinois, he knew Lincoln 
and had many talks with him. Even then he recognized the greatness 
of the future President. About twenty-five years ago the Captain pub- 
lished his Lincoln reminiscences in the Atlanta Comstitution. Mr. 
White discovered ‘‘ Lincoln’s First Pet’? among the late Captain’s papers 
and it is here reprinted by permission of the Atlanta Constitution. 
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Lincoln’s First Pet 


An Experience of Lincolh When He Was Six Years Old 
Told by Lincoln himself to Captain Gilbert J. Greene 


Recorded by Charles T. White 


BRAHAM LINCOLN asked Gilbert J. Greene to take a walk with 

him into the country. It was in the late “ fifties,” when 

Greene was a journeyman printer in Springfield, Illinois, and 

when the fame of Lincoln throughout the State was steadily 

rising. Greene was only too eager to accept the invitation. He already 

recognized the greatness of the character of Lincoln. A walk and talk with 

Lincoln meant a widening of the mental horizon. It was a moonlight 

night. Everything was quiet along the country road. Suddenly the stroll- 
ers came upon six little pigs with their noses close together. 

“Those little pigs are lost,” said Lincoln, after briefly surveying them; 
“let’s help them to find their mother.” 

With little-pig grunts and snorts, the six were soon scampering down 
the road. At length they-found a hole in the fence, and their mother in the 
field a rod away. Lincoln smiled with satisfaction as he saw the pig family 
reunited, and remarked: “I never see a pig that I do not think of my 
first pet. When a boy six years old, while we lived near Hodgensville, 
Kentucky, I went over to a neighboring farm. A litter of striped piggies 
had just been born, and I was so taken with them that they could 
not get me away from them. The owner filled me with supreme joy by 
saying: ‘You may have one of those pigs if you can get him home.’ I 
instantly accepted the offer. 


HAD on a tow shirt—one which my mother had woven—reaching below 
my knees, and fastened at the neck by a wooden button my father 
had made. Using the front of it as an apron, or sack, I rolled my pig up in 
it and carried him home. I got an old bee-gum,—a hollow log,—put corn- 
husks and leaves into it for a bed, and tucked him away for the night. 
“He squealed for his mother nearly all night. In the morning I carried 
him meal and bran, and bread and milk — everything I could think of; 
but he would not touch any of them. About all he could do was to squeal. 
At length my mother said to me: ‘Abe, take that pig back home; it will 
die if you keep it here.’ 
“What my mother said was always the truth and the law to me, and, 
though it almost broke my heart, I took the pig back. His mother was so 
glad to see him, and he to see her! After she had given him his dinner, he 
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looked so pretty I could not stand it, and I begged the man to let me take 
him back. I put him in my tow shirt, as I had before, and took him to our 
house. Mother protested, and I cried. She broke down and relented, and 
said I might try him one day more. He would not eat a thing I brought him, 
and mother sent me back with him again. I carried him back and forth to 
his meals for two weeks, until we taught him to eat, and he was mine for 
good. 

“That pig,” continued Lincoln, his eyes brightening with the recol- 
lection, ““was my companion. I played with him, and taught him tricks. 
We used to play hide-and-seek. I can see his little face now, peeking 
around the corner of the house to see whether I was coming after him! 


66 AI TER a while he got too heavy for me to carry around, and then 

he followed meeverywhere—to the barn, to the plowed ground, and 
to the woods. Many a day I spent in the woods brushing the leaves 
away, picking out the most promising spots, helping him to find acorns 
and nuts. Sometimes he would have a lazy spell. Then he would rub 
against my legs, and stop in front of me, and lie down in a sort of wheedling 
way, and say, in the language which I understood, ‘Abe, why don’t you 
carry me, the same as you used to do?’ 

“When he grew larger I turned the tables on him and made him carry 
me; and he did it just as happily and cheerfully as I ever performed the 
same service for him. Father fed him corn — piles of it — and how he did 
eat! He grew large — too large for his own good and mine. There was 
talk around the house of the hog being about fat enough to kill. At the 
table one day I heard my father say he was going to kill the hog the next 
day. My heart was as heavy as lead. 

“The next morning was the beginning of a tragedy to me. There 
were Ominous signs everywhere. There was a heavy pole resting on crotched 
posts near the barn. Father had a barrel of water ready, and was heating 
stones that were to be thrown into it to make hot water for the scalding. 
I was suddenly seized with a determination to save my playmate. I slipped 
out and took him with me into the woods. When father found what had 
happened, he yelled as loud as he could: 

“*You Abe, fetch back that hog! You Abe, fetch back that hog!’ 

“The louder father called, the further and faster we went, till we were 
out of hearing of the voice. We stayed in the woods till night. On returning 
I was severely scolded. Father and mother explained to me that we could not 
keep the hog through the long winter for me to play with — that hogs were 
meant to be killed for food. I was not convinced. After a restless night, I 
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rose early and slipped out of the house quietly, to get my pig and take 
him away for another day’s hiding. But my father had forestalled me by 
rising stili earlier, and he had fastened my pet in the pen. 

“T knew then,” continued Lincoln, as the two men halted momentarily, 
“there was no hope for my pig. I did not eat any breakfast, but started 
for the woods. I had not got far into the woods before I heard the pig 
squeal, and I ran faster than ever to get away from the sound. 


66 EING quite hungry at midday, I started for home. Reaching the 

edge of the clearing, I saw the hog dressed, hanging from the pole 
near the barn. I began to blubber. I just couldn’t reconcile myself to my 
loss. I could not stand it, and went far back into the woods again, where 
I found some nuts that satisfied my hunger till night, when I returned 
home. 

“They could not get me to take any of the meat — neither tenderloin, 
nor sausage, nor souse. And even months after, when the cured ham came 
on the table, it made me sad and sick to look at it. 

“The next morning,” continued Lincoln, “I went into the yard and 
saw some of the reminders of the butchering. Taking a big chip, I scraped 
the scattered blood and hair into a pile and burned it up. Then I found 
some soft dirt, which I carried in the fold of my tow shirt, and strewed it 
over the ground, to cover up every trace of what was to me an awful 
tragedy. The new dirt did not do its work very well,” said the speaker, 
smiling somewhat sadly, “for to this day, whenever I see a pig like the 
little fellows. we just met in the road, it all 
comes back to me — my pet pig, our rambles 
in the woods, the scenes of my boyhood, the old 
home and the dear ones there.” 


N commenting on this walk and talk with 

Lincoln, Captain Greene said: 

“Tt gave me aclearer insight into the great 
heart of Lincoln than years of close association 
could have done. He had a wonderful kindness 
of heart. He could not help being tender any 
more than the song-birds about his cabin could 
keep from singing. It was easy, even then, for 





me to see how the boy, so tender to his first 
pet, might grow to be perhaps the very great- 
est and noblest American gentleman.” 
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Admiral Sims 














Who Inaugurated the Most Far-Reaching Reforms in the 
Naval History of the United States 


By 8. S. 


N the latter part of 1907 Henry Reuterdahl brought 
me an article dealing with the defects in the con- 
struction of our warships. 

The assertions made by Reuterdahl were in- 
credible and can be summarized in a few words: 

“The fleet of the United States, by mere statistics, 
is now the second strongest in the world. But mere 
statistics mean nothing by themselves. Three years 
ago Russia was a great sea power; in one afternoon 
of fighting she was obliterated by a nation statistically 
weaker than herself. Her fleet was unprepared. 

“A modern battle-ship is a simple thing in its big 
general principles. Two points are essential in its pro- 
tection — a shell-proof armor, which guards its water- 
line; and high shell-proof turrets, which lift up its 
guns just above the wash and spray of the waves. 
An X-ay photograph of its heavy armor would show a 
monitor with high turrets. 

“Obviously, the most important feature of all must 
be the belt along the water-line. A wound upon a 
turret may silence that one turret’s guns. A hole upon 
the water-line will cripple or sink the ship. Of all 
the Russian follies which came to light in the great 
battle of Tsoushima that sealed the fate of the Russian- 
Japanese war, one stands out especially. The Russian 
battle-ships, when they went into that fight, were over- 


NVote-—In three articles, 


McClure 


loaded until the shell-proof armor of their water-line 
was underneath the water. They were not battle-ships 
at all. Within a year afterward, our navy awoke to 
the realization of a startling fact: the ships of the 
battle fleet of the United States are in exactly the same 
condition as the Russian ships at Tsoushima — not 
temporarily, but permanently. 

“Of all our battle-ships, not one shows its main 
armor-belt six inches above the water when fully 
equipped and ready for sea. There is a continuous belt 
of this main armor from seven and one half to nine 
feet wide around every ship. The constructors’ plans 
were made to have from 12 to 30 inches of this out of 
water when each vessel makes her trial trip. But trial 
trips are made with something less than half the weight 
of actual service on board the ship. When fully loaded 
for sea, practically the whole of the ship’s water-line 
belt is under water. Above this is a thinner armor, which 
can be pierced by heavy shells. The standard heavy gun 
of to-day throws a steel projectile 12 inches in diameter, 
4 feet long, and weighing 850 pounds, charged with a 
high explosive. The bursting of one of these shells in 
this thinner secondary armor would tear a hole bigger 
than a door upon a ship’s water-line. What would hap- 
pen after this is best shown by what actually did happen 
to a Russian battle-ship, the Osliabia, as told by one of 


the first of which appears on page 32, Admiral Sims tells of Roosevelt's greatest 


achievement—the creation of the Navy of the United States that so successfully bore the test of the Great War 
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her officers on the evening of the battle of Tsoushima: 

‘ “Three shells, one after another, almost in the same 
identical spot. Imagine it! All of them in the esame 
place! All on the water-line under the forward turret! 
Not a hole but a regular gateway! Three of them 
penetrated her together. She almost heeled over at 
once, then settled under the water. A tremendous rush 
of water, and the partitions were naturally useless.’ 


“No other nation of the world has ever made this 
fundamental mistake, except in the case of a few iso- 
lated ships. The French have always had a high, 
continuous belt which reaches from five to eight feet 
above the water-line. The 
British, for some time with- 
out the continuous belt 
encircling the entire ship, 
have always raised the 
armor they considered vital 
many feet above the water. 
The Dreadnought — their 
famous battle-ship, em- 
bodying the secret lessons 
of the Russian-Japanese 
war — represents the prin- 
ciple upon which all their 
ships are being built to-day. 
Her main water-line belt 
extends eight feet below the 
water and five above.” 


So much for the most 
important defensive equip- 
ment. Our battle-ships 
were practically _ light- 
armored cruisers. 


THE LOWNESS OF AMERI- 
CAN SHIPS 


“A battle-ship must fight 
at sea — in heavy weather. 
To do this, she must have 
her gunports and her tur- 
rets well out of water. If 
this were not the case, the 
Monitor — long since dis- 
carded — would be the 
fighting-ship of the world. 
But the lowest of our bat- 
tle-ships to-day are scarcely 
more than monitors. The 
three ships of the Jndiana 
class have their bows but 
eleven feet above the water; 
the two ships in the Kearsarge class but thirteen. And 
in the very latest of our ships afloat, the Connecticut, 
the bows are only about eighteen feet above the water- 
line. The bows of our latest armored cruisers are only 
twenty feet above. 

“Now, all modern battle-ships in foreign navies have 
forward decks from about twenty-two to twenty-eight 
feet above the water; the armored cruisers have theirs 
from twenty-five to thirty-two feet high. And in the 
latest of the foreign ships, especially in the French and 
British navies, the high bow is universal. The Dread- 
nought’s forward decks are twenty-eight feet high. Her 
forward turret is set far back — about one hundred 
and ten feet from the bow; and in front of it a break- 
water is arranged to prevent the waves that come aboard 
frem rolling back to this turret. 





Admiral William Sowden Sims 
A recent photograph 


“The result of this difference in construction would 
be disastrously apparent in any navai war. Fighting at 
sea takes place with ships under way and steaming at 
high speed. Our ships, when moving into any consider- 
able heavy sea, take in over their low bows solid water, 
which slaps up over their forward turrets. What this 
means can be understood from a recent experience of 
one battle-ship in our navy. The Virginia, with all 
her ports closed by steel buckles, shipped one hundred 
and twenty tons of water into her forward turret during 
a trip from Cuba to Hampton Roads a few months ago. 
With these ports open for action during bad weather, 
each wave would send through them tons of water. The 
electrical installations of the machinery which turns the 
turret, hoists the ammuni- 
tion, and elevates the guns 
would be short-circuited and 
burnt out, and the turret and 
its guns would be rendered 
motionless. The water would 
pass down inside the turret 
to the handling-room, and 
from there directly to the 
magazines. 


ONE Tutrp or Guns UsE- 
LESS IN A SEAWAY 


“In other words, it would 
be impossible in rough 
weather to aim and fire the 
forward turret guns, one 
half, that is, of our heaviest 
guns, which form the main 
reliance of the modern 
battle-ship. In the same 
weather, foreign battle-ships, 
with their high bows, could 
fire their forward turret guns 
with ease. The handicap is 
still worse for our armored 
cruisers, for these ships 
steam faster than the battle- 
ships, and, consequently, 
throw up more water at their 
bows; and, being longer than 
the battle-ships, they plunge 
their bows much deeper into 
the waves. 

“But the broadside guns 
on our ships are in an even 
worse position than those in 
the forward turrets. In the 
Georgia, Idaho, and Con- 
necticut classes — containing 
the twelve latest battle-ships 
afloat— they are only about eleven feet above the 
water. In each of our new armored cruisers, ten of the 
fourteen medium guns are at the same height. None 
of these guns could be fired to windward while the ships 
were steaming at battle speed against even a moderate 
sea; that is, these guns could not be fought at all in the 
most advantageous position; for the ship which fires to 
windward holds the great advantage of being free from 
the smoke of her funnels and guns. The broadside 
guns of foreign battle-ships and cruisers are, generally 
speaking, twice as high as ours, and many of them are 
three times as high. 


THE OPEN SHAFT 


“The three or four best navies in the world have 
faster ships than ours; they could, in most cases, pick 
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their time of fighting. 


weather, their advantage would be enormous. 
fairly heavy seas, while the French and Japanese could 
be using their entire batteries, our forward turrets and 
three quarters of our windward broadside guns would 
be heavily handicapped, if not quite useless. 
constitute more than one third of the guns upon a fight- 


ing-ship. 

“The most important protec- 
tion of a battle-ship, outside of 
the hull itself, is that given to 
its magazines. Never, since the 
use of powder upon fighting- 
ships, has there been such dan- 
ger to the magazines as exists in 
every battle-ship and armored 
cruiser in the American fleet. It 
is a first principle, recognized 
even in the days of wooden 
frigates, that powder must not 
be passed directly up to the gun- 
deck through a vertical shaft. 
Primitive common sense de- 
mands that there must be no 
passageway straight down from 
the fire of the guns on the fight- 
ing-deck to the magazine. The 
open turret of the United States 
battle-ship is the only violation 
of this principle in the practice 
of the world.” 

OTHER DEFECTS 

There were other defects, al- 
most as fundamental, including 
inadequate ammunition hoists, 
and further, a great lack of tor- 
pedoes and destroyers. 

In the nine years between 
the Spanish-American war and 
the preparation of the article 
there had been a total of ten 
days’ battle drill, compared to 
many weeks each year by other 
navies. 

It is impossible here to go 
fully into the condition of the 
American navy in 1907, as set 
forth in the Reuterdahl article. 
I told Mr. Reuterdahl that no 
magazine could publish such an 
article until the editor knew the 
statements were true, and that 
there was one man in the navy 
in whom T had confidence, al- 
though I had met him only 
twice, and that was Commander 
Sims. 

With Mr. Turner, a member 
of the staff of McCLure’s Maca- 
ZINE, I went to Washington. 
After a brief investigation I de- 
cided it was worth while for Mr. 
Turner to make a complete in- 
vestigation. This he did and it 
took two months’ solid work to 
get all the statements verified. 
In addition, as soon as it was 
known that McCrure’s Maca- 
ZINE was undertaking this in- 
vestigation, help came to us from 


If they chose to fight us in rough 
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all directions. 
In only 


the truth. 


These 





© Underwood & Underwood 
One of Admiral Sims’ staunch admirers: 
Admiral Viscount Jellicoe 











One of the most distinguished admirals 
in the navy, now no longer living, called on me and told 
me that I could have any document needed to show me 
One such document was a report made by 
Rear-Admiral Remey, at the time on the China Station. 
This document was a report made by Remey in 1901. In 
this he showed that by the fire-control system devised 


by Sir Percy Scott of the British 
navy and adopted also by the 
Japanese navy, one British or 
Japanese battle-ship of a given 
tonnage and equipment could 
hit as many times as could eight 
American battle-ships of the 
same tonnage and equipment. 

By 1907 Sims had been 
able to bring American marks- 
manship up to the standard of 
the Japanese and British navies. 
He was now fighting to cure the 
fundamental defects in the struc- 
ture of our battle-ships. 

I publish herewith | state- 
ments by the foremost naval 
men of the world as to the 
standing and achievements of 
Admiral Sims. 


JELLICOE’s OPINION oF Sims 


Here is the opinion of Ad- 
miral Viscount Jellicoe, given on 
pages 116-117 and 154-155 of 
“The Crisis of the Naval War”: 

“Vice-Admiral W. S. Sims 
arrived in this country in March, 
1917. . He came to visit 
me at the Admiralty immediate- 
ly after his arrival in London, 
and from that day until I left 
the Admiralty at the end of 
the year it was my privilege 
and pleasure to work in the 
very closest céoperation with 
him. 

“My friendship with the Ad- 
miral was of very long standing. 
We had during many years ex- 
changed views on different naval 
subjects, but principally on gun- 
nery questions. I, in common 
with other British naval officers 
who ‘had the honor of his ac- 
quaintance, had always been 
greatly struck by his wonderful 
success in the post of Inspector 
of Target Practice in the United 
States Navy. 


“That success was due not 


only to his intimate knowl- 
edge of gunnery, but also 


to his attractive personality, 
charm of manner, keen sense of 
humor, and quick and accurate 
grasp of any problem with which 
he was confronted. It was for- 
tunate indeed for the Allied 
cause that Admiral Sims should 
have been selected to command 
the United States forces in 
European waters, for to the qual- 
ities mentioned above he added 


——— TT; mm 
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a habit of speaking his mind with absolutely fearless 
disregard of the consequences. 

“This characteristic has led him on more than one 
occasion into difficulty, but in the circumstances with 
which he had to deal in 1917 it was just the quality 
that was needed. . He was consistently taken up 
by that great ambassador, the late Mr. W. H. Page, 
who also honored me with his confidence, and to whom 
I spoke perfectly freely on all occasions. 

oe 2 

“The German staff may have had in mind the situ- 
ation during the Spanish-American war when the fact 
of Admiral Cervera’s weak and inefficient squadron 
being at large was sufficient to affect adversely the naval 
strategy of the United States 
to a considerable extent and 
to paralyze the work of the 
United States Navy in the 
offensive direction. 

“Very fortunately for the 
Allied cause, a most distin- 
guished officer of the United 
States Navy, Vice-Admiral W. 
S. Sims, came to this country to 
report on the situation and to 
command such forces as were 
sent to European waters. Ad- 
miral Sims, in his earlier career 
before reaching the flag list, 
was a gunnery officer of the 
very first rank. He had assimi- 
lated the ideas of Sir Percy 
Scott of our own Navy, who 
had revolutionized British 
naval gunnery, and he had 
succeeded, as Inspector of Tar- 
get Practice in the United 
States Navy, in producing a 
very marked increase in gun- 
nery efficiency. Later when in 
command, first of a battle-ship, 
then of the destroyer flotillas, 
and finally as head of the 
United States Naval War Col- 
lege, his close study of naval 
strategy and tactics had peculi- 
arly fitted him for the important 
post for which he was selected, 
and he not only held the soundest views on such subjects 
himself, but was able, by dint of the tact and per- 
suasive eloquence that had carried him successfully 
through his gunnery difficulties, to impress his views 
on others.” 


ADMIRAL Sir Percy Scott ON Sims 


The man most competent to judge the achievements 
of Admiral Sims is Admiral Sir Percy Scott, to whom 
the British Navy owes much of its efficiency. His 
opinion of Sims is given on pages 153-157 of “Fifty 
Years in the Royal Navy.” 

“It was while stationed at Hong Kong that, early 
in 1901, I had the pleasure of meeting Lieutenant 
(afterwards Admiral) Wm. S. Sims, U. S. Navy, at that 
time serving on board the battleship Kentucky. He 
was a gunnery enthusiast and was trying to impress 
upon his naval authorities the necessity of a reform in 
heavy-gun shooting. He based his arguments upon a 
comparison of the very bad shooting of the American 
Fleet at that time and the records made by H.M.S. 
Terrible in China in 1900 and 1901, pointing out that 
the fundamental defect in training was that American 





Admiral Sir Percy Scott 
who knew Sims as a junior navy officer 
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scores were based upon observation of the splashes of 
projectiles, while British scores were a record of actual 
holes made in a canvas target. 

“It is not inappropriate to my own reminiscences 
to recall the part which Admiral Sims, as he afterwards 
became, took in reforming the gunnery of the United 
States Navy. Though then a junior officer, he felt im- 
pelled to report to the Navy Department at Washington 
on the unsatisfactory methods of training men in gun- 
nery. He little anticipated the opposition which would 
be offered to his suggestions and the annoyance which 
would be occasioned by his criticisms. He began his 
campaign in a moderate spirit as befitted a junior officer 
addressing his seniors, observing all the ordinary regu- 
lations in bringing his views to 
the attention of the authorities. 
His memoranda reached Wash- 
ington and were acknowledged, 
but he got little more satisfaction 
out of it than that. 

“He wrote again and again, 
and at length the naval authori- 
ties at Washington did not even 
take the trouble to acknowledge 
his communications. At last, this 
young naval lieutenant became 
desperate. He sat down in his 
cabin and prepared a report on 
the state of gunnery in the United 
States Fleet and mailed it in 
duplicate, sending one copy to 
President Roosevelt at the White 
House, who since the time when 
he had acted as Assistant Naval 
Secretary had taken a great in- 
terest in everything connected 
with the Fleet. I forget at the 
moment to whom he sent the 
other copy. It was, of course, 
a gross act of insubordination 
for a junior officer to address the 
President, who was technically 
the Commander-in-Chief of the 
whole Fleet, ignoring the Ameri- 
can Admiral on the Station and 
all the senior officers at Wash- 


ington. 
“But Lieutenant Sims ac- 
cepted the risk. By some good chance the letter to Mr. 
Roosevelt actually reached his own hands. He sat 


down to study this young officer’s letter. He was rather 
shocked by his criticism of existing methods, but equally 
impressed by his suggestions for reform. So he forth- 
with sent a communication to the Navy Department 
stating that this young man was to be immediately sent 
for, given an opportunity of proving his contentions, 
and then, if he failed, it was significantly added, the 
senior officers in the department could do with him 
what they liked without consulting the President. 


Simms GOES TO WASHINGTON 


“So in due course an order reached Lieut. Sims, 
directing him to return to Washington. When he got 
there he found that, though the President had shown 
that he was concerned in the matter, he had not by any 
means rendered the path of Lieut. Sims smooth and 
comfortable; on the contrary, quite a lot of people in 
influential positions were prepared to put obstacles in 
the way of this upstart, as they regarded him. Lieut. 
Sims worked on for some time, and then he saw that 
he could make little headway. Fortunately, one of the 
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Admirals serving in the department was impressed by 
his knowledge, energy, and courage. He went to the 
White House and represented the position of affairs to 
the President. The result was that Lieut. Sims was 
forthwith appointed Naval Aide-de-Camp to the Presi- 
dent, which gave him freedom of access to Mr. Roose- 
velt and insured his support. 

“In this way the traditional conservatism of many 
older naval officers of the United States Navy was broken 
down. At length, this daring lieutenant was not only 
promoted, but a new office was created for him, and he 
became Director of Target Practice. Before he relin- 
quished that appointment, the 
gunnery of the United States 
Navy had been reformed, and he 
had become one of the outstanding 
officers of the fleet. 


Kk 


“The United States Navy 
made wonderful strides in perfect- 
ing their shooting and quickly went 
ahead of us, while we, for our part, 
were strenuously resisting the com- 
petition the Americans believed in. 


* * 


“Lieutenant Sims held the 
position of Director of Target 
Practice until February, 1909. 


Eventually, as I have said, he be- 
came Aide to President Roosevelt 
in addition to his other duties, and 
subsequently he was appointed, by 
order of the President, to the com- 
mand of the battle-ship Minne- 
sota, being the only man of his 
rank to have such a command. 
Upon the completion of his two- 
year term of sea service, he was 
ordered to the Naval War College, 
at Newport, from which he gradu- 
ated two years later and received 
the command of the Atlantic Tor- 
pedo Flotilla. During his admin- 
istration of this latter command, 
the efficiency of the torpedoes and 
guns of the destroyers was, I am 
told, very considerably increased. 
He was singled out for special 
service by President Roosevelt, 
and when the United States en- 
tered the War in April, 1917, a 
guarantee of effective codperation between the British 
and American Fleets was supplied by President Wilson’s 
appointment of Rear-Admiral Sims—for he had reached 
that rank—in command of the United States forces sent 
to British waters.” 





It is worth while to get the views of a trained news- 
paper man, especially if that man is Mr. Edward G. 
Lowry. This view is given in “Washington Close- 
ups.” 


Sims IN “WASHINGTON CLOSE-UPS” 

“T think I have never known any man who walks 
about the world so gayly and so unafraid as Rear- 
Admiral William Sowden Sims, the first figure 
in the navy, the ablest officer of our generation in the 
sea establishment. If there is a more competent officer 
on the active list of the navy, he has not made himself 


FOR 





The Admiral as a sportsman 
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known and his influence felt. And I think he has come 
to his present estate by being unafraid. 


* * x 


“T do not think he goes off at half-cock. He knows 
very well what he is doing. He exercises when he sees 
fit, and thinks a need exists, his quality of being un- 
afraid. He has grown in his own stature and in public 
esteem through these ‘indiscretions.’ Another thing 
he has that makes for confidence and poise and a quick 
willingness to back his own play, and that is, perfect 
health. To-day at sixty-three he is a better man phys- 
ically than the average man of 
forty-five. He functions easily. 
He keeps in the pink. That per- 
fect good health would make him 
chipper and gay, even without his 
eager, dancing spirit. . 


Simms WINS A THIRD TIME 


“But the great war was the 
searching test. Admiral Sims 
could have so managed his affairs 
and the affairs of the navy abroad, 
so conducted himself toward the 
Navy Department and the powers 
at home in Washington, could 
have been so smooth, so pliant, 
so discreet, so accommodating and 
complaisant, so adroit in taking 
the easiest way, that he might 
have returned full of honors— 
which he would not have deserved. 
I think there is no doubt he could 
have so contrived his business that 
he would have been made a full 
Admiral for life with the thanks of 
Congress, and mayhap a sword or 
some additional token. But he 
has never attempted to advance 
his personal interests at the ex- 
pense of the public interest or an 
efficient prosecution of the war to 
an early and unimpeded conclu- 
sion. He might have taken to the 
water and paraded himself before 
a gaping continent had he so 
chosen, and only a handful of 
people in all the world would have 
known that he was play-acting. 
To the others he would have been 
a hero. 

“Instead, as was his duty and obligation, he kept a 
careful, orderly record of all that was done and all that 
was not done that affected our participation in the 
war at sea. 

“When the war ended he came home and submitted 
a piece of constructive, documented, supported and 
attested criticism of naval administration. He pressed 
it boldly and fearlessly. He forced a controversy. 
He got a Senate investigation and the whole naval 
conduct of the war thoroughly aired and investigated. 
He was sustained in his contentions and his criti- 
cisms. 

“It was a public service. It was not the first nor 
the second time he had stood up against the Navy 
Department and won. It was the third time. 

“In 1901, after trying in vain over a long period 
through official channels to get action and remedy, 
Admiral Sims wrote directly to President Roosevelt over 
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the head of the Navy Department and charged that 
the navy couldn’t shoot for beans. He proved it by 
the target practice records. It was a disillusioning and 
disconcerting revelation. It raised a rumpus. Roose- 
velt brought Sims home from China and put him in 
charge of the navy’s target practice. 

“ “To exactly as he says for eighteen months,’ said 
Roosevelt. ‘If he does not accomplish something in 
that time, fire him.’ 

“Sims was Inspector of Target Practice for six and 
one-half years, until our naval gunners became the 
best shots in the world. Whether they have retained 
that eminence, I do not know. 
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“A fine, gay, upstanding sailor man. That he is 
unafraid is the thing to know and remember about him.” 

The following letters, one from President Roosevelt 
and the other from Captain Richard Wainwright, give 
an American naval officer’s opinion: 


Wuite Hovse, 

Washington. 
( Personal.) 

December 5, 1903. 
My dear Mr. Secretary: 
The enclosed letter of Wainwright explains itself. It 

pays a just tribute to Lieutenant-Commander Sims’ 

great services—and unconsciously 





There was some good shooting 
in the North Sea a little while ago 
in which we did not participate. 
But if we are not still the best 
naval gunners in the world, we 
have not fallen back te the humili- 
ating inefficiency that was ours 
prior to Sims’s criticism. 

“That was a piece of effective 
constructive criticism in naval 
gunnery. 


SECOND ENCOUNTER WITH 
DEPARTMENT 


“His second notable encounter 
with the Navy Department grew 
out of his first. He brought about 
a radical change and improvement 
in naval construction. Roosevelt 
helped him in this, too. From 1900 
to 1907 Sims constantly poured 
into the department a flood of re- 
ports in which he _ repeatedly 
charged gross errors of construc- 
tion in our fighting-ships. They 
weren’t properly protected, they 
weren’t properly designed, there 
was virtually nothing about them 
that was not wrong; they were 
armored under water but not 
above, the guns lay so low that 
in a sea they were awash; the gun 
apertures in the turret were too 
large and offered no protection to 
the gun crews, the magazines were 
exposed and badly placed. 











shows what a fine man Wainwright is. 
I should like to reward Sims in some 
marked fashion for what he has done. 
Is there any way you can suggest? 
Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Hon. William H. Moody, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
(Enclosure. ) : 


U. S. F. S. Newark, 
Buenos Aires, October, 1903. 
Dear Mr. President: 

Knowing your great interest in 
straight and rapid shooting in the 
Navy, I venture to suggest to you 
that some action be taken to reward 
Lt. Comdr. Sims for what he has 
done in that line. I do not think 
his services can be exaggerated and 
it is well inside the truth to say 
that one battle-ship with the crew 
trained by Sims’ methods can make 
more hits per minute than five battle- 
ships with crews trained as of old. 
I would gladly see Sims promoted 
over my head and believe the re- 
ward of a commission as Rear Ad- 
miral, or at least as Captain, would 
not be more than his services merit, 
and would give the Navy a splendid 
young officer with high rank. I know 
you have followed with interest the 
improvements we have made in target 
practice, but without actual experi- 
ence in new methods it is hard to 
realize how blind we have been and 
what a great change has taken place. 

I served on two ships with the 
best target record according to old 
methods, one on the North Atlantic 








“The Kentucky is not a bat- 
tle-ship at all. She is the worst 
crime in naval construction ever 
perpetrated by the white race,’ was one descriptive 
comment. 

“By the beginning of 1908 these charges and asser- 
tions were appearing in public print. Sims was threat- 
ened with court-martial. Secretary Metcalf, who didn’t 
know or even suspect that President Roosevelt was 
privy to all that was going on, wrote Sims a formidable 
letter. But Roosevelt quietly squelched all that. The 
present design and construction of American battle- 
ships dates from those criticisms and that issue forced 
by Sims. . . . 

“Young officers in the navy are his warmest and 
most enthusiastic admirers. One of them told me: 
‘There has always been a team whenever we were at 
sea, with Admiral Sims as the captain, elected to this 
position by the team because he has always been the 
best member on it. His discipline has always been a 
discipline of appreciation rather than a discipline of 
fear.’ 


“He walks the world unafraid” 


and one on the Asiatic Station, and 
I had read all of Sims’ papers, so 
knew what to expect, but our first 
target practice on the Newark, after a few months’ practice 
training with a rather indifferent crew, was almost as 
surprising to me as if I had read or heard nothing. We are 
now learning something and improving our ordnance every 
day. You may remember how often the rapid shooting 
of the English 8-inch guns was brought to your attention 
when Asst. Secretary and how all the experts said such 
rapidity was impossible. Now the old 8-inch guns of 
the Indiana have beaten the English record. This is all 
due to Sims’ methods. When I saw you last in Annapolis, 
I told you I was inclined to think Sims a little pessimistic. 
I now realize, what he knew then, into what a depth of 
ignorance of our weapons we had fallen. The enthusiasm 
about all target work in the Navy is well kept up at present, 
but I believe it would be increased if your approval was 
shown in some such manner as I have suggested. I imagine 
the necessary Congressional action could be obtained. I feel 
sure you will approve of my motive if not my suggestions. 
Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD WAINWRIGHT. 
The President of the United States. 





Roosevelt and the Navy 


Recollections, Reminiscences, and Reflections 





By Rear Admiral William Sowden Sims 


E are still too close to the great spirit of 

Theodore Roosevelt to gauge how fully his 

dynamic personality has shaped our nation- 

al destinies, but as Rear Admiral Bradley 
A. Fiske finely expressed it: 

“Now the world is becoming dimly conscious that 
America has produced another man pre-eminently great, and 
to feel that history may declare him a worthy successor of 
George Washington.”’ 


What manner of man was he? The beautiful and 
simple description of Admiral Fiske is well worth 
quoting: 


“The things that Theodore Roosevelt did for the world 
are known by the world, and so are the positions that he held; 
but the things that he did and the positions that he held were 
because he was the man he was. Strong of mind and will 
and muscle; brave and kind and true; highly imaginative, yet 
highly practical; 
audacious and yet 
cautious; ambitious 
yet self-sacrificing; 
conscious of his 
talents yet modest; 
aggressive yet sub- 
missive; assertive 
of his own opin- 
ions, yet eager to 
hear those of others; 
possessing a wider 
range of knowledge 
than any other mor- 
tal of his time; dis- 
cerning a straighter 
and wiser path of 
personal and na- 
tional living than 
any other man; fol- 
lowing it more 
rigidly and inspir- 
ing more people to 
follow it, Theodore 
Roosevelt stands a 
unique figure in the 
corridors of time.” 


Such was Roose- 
velt the man. It 
is possible to judge 
from his ideal of 
the Navy and his 
work for it, that 
the above descrip- 
tion is a true 
picture. 

To many his in- 
terest in the Navy 
is an aspect of his 
versatility that is 
ignored or forgot- 
ten. Yet no other 


subject was as 








Theodore Roosevelt, from a photograph taken in 1909 


close to his heart. Therefore, in no other subject would 
it be more fitting to seek a reflection of the man as he 
was. And this interest produced upheavals and revolu- 
tions of far-reaching importance: changes in gunnery, in 
ship design and in naval organization. He piloted our 
Navy through the greatest transition since steam and 
steel supplanted wood and sail: the Dreadnought revo- 
lution in which he early took a prominent part. 

He was able to accomplish these things not by any 
easy gift of genius; his understanding of naval matters 
was no heaven-sent intuition; he knew about the Navy 
only by years of study, and he reaped only where he had 
sown. Just as Napoleon disclaimed any inspiration of 
genius*and said that he made his brilliant decisions 
“En y pensant towjours’’—by continually reflecting 
upon the subject —so it was with Roosevelt. His 
intelligent grasp of the fundamentals of the naval pro- 
fession was, as was his prodigious vitality and his power- 
ful physique, the creation of his own inflexible will. 

Few men have 
ever been interest- 
ed in as wide a 
range of subjects. 
Interest to him 
was not mere curi- 
osity. When a sub- 
ject attracted his 
attention and was 
worthy of it, he 
did not rest until 
he had gone to the 
heart of it. Thus, 
although delicate 
in his youth, he 
became interested 
in athletics. So 
he participated in 
sports until he be- 
came a master of 
many. So, also, 
he was interested 
in history. There- 
fore he studied his- 
tory; he wrote 
history; he became 
President of the 
American Histori- 
cal Association; 
what was more 
than all these, he 
made history. So 
it was also with 
the Navy. 

His first inter- 
est in the Navy 
was largely histo- 
rical; in fact there 
was little else to 
be interested in, 
for the Navy 
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scarcely existed 
then, save as a 
glorious tradition. 
It had been only 
a few years before 
that a few obso- 
lete craft had 


a 


cruised leisurely vee 
about, command- Fs > 
ed by elderly naval GRD 


officers, and Mrs. 
Admiral and Mrs. 
Captain had gen- cS 
erally accompan- §@ , 
ied Mr. Admiral 
and Mr. Captain 
and had used the 
steam-pipes to dry 
the clothes of the 
next generation of 
naval officers. An 
enjoyabletime was 
had by all. 

About 1882 a 
bright young man 
was finishing at 
Harvard and 
entering politics. 
His name was 
Theodore Roose- 
velt. He then 
wrotea book called 
A History of the 
Naval W arof 1812. 
It was a good his- 
tory; it was a fair 
history; it gave credit where credit was due. 
preface the young author stated: 


In his 


“Without abating a jot from one’s devotion to his 
country and flag, I think a history can be made just enough 
to warrant its being received as an authority equally among 
Americans and Englishmen.” 


Events proved him right. So impartial was his 
scholarship and so wide his knowledge that when 
Clowes’ History of the Royal Navy was being written, 
Roosevelt was requested to write the chapters on the 
war of 1812. And Americans were pleased, too, because 
after giving all the credit to-the enemy that was his due, 
it was discovered that there were still more glories left 
than the reader could possibly remember without going 
to the trouble of manufacturing imaginary ones. After 
all, what was the use of claiming credit which was not 
rightfully ours when there existed such rich stores of 
renown to which we were indifferent? 

It was no coincidence that the year 1882, which saw 
the publication of A History of the Naval War of 1812, 
saw also a revival of interest in our Navy. Mr. Albert 
Shaw says of it: 


“The Navy had been at a low ebb when Mr. Roosevelt 
wrote his Naval War of 1812, and that book fairly contributed 
toward the revival of interest which soon set on foot the 
movement for the creation of our modern fleet.” 


The result is described by Roosevelt himself in his 
address “The Strenuous Life,” delivered in 1899: 


“In the early eighties the attention of the nation became 
directed to our naval needs. Congress most wisely made a 
series of appropriations to build up a new navy, and under 





The Fleet when Roosevelt was Assistant Secretary 


a succession of able 
and patriotic secre- 
taries, of both poli- 
tical parties, the 
navy was gradually 
built up, until its 
material became 
equal to its splen- 
did personnel, with 
the result that in 
the summer of 1898 
{ it leaped to its 
proper place as one 
of the most brill- 
iant and formidable 
fighting navies in 
the entire world.” 


Needless to say 
this statement 
was made before 
information was 
available as to the 
fundamental in- 
efficiency of our 
vessels in marks- 
manship and 
design. 


As ASSISTANT 

SECRETARY 

OF THE NAvy 

It was as a re- 
sult of his interest 
in naval matters 
Photograph by Underwood and Underwood t h at President 
McKinley ap- 
pointed Theodore 
Roosevelt Assistant Secretary of the Navy. The Secre- 
tary was Mr. John D. Long, who was president of the 
Massachusetts Peace Society and hence less interested 
in preparations for war than his energetic assistant. To 
the latter the work was a labor of love, and he brought 
all of his tremendous energy to bear upon it. 

It was at this time that I first came into contact with 
him, although it was not personally. For a long time I 
had been sending in voluminous intelligence reports. 
The habit had been contracted in 1895 on the China 
Station, when the superior protection of the guns on 
H. M. S. Crescent and her superior gunnery formed the 
basis of a fifty-page report. When Mr. Roosevelt be- 
came Assistant Secretary I was Naval Attaché at Paris. 
He became interested in my reports. This was naturally 
encouraging, because it was the first evidence of any 
particular interest in my efforts. The hard-shelled 
conservatives of the Navy Department had not en- 
couraged me, as some of my reports specifically stated 
that foreign ships were better than our own, particularly 
in marksmanship. 

As I say, all these reports — the letter of Theodore 
Roosevelt dated December 2, 1897, will indicate the 
volume of them: 110 in 105 days — were pigeon-holed 
and forgotten until Mr. Roosevelt became Assistant 
Secretary. Another letter, not reproduced here, 
requested detailed information regarding the reported 
British developments in gunnery. I referred him to my 
report of two years earlier on the Crescent. He replied 
that it had been overlooked, but that it had been found. 
This interest in gunnery resulted in his initiating certain 
reforms.. They were badly enough needed, for despite 
all that was done, when the Spanish-American war 
broke out our ships at the Battle of Manila Bay made 
only one hit in fifty! and at the Battle of Santiago, made 
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only three per cent. 
of hits! Fortunately 
for us the Spanish 
did not believe in 
target practice at 
all, and we won a 
glorious victory. 
But with the 
outbreak of war, 
Mr. Roosevelt, as 
all recall, left the 
Navy Department 
to become Lieuten- 
ant Colonel of the 
Rough Riders. 
Thereafter, despite 
the strongest in- 
dorsement by Ad- 
miral Remey, the 
Commander-in- 
Chief of the China 
Station, on my re- 
ports on gunnery 
and ship construc- 
tion, no attention 
was paid to them. 
But how the re 
sponsible officers 
who would have to 
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Typical Rooseveltian letters 


fight our ships in battle looked upon these 
criticisms may be judged from the in- 
dorsements which Admiral Remey placed 
upon the reports. Of my report on the 
Kentucky he said: 

“The Kentucky's defects are glaring, 
and I have been informed that many of 
the foreign officers visiting her noted with 
interest her large turret and casemate ports.” 

Of the report Record Target Practice, 
H. M.S. Terrible, 1901, Admiral Remey 
said in forwarding a special copy to the 
Secretary of the Navy: 

“The subject is of such vital importance 
that I beg leave to bring it to your special 
attention. It touches upon gun-mounts; 
arrangement and protection of guns; stow- 
age and handling of ammunition; features 
of construction; training and morale of the 
crew; target practice; andthe final combi- 
nation of all these elements in the crucial 
test of action. I deem the paper worthy of 
the most serious attention, recommending 
that it be considered by the General Board. 

No well-informed man can deny 
that our situation is extremely critical.” 

The report on The Board on Construc- 
tion and Design of Battleships was in- 
dorsed: 
ae This paper treats of matters 
of such vital importance that it is recom- 
mended that it be laid before the General 
Board.” 


This paper was not even acknowledged. 
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Another report, on Marksmanship, Gun-Pointing, 
Telescope Sights, Gun-mounts, etc., bore the following 
indorsement by Admiral Remey: 

. . . Iam not an alarmist, but I am satisfied be- 
yond the slightest doubt, that we are inferior to foreign 
navies in gun-mounts, sights, protection and marksmanship 
to a perilous degree.” 

Criticism of conditions so perilous was ignored until 
Roosevelt became President. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND GUNNERY 

The Navy had been thinking about gunnery for a 
long time. During the period 1890-1894 Lieutenant 
(now Rear Admiral, Retired) Bradley A. Fiske had 
invented and perfected a telescopic sight which was 
successfully tested. In 1895 the British began to im- 
prove gunnery. In 1897 Roosevelt became interested, 
and a year later a British naval officer, Captain Percy 
Scott, carried out 
or. 4.M.S. Scylla 
successful experi- 
ments which re- 
sulted in 80 per 
cent of hits, a re- 
cord never before 
even approached. 
Our Manila Bay 
two per cent did 
not look good 
alongside of that 
record. In 1900 
Captain Scott 
came to the China 
Station in com- 
mand of H. M.S. 
Terrible. The re- 
cords in target 
firing achieved by 
this ship under 
Captain Scott 
were perfectly ex- 
traordinary. 

The old method 
of gun-pointing 
had been to wait 
until the roll of 
the ship brought 
the sights in line 
with the target, 
and then the gun- 
ner fired the gun. 
It sounds awfully 
simple, whereas it 
was simply awful. 
The sights were 
so coarse and so close to the eye, and the target was 
so far away, that even the front sight could obscure the 
whole target, while the rear sight could obscure a whole 
division. The British sight was far ahead of ours— 
though even it was a shockingly crude instrument. 
But, with the method of waiting for the roll of the ship 
to put the gun on the target, no finer instrument was 
practicable, because the telescopic sight would have so 
small a field of vision that the target would be past it 
before the gun could be fired. What Sir Percy Scott 
discovered was that the good old law of gravity, or at 
least the related law of inertia, was on the side of the 
gunner and was doing its best to keep the gun steady 
on the target. The gun, being balanced at its center of 
gravity. on its trunnions, objected to being tied down so 
that its muzzle kept going up and down with the motion 





of the ship. It asked no more than to be given a bit of 
help to stay pointed at the target all the time, no mat- 
ter how the ship rolled. Then a telescopic sight would 
give wonderfully accurate aim. Accordingly Captain 
Scott got up some new gear that enabled the gun-pointer 
to depress the muzzle when the ship rolled up and to 
elevate it as the ship rolled down, and thus to keep the 
gun on the target all the time; in other words to maintain 
“continuous aim,” as it was called. This, and other 
gadgets and new wrinkles in the way of training, en- 
abled him to get extraordinary results. So I had to re- 
port on that. 

As Sir Percy Scott recounts in his book Fifty Years 
in the Royal Navy, my memoranda reached Washington 
and were acknowledged but I got little satisfaction out 
of it other than that. I wrote again and again and at 
length the naval authorities at Washington did not take 
the trouble to acknowledge the communications. 

In desperation 
I prepared a re- 
port on gunnery 
in the Fleet and 
mailed it to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 
It was insubordi- 
nation, to be sure, 
but I could see no 
other way of get- 
ting anything 
done. The Pres- 
ident received 
and studied the 
report and in- 
structed the Navy 
Department to 
send for me at 
once and give me 
a chance to prove 
my contentions. 

From the time 
that Roosevelt 
left the Depart- 
ment less and less 
attention was giv- 
en to my reports, 
which by this time 
had reached a 
total of about 
11,000 pages. But 
the Navy Depart- 
ment did not wish 
to be disturbed 
by new ideas. The 
men there applied 
with great prac- 
ticality that passage in the Good Book which says: 
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The President visits the Fleet—photograph taken in 1907 


“ All the rivers run into the sea; yet the sea is not full: 
unto the place from whence the rivers come, thither they 
return again. . . . 

“The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be; 
and that which is done is that which shall be done: and 
there is no new thing under the sun.” 


This the Department interpreted to mean; 

“We are all right; and if we’re not, we don’t want to 
hear about it.” 

And so the reports mysteriously disappeared from the 
files, and my successor at Paris was instructed to burn 
the twenty-two letter-press books containing copies left 
at the Embassy in Paris. When conservatism goes far 
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enough to destroy official public documents to pre- 
vent the discovery of inefficiency, something has to be 
done. 

It was, of course, only after every possible legitimate 
channel of protest had been tried and found wanting, 
and after careful reflection had convinced me that it was 
my duty to risk my personal fortunes rather than con- 
tinue to see the ships of our Navy lying at the mercy of 
possible foes, that I acceded to the suggestion of Com- 
mander Key, the brother-in-law of General Leonard 
Wood, to carry the fight over the heads of the Bureaus 
direct to President Roosevelt. This I did, inclosing the 
letter in an envelope with a personal note to the Presi- 
dent’s Secretary, Mr. Cortelyou. My letter was as 
follows: 


U. S. S. New York 
China Station 

Sir: November 16, 1901 
“T beg that I may be pardoned for the liberty I take in 
addressing you a personal letter; and my only excuse for so 
doing’ is the vital importance of the subject that I wish to 
bring to your attention, namely, the extreme danger of the 
present very inefficient 
condition of the Navy, con- 
sidered as a fighting force. 

“You will doubtless 
recall that in 1897, when 
you were Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, you 
initiated certain reforms 
in naval target practice 
as a result of information 
obtained from the Naval 
Attachés abroad concern- 
ing the progress in marks- 
manship in foreign navies. 
The Spanish War inter- 
rupted these reforms, and 
no progress whatever has 
been made since. 

“T have within the 
past few months submitted 
to the Navy Department 
a number of reports on 
foreign target practice, and 
on other matters in connec- 
tion with the fighting effi- 
ciency of our vessels; and, 
after as exhaustive a study 
of these subjects as my 
opportunities would afford, 
I have, in the last of these 
reports, been forced to the 
very serious conclusion that 
the protection and arma- 
ment of even our most 
recent battle-ships are so 
glaringly inferior, in principle as well as in details, to those 
of our possible enemies, and that our marksmanship is so 
crushingly inferior to theirs, that one or more of our ships 
would, in their present condition, inevitably suffer humiliating 
defeat at the hands of equal numbers of our enemy’s vessels 
of the same class and displacement. 

“T fully realize the extreme gravity of this statement; 
but it is the result of a long and conscientious study of the 
subject; and I am convinced that it is the plain truth: and 
this opinion is held by all the naval officers of my acquaint- 
ance who have seriously considered the subjects treated in 
the reports above indicated. 

“The Commander-in-Chief of the Naval Force on the 
Asiatic station, Rear-Admiral Remey, in forwarding my last 
report to the Secretary of the Navy, states that he fully 
agrees with the conclusions therein given, and that he con- 
siders our present situation extremely critical. 

“In this report I have set forth as clearly as possible the 
reasons in support of the above statement—which reasons 





Captain Hugo Osterhaus, Roosevelt, and Sims “Tt 


are principally based on information acquired during a period 
of three years as Naval Attaché to our Embassies at Paris 
and St. Petersburg, and one year on this station, where I 
have had opportunities of becoming familiar with the details 
of a number of the most recent foreign vessels. 

“Tt would have been my duty to have made these com- 
parisons, between our vessels and those of other nations, while 
I was occupying the position of attaché, but I was unable to 
do so at that time as I was not then acquainted with the 
details of the construction of our latest vessels. 

“That my criticisms are, however, not exaggerated is 
unfortunately but too completely demonstrated by a recent 
special target practice in the North Atlantic Squadron which 
shows much greater inefficiency in marksmanship than I have 
reported, or than I could have imagined possible. Five ships 
each fired during five minutes at a hulk at a range of about 
2,800 yards and made a total of two hits. The hulk was 
afterward sunk at close range. 

“T am aware of the irregularity of thus addressing you 
personally; but the danger of the false impression, that is 
universal throughout the United States concerning the 
efficiency of the Navy, appears to me so great, and the need of 
prompt and radical reform therefore so extremely urgent, that 
I hope I may not be considered as overstepping the bounds of 
propriety in inviting your 
personal attention to the 
papers indicated in the in- 
closed memorandum—par- 
ticularly the last report, 
which with Admiral 
Remey’s letter of trans- 
mittal is now on file in the 
office of the Hon. Secretary 
of the Navy. 

“T am, sir, very respect- 
fully, " 
Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) Wm. S. Sms, 
Lieutenant U. S. N.” 


ROOSEVELT Was ALSO 
INSUBORDINATE 


Sir Percy Scott was 
correct: I was insubor- 
dinate right enough. But 
Roosevelt had been insu- 
bordinate himself when, 
as Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, he invaded a 
Cabinet meeting to try 
to force Secretary Long 
to prepare for the Span- 
ish-American War. Years 
later in an interview he 


Photograph by Underwood and Underwood said regarding my letter: 


was because he 

appealed directly to me as 
President that his target practice and other schemes went 
through. Nelson was also insubordinate.” 


He probably did intimate to the Department that if 
I didn’t make good he would hand me over to their 
tender mercies. That accords well with his methods: 
a man was given a job and not interfered with as long as 
he produced results. But if he did not make good, out 
he went. 

As Roosevelt himself expressed it: 


“T have to use the material that is at hand. I fina men 
who can serve me. When they develop the frailties I simply 
find another man. We must progress and I must find men 
who will progress with me. We cannot let the whole works 
go because one man falls down. Several of my aides have 
made mistakes, but I have taken the best of their good 
advice, and I have left the bad.” 
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Here is the whole of administration in a few words. 
Nevertheless, his attitude toward my letter was far 
from unfriendly. He wrote the characteristic personal 
a which is reproduced under the date of December 

, 1901. 

” The result was that finally I was called from the China 
Station to Washington to substantiate my claims. Thus 
began my personal relations with Theodore Roosevelt. 
To prove the state of marksmanship in the Navy the 
whole Fleet had been ordered out to fire at a condemned 
light-ship. This had resulted in an amusing situation. 
At 2,500 yards the entire Fleet blazed away, and at the 
end of the test the target ship had been hit but twice, 
although the area of the target was 5,000 square feet. 
H. M. S. Terrible alone had made 141 hits on a target 
of only 325 square feet! To avoid the humiliation of 
displaying the results of this test a battleship steamed 
close alongside the target-ship and sank her with a 
broadside. But the test had been conclusive. 

However, this did not mean plain sailing. Between 
an insubordinate lieutenant and a sympathetic President 
there were many powerful superiors, and they were able 
to put more than one 
monkey-wrench into the 
machinery, and at this 
time I did not feel that 
I was in a position to call 
upon the President for 
support ;on the contrary, 
ever since I had been 
called to Washington I 
had studiously refrained 
from even paying him 
an official call. This was 
partly due to the fact 
that I was fully aware 
that, notwithstanding 
the purity of my motives 
and the ample provoca- 
tion, I had nevertheless 
committed a breach of 
discipline and did not 
care to appear to take 
advantage of the fortu- 
nate issue of the inci- 
dent; and partly because 
I wished to avoid any 
appearance of going over 
the head of Admiral 
Taylor—a friend as well 
aS my superior. As a 
matter of fact,itwas some 
time—nearly two years 
—after my appointment 
as Director of Target Practice that I first came into 
direct and intimate association with Theodore Roosevelt, 
and it came to pass in this manner. 

One day I chanced to meet the Seeman of the 
Navy. I had not even called upon him. The Secretary 
asked me if I had ever called upon the President. 

“T have never been near the President,” I replied. 

“Why?” he asked. 

“Well, Mr. Secretary,” I said, “to tell you the truth, 
I thought that he would not care to see me; I have been 
insubordinate, you know, and it might embarrass us 
both.” 

The Secretary advised me to leave a card, which I 
did; perhaps he reported the conversation. At any rate 
I was promptly invited to the White House to dinner, 
and the President on that occasion showed the keenest 
interest in the progress of gunnery; he asked repeated 





questions, and instructed me to keep him fully informed 
regarding developments. 

It was very fortunate for the progress of our gunnery 
training that this was so, for soon in the extremely im- 
portant matter of accurate sights the Department de- 
veloped a strong obstinacy. 


A CHARACTERISTIC EPISODE 


Naturally, it was impossible to raise our marksman- 
ship to the level of that of the British — much less to 
surpass it— unless we had the proper gun-gear and 
sights. The very fact that I had not been punished 
but had been placed in a position of great responsibility 
was a severe blow to the pride of the old-fashioned naval 
officers who ran the Navy Department, and their stub- 
bornness was increased by the humiliating results of the 
battle-practice test. They had proved mathematically 
that Sir Percy Scott’s ideas were impracticable and they 
were convinced that their methods were right. 

The principal dignitaries of the Navy Department, 
therefore, were far from helpful when it came to improv- 
ing the sights. With a keenness of vision which was 
remarkable in this in- 
stance, they foresaw no 
end ot troubles when they 
were called upon by the 
President to provide 
them. The new gear, 
they said, was very ex- 
pensive and the Navy 
Department had no spe- 
cific appropriation to be 
used for new sights, and 
if they had it would take 
seven years to replace 
the old ones with new. 

So Mr. Roosevelt 
called in the young in- 
surgents to state their 
side of the matter. We 
told him, if the Depart- 
ment could not furnish 
the sights under seven 
years, that some other 
way could be found; that 
designs for sight mounts 
could be prepared and 
thatindustrial firmscould 
manufacture the appli- 
ances. Thus they could 
be installed in about one 
year. With his charac- 
teristic energy Theodore 
Roosevelt said: 

“T shall give the Bureaus an alternative: either they 
must find the money to re-sight the Navy with the best 
possible design of instruments or I shall take the matter 
up with Congress and tell them that the Navy’s sighting 
devices are obsolete and inefficient.” 

He sent for the Chiefs of Bureau. I do not know 
exactly what the President said, except that it was to the 
effect that no reasonable expense was to be spared to 
make the sights as efficient as possible, and to present 
to these potentates the alternative mentioned above. 
They chose to find the money; the President then ad- 
monished them to “get busy” and they departed. 
They found the money—I do not know how—and the 
Navy’s guns were sighted with the very best sights in 
about one year. 

That is how Theodore Roosevelt did the Nation’s 
business. 
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Saluting the Fleet at Hampton Roads, 1907 
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One of the trophies offered by Roosevelt to encourage naval gunnery 


What this meant to the Navy a layman can scarcely 
imagine. Only by the fruits can they judge. This 
passage at arms only directed his interest the more 
keenly toward the problem of improvement in gunnery. 
How intimate our relations now became, what close 
interest he took in my work and how sturdily he sup- 
ported the gunnery, may be judged from the letters 
herewith. This interest and this support continued 
throughout his administration, with the result that the 
Navy improved five times in gunnery and actually im- 
proved 3000 per cent with the more important guns! 

McCiure’s MAGAZINE in 1908 expressed our progress 
in gunnery in these words: 


“The American Navy now leads the world in accuracy and 
rapidity of shooting; six years ago it was behind the Navy of 
every first-class power. Six years ago the standard for firing 
heavy turret-guns— which are now a battle-ship’s sole 
weapons of consequence in battle—was once in five minutes; 
the average of hits on the target now in use would not have 
been one hit an hour. At present these guns fire an average 
of one and a half shots a minute; they hit the target once a 
minute. . 

“Translated into terms of war these changes mean this: 
Six years ago an American battle-ship would not hit an 
enemy’s vessel at a battle-range of three miles or more 
oftener than twice an hour. To-day every ship of an enemy’s 
fleet steaming into range would be struck by two tons of steel 
shell every minute by every modern American ship firing 
at her.” 


His KNOWLEDGE OF HUMAN NATURE 


It must not be imagined that this astonishing progress 
came automatically as a result of the President’s sup- 
port of the new mechanisms and of the new methods 
alone. No error could be greater and no. conclusion 
such as this would do justice to the breadth of his under- 
standing. Machines and organizations, systems and 
methods are the servants of man and not their masters. 
Perhaps Theodore Roosevelt had never read Ardant du 
Picq, but he knew as well as that famous military 
thinker that “Man is the first instrument of battle,” 


and that he who does not know the nature of man will 
fail in any undertaking however ingenious his machines, 
however brilliant his system and however complete and 
logical his organization. Roosevelt knew human nature. 
He knew that men like fair competition. He understood 
that men become proficient in their work when they 
enjoy it, and that they enjoy it when they understand 
it and are allowed to take an intelligent interest in it and 
are permitted to make suggestions for its improvement. 
Therefore he not only sanctioned such a conception of 
gunnery training, but he ordered that a reward be offered 
in the form of extra pay ranging from two dollars to ten 
dollars a month, according to the class of gun, to those 
gun-pointers making certain scores. 

Moreover, by the President’s direction, suitably 
designed bronze plaque trophies were provided for the 
winning vessels of each class: battle-ships, gun-boats 
and torpedo craft. For Roosevelt knew, and none 
better than he, that men are naturally loyal to their 
mess-mates and instinctively co-operate if they are per- 
mitted or encouraged to do so, and this, combined with 
keen and fair competition between crews and between 
ships, enabled the Navy to make gunnery records that 
would otherwise have been impossible. Nor was the 
system extravagant; for the extraordinary increase in 
efficiency was gained without any increase in the ex- 
penditure of ammunition. 

There is no commodity in state-craft that pays such 
dividends as wisdom. 

Thus, not only did Theodore Roosevelt consciously 
and intentionally reform our gunnery, but uncon- 
consciously and unintentionally he caused the British 
to reform theirs, and the contacts and mutual respect 
that sprang up between the two naval services prepared 
the way and smoothed the path for their cordial co- 
operation when “the day” came. 

Such were the tangible results of Theodore Roose- 
velt’s sympathetic understanding of the Navy and its 
problem of gunnery. 

Meanwhile, the British, who had been the pioneers 
in gunnery, had actually gone down hill in efficiency, for 
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they had no Roose- 
velt. It was only 
the example of what 
had been done in 
our Navy because 
of the President’s 
interest and support 
that enabled the 
Royal Navy toforge 
ahead once more. 
‘Admiral Sir Percy 
Scott tells the story 
in these words: 


“On the 24th Feb- 
ruary, 1905, I was ap- 
pointed ‘Inspector of 





upon whether we 
could hit an enemy 
more times a minute 
than he could hit 
us; this made him 
give immediate at- 
tention to any doubt 
upon his ability as 
a marksman. 
“Well,” he said, 
“T have always 
supposed that I 
could shoot pretty 
well; what have you 
got to sayabout it?” 
He was not in the 
least irritated, but 








Target Practice,’ 

the Admiralty desir- 
ing to copy what the 
United States of America had already done in making Cap- 
tain W. Sims Director of Target Practice. 

“Captain Sims was backed by the United 
States Naval Department and by the President of the 
United States, consequently he could do something. But 
if I had been appointed as Director it would have been a very 
different thing. I should only have been backed by Sir John 
Jellicoe, who was then Director of Naval Ordnance; but in 
name only, for he had little power to do anything and was 
not a member of the Board of Admiralty. It was useless 
for me to try to play Captain Sims’ part without his power, 
so I got the name changed from ‘Director’ to ‘Inspector’ of 
Target Practice.” 


ROOSEVELT AS A MARKSMAN 


Perhaps Theodore Roosevelt understood gunnery 
because he was interested in marksmanship. During 
the last eighteen months of his second term, I was his 
naval aide, in addition to my duties as Inspector of 
Target Practice. One afternoon, shortly before he re- 
tired to private life, I went to his office on some business 
or other, and while there one of the White House mes- 
sengers came in and reported that a box of guns had just 
been delivered. They were rifles of various kinds that 
had been ordered for the proposed hunting expedition in 
Africa. The President expressed a boyish satisfaction 
and said that he would examine them directly—just as 
soon as he had finished signing a stack of routine papers; 
and he speeded up the signing so as to get at the precious 
guns. 

I said to him: “Are you a good shot with a rifle?” 
He dropped his pen, spun around his swivel chair and 
snapped out: “What do you mean, am I a good shot?” 

Ireplied:“Imean, 


Unprotected gun of the *‘U. S. S. Brooklyn’’ 


simply strenuously 
interested. He liked 
frankness. 

“Well,” I said, “I’ve got just this to say about it: 
you had better find out how many ‘hits per gun 
per minute’ you can make before you go to Africa and 
find a big rhinoceros charging down on you. You know 
that in your own words ‘the only shots that count are 
the shots that hit,’ but you have got to get them in 
before the rhinoceros gets to work with his horns. Your 
life may depend on ‘hits per gun per minute.’ ” 

“Yes, I know all about that,” he replied, “but what 
do you propose that I do about it?” 

“Just what you did with the Navy,” I answered. 
ou might have a test first to see how you shoot and if 
you need it I can put you through a course of training.” 

“Yes,” he said, “the plan is all right, only I haven’t 
the time to go to a target range.” 

“The rhinoceros won’t take that into consideration,” 
I told him; and then I said that I could have a range 
suitable for testing and training set up in the White 
House itself and the training would take no more than 
half an hour a day. 

“How are you going to do that?” he asked, mystified. 

I explained that a certain mechanical aiming device 
would enable me to determine at once whether or not he 
could aim accurately and fire rapidly; that the same 
machine could be used for training him if he needed it; 
and that it could be set up in any part of the White House 
that afforded a clear view sixty feet in length. 

He at once agreed to be tested, and he promised to 
submit to training if it was found necessary. The aiming 
appliance was at once installed in the third story of the 
White House. It was of such a nature as to show, be- 
yond the possibility 
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can you aim quickly 
and accurately, fire, 
reload, aim and fire 
again and keep it up 
rapidly ; thatis, what 
recordcan you make 
in ‘hits per gun per 
minute’?”’ 

He understood 
very well that our 
naval records in 
great gun firing de- 
pended upon the 
number of hits the 
guns made per min- 
ute; that the Navy’s 
success in battle 
woulddependchiefly 





The British type of protected gun 


of doubt, a marks- 
man’s defects of 
aiming, especially 
that of “pulling off”’ 
when firing, because 
it would show gra- 
phically the posi- 
tions and motions 
of the line of sight 
at all times on a 
miniature target at- 
tached to the .ma- 
chine. When the 
aim was perfect, a 
small needle pointed 
at the center of a 
little bull’s-eye, and 
the needle pierced 
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the bull’s-eye if the trigger was pulled steadily. As 
the movements of the needle corresponded with the 
movements of the line of sight, one had only to watch 
the needle to see what sort of aiming the marksman 
had done. 

The test was carried out and showed that the 
President, though a fair shot, had the usual defects of 
the occasional hunter: that he was too slow in aiming, 
not sufficiently expert in reloading, and though fair in 
holding on, he often pulled the line of sight off the target 
when attempting to fire rapidly. 

Through watching the needle and the small target 
while one of us did the aiming and firing, he was at once 
convinced that the machine gave a true record of a 
marksman’s ability, and that his own record showed that 
he was not as expert as he would like to be. He accord- 
ingly agreed to put in half an hour’s training at a certain 
hour each afternoon, and I at once detailed a competent 
marine officer, Lieutenant Harry R. Lay (now Lieutenant 
Colonel), who was an 
expert with this training 
device. 

The President kept 
the agreement faithfully, 
often giving more than 
half an hour of his time, 
and he submitted to the 
discipline of training 
with the docility of the 
veriest recruit, but with 
an enthusiasm and ear- 
nestness that recruits 
seldom attain, and the 
result was rapid prog- 
ress in steadying his aim 
and in increasing his 
rapidity. 

Doubtless his progress 
was not solely due to his 
well-known desire to 
excel in all branches of 
a sportsman’s skill: per- 
haps the vision of the 
thundering charge of a 
two-horned rhinoceros 
supplied some of the pep 
that he put into his 
training. 


ROOSEVELT AND SHIP 
DESIGN 
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with the exposed position of our guns and crews. Other 
similar defects were pointed out. This report was fol- 
lowed up by a general criticism of the Board on Con- 
struction and Design of Battleships, written at the 
request of Admiral Remey in December, 1901. In that 
report I stated: 


» “Tt will thus be seen that, if the analysis of the compara- 
tive fighting powers of the Royal Sovereign and Asama are 
approximately correct, there is no escape from the humiliat- 
ing conclusion that we have proudly sent abroad, as an exam- 
ple of American naval architecture,a new battleship that is not 
superior in fighting quality to types half a dozen years older, 
and that would be an easy prey for a modern armored cruiser. 

“All of the ships completed since the Kentucky, as well 
as those now building, possess all of the defects of this class 
though some of them have not the additional danger of 
superimposed turrets.” 


This gives an idea of the nature of the report to which 
in a letter dated March 
11, 1902, I invited the 
President’s attention. I 
also drew his attention 
to the dangerous spirit 
of complacency among 
the majority of older 
officers which rendered 
improvements impossi- 
ble. That must have 
struck a responsive 
chord, for the President 
was a believer in young 
men. Perhaps an ex- 
tract from my letter will 
help to give an idea what 
was at stake: 


“TI am afraid I could 
never explain successfully 
the present mental atti- 
tude of the Navy. I can- 
not even trace clearly my 
own experience. I may 
say, however, that, from 
the day that I entered the 
Naval Academy, I was 
taught that our officers 


— were the finest in the 


world (wehad only wooden 
ships then); I thought the 
‘White Squadron’ was 
composed of the best ves- 
sels of their class; each 








The reform in gunnery 
was not the only im- 
portant change fostered 
by the President. His 
concern over the defects in our ship design resulted not 
only in the correction of evils in the ships of that 


_ time, but led later to his ardent support of the “all-big- 


gun” battleship, now known by the name of the proto- 
type, the Dreadnought. 

From March 5, 1897, for four years as Naval Attaché 
in France and Russia, I had an opportunity to study 
the latest European developments in naval construction 
and reported on them to the Department. Some of 
these reports came to Mr. Roosevelt’s attention. He 
was therefore somewhat prepared for the criticisms which 
came later. 

The storm broke over a strong criticism of the Ken- 
tucky and the Kearsarge, the pride of our Navy at that 
time, May, 1901. The report contrasted the protected 
gun positions of the British ships of the Canopus class 


Admiral Sims—from a recent picture 


ship that we launched was 
‘the latest expression of 
naval science;’ and our 
first, and all succeeding 
battleships, have been ‘The Greatest Fighting Machines 
Afloat.’ 

“Tf you will kindly turn to the last pages of the paper on 
The Board on Construction, you will find photographs show- 
ing the effective protection of a British 6-inch, casemate gun; 
also one of the Brooklyn’s 5-inch guns, standing in a gaping 
port that is more than twice the area of the whole gun and its 
mount, which the armor was designed to protect. 


Photograph by Underwood and Underwood 


“T cannot now understand how I could ever have looked 
at that gun, in 1897, and thought that it was protected. I 
would not have believed it possible that even a life-long flat- 
tery could have so blinded one to such a manifest absurdity; 
but it is the simple truth. The gun shown in the photograph 
is in the Brooklyn’s starboard gangway, and has been seen, 
during the past seven years, by practically every officer in 
the Navy; but I will venture to say that the veil of self- 
sufficiency, or whatever is the mysterious influence that 
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paralyzes the critical faculty, has prevented every one of 
them from fully realizing that all the vitals of the gun, and 
every member of the crew, would be exposed to certain 
destruction in action; and that, consequently, the armor is 
carried as a dead weight. 

“That this statement is not exaggerated is shown in the 
most conclusive manner possible by the fact that the auxiliary 
guns of all of our ships, now built and building, are similarly 
exposed before open ports, and are installed all in a single 
compartment, thus rendering a number of the guns, and all of 
the crews, liable to disablement from the effects of a single 
high-explosive shell — a projectile long since adopted by all 
important navies, but not vet by ours — all of the foregoing 
in so far as it relates to design, in violation of the principle of 
isolated gun positions, that has been universally adopted, by 
all of the principal navies of the world, since eight or ten 
years. 

***No one knows his own city or his own country till he 
has been abroad and returned.’ I ‘returned’ the day that I 
stepped on board the Kentucky, at Gibraltar, and saw that 
not only were all of her auxiliary guns exposed in the same 
manner, but that her turret guns, and the magazines beneath 
them, were even more dangerously exposed.” 


The bureaus responsible for the designs thus at- 
tacked, naturally enough, were none too well pleased. 
They considered that the criticisms reflected on their 
professional ability. And yet it was not necessarily so. 
The great difficulty lay in the organization. For exam- 
ple, taking only the matter of the guns: The Bureau of 
Construction designed the turrets; the Bureau of 
Ordnance designed the guns that went into the turrets, 
and the Bureau of 
Construction, 
again, designed the 
hoists that brought 
the ammunition up 
to the guns, and 
there was no co-ordi- 
nation between these 
bureaus!: The re- 
sults were often 
ludicrous — and 
dangerous. For ex- 
ample, when a gun 
and its mounting 
were put in a 
turret it was dis- 
covered that the 
gun could not be 
elevated or lowered 
to fire! So the 
Bureau of Con- 
struction had to cut 
great holes in the 
armor through 
which four 12-inch 
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The American ‘‘Dreadnought’’—after a sketch made by 
Henry Reuterdahl for ‘‘Collier’s Weekly’’ 





shells could penetrate at one time! No designer, how- 
ever clever, could produce other than idiotic results 
under so hopeless a condition. So I stated in one of 
my memoranda for President Roosevelt’s “inside 
pocket” — the President’s habit of demanding memo- 
randa to take home in his inside pocket will be described 
later — our methods of designing a warship did not 
conform to the methods used by other countries, and 
efficiency and common sense alike condemned them. 
In the memorandum I said: 


“Up to the present time the general plans of vessels have 
been decided upon by a small body of officers, about half of 
whom are concerned exclusively with consideration of mate- 
rial, and all of whom are intensely occupied by numerous 
details of an administrative nature. The result is, as the 
Chief of the Bureau of Construction recently stated: 

‘While this body of officers determines only the general 
characteristics of vessels, the Chiefs of the material bureaus 
determine without discussion (outside their bureaus) a great 
many questions concerning the arrangement of military appli- 
ances, some of which are vitally essential to the vessel’s suc- 
cess in battle. All of these military characteristics, both 
general and detailed, are not subject to criticism by the offi- 
cers who must be responsible for their proper use, until after 
the plans of the vessel have been decided upon and the 
vessel built and placed in service. This process should be 
reversed.’” 


That was the trouble; we had put the cart before the 
horse. 


Just as a saw is a good thing, but not to shave 
with, so the ships 
built for the Navy 
may have been 
mighty fine ships 
— but not to fight 
with. When an in- 
stitution begins to 
lose sight of the end 
in its worship of the 
means, that insti- 
tution needs to be 
overhauled. The 
remark of the War 
Department Bureau 
Chief at the time of 
the Spanish-Ameri- 
can Warhas become 
a classical illustra- 
tion of this: 

“ Here I had just 
got things running 
nicely when a war 
had to come along 
and spoil the whole 
business.” 


ADMIRAL SIMS’ SECOND ARTICLE WILL APPEAR IN THE DECEMBER McCLURE’S 


Welcome Home! 
By F. W. P. Swinborne 


AR-FIT returns in peace your fleet to-day 


From round the world triumphant to your shore! 


To greet it now vast multitudes outpour, 
Thronging from your great cities every way, 
All honor to the sailor-man to pay 
Who braves the tempest-blast and battle-roar, 
And welcome home the gallant ships once more 


From southern lands to seas of northern gray. 
Its venturous cruise will make for history 

An epoch! and as great, perchance, as when 
One storm-swept bark, fulfilling destiny, 

The Mayflower, anchored—and devoted men 
Reared in the wilds their pure democracy 

To found your Empire, dreamed of even then. 


From “Sonnets on the Cruise of the American Battle Fleet Around the World,” 1909 
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“Twenty-two minutes late! Say—I promised to give you some points on efficiency’ 


Napoleon Takes His Mind Off 


By Richard F. Maynard 


Illustrated by 


If a man has tools and the genius to use them, he may, 
like Napoleon, cross out the word “impossible;”’ but with 
Bently it was a fair question how much could be done with 
nothing—or with nothing tangible; how much one could give 
out of an empty purse, from a down-and-out social posi- 
tion, and even without being especially gifted or clever; 


with nothing to do with except . . But that is the 
story. 
66 ET ’er rip!” said the young man. “I’m late!” 






But Bently, like the elevator, belonged to 
the established order and was not to be 
hurried. Placidly he stroked the Napoleonic 
lock of hair on his almost bald forehead as he politely 
inquired, “Beg pardon, sir, but haven’t you forgotten 
your hat?” 

“Say, I won’t get there at all if you don’t start! 
Shoot me down to the restaurant. Hat after break- 
fast.” 

“But, sir, there’s no breakfast served in the res- 
taurant, only lunch and dinner. Very sorry, sir. Most 
of the tenants what haven’t regular kitchens ——” 

“Let me out!” The young man vanished into his 
own apartment, reappeared and crossed the hall into the 
elevator again before his door slammed after him. His 


Hanson Booth 


hat was on crooked and he carried a bulging portfolio. 
He straightened his hat. 

“Say, push her along faster, can’t you? It’s the 
devil being late the first morning!”’ 

“Yes, sir,” echoed Bently sympathetically, “it is 
indeed, sir.” 

The stern young man flashed a glance at him, then 
looked him up and down. “Been here long enough to 
know the ropes?” 

“Six months, sir. Is there anything I can do for 
you?” 

“Well, I'll put it up to you. I landed yesterday 
from California to take charge of the New York office of 
the Hammerton Tractor Company. My uncle is presi- 
dent and lives West. A clerk in the office rented this 
place for me. I thought I was fixed but I can’t work 
without food. What’s the answer?” 

“Oh, sir, you could get a little electric stove and — 

“Just what I can’t do. Haven’t time to buy one, 
let alone cook on it. Come again.” 

“But if you had the stove, sir, some one could —— 

“Look here, I haven’t time to talk. I want break- 
fast every morning. I want fruit, cereal, two eggs, 
toast and coffee. If you'll manage to get that cooked 
for me at eight-fifteen regular, I’ll pay you anything 


” 
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I’ve worked with all 


that’s reasonable and then some. 
sorts of men and I’ve generally found they treat me 


square when I treat them square. Here’s twenty-five 
dollars to start things. Are you game to tackle it?” 

For some time after the nervous step of Philip Ham- 
merton had clicked out the front door, Bently stood 
looking at the crisp two tens and a five. 

At one minute past eight the following morning he 
presented himself at Hammerton’s door with arms full 
of a number of things and seventeen cents in change. He 
had done it “handsome” and spent the young gentle- 
man’s money for what was “right and proper.” 

Hammerton, half shaved, opened the door. 
— But where’s the cook?”’ 

“You left all the arrangements to me, sir, you may 
remember, so I engaged myself in that capacity, also as 
butler, sir, if you please.” 

“O. K. on that. Sized you up for the sort to help a 
fellow out, once you got the idea. But, say, don’t ring 
the bell, mornings. Here’s an extra key. Saves time.” 

As Bently spread the white cloth over the library 
table, a sunbeam slanting on it lit up his clean, old, Eng- 
lish face. A smile flickered about the corners of his 
mouth and he straightened his shoulders as one who 
feels himself “coming back” after being jolly well down 
and very nearly out. He set the table with an individual 
technique and cut the grapefruit to an intricately fancy 
shape with almost careless ease. At the entrance of the 
stern young man, he pulled out hischair with the hauteur 
of the profession combined with its graceful deference 
and then stood behind him in a stately Napoleonic atti- 
tude. 


“Good! 


AMMERTON, after eating two-thirds around 

the grapefruit, suddenly demanded, “Say, you 
don’t happen to have a newspaper in your pocket, 
do you?” 

“No, sir. Very sorry. To-morrow, sir.” 

“Good! I like to have something to do when I’m 
eating. Ever have to eat aloac?” 

“Yes, sir; ever since ~ 

“Are you a widower, Bently?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Say, Bently, I don’t want to hurt your feelings, but 
I can’t talk out the back of my head. Would it break 
any of the Ten Commandments if you should stand 
where I can see you?” 

“Well, sir, it would be a bit unusual, but there are 
exceptions, as you might say. Sometimes, when Lady 
Claibourne didn’t come down to breakfast, my Lord 
would say, ‘Bently, stand around and we'll have a bit 
of a chat about the garden.’ For he was a great hand to 
talk of the flowers, he was, and a deal of pleasure he took 
in them.” 

“Funny! Never heard grown men talk about flowers!” 

“Oh, sir, a few blossoms on your breakfast table 
would .. .” 

“Don’t cut off that w ay. What would they do?” 

“They'd smile up in your face, sir, and start the day 
right.” 

“Go on, Bently! You’re joking! Wouldn’t even see 
them. Rather have a bunch of fruit. Some use.” 

Bently didn’t answer. The stern young man glanced 
up across a lifted spoonful of breakfast.food. Bently’s 
face looked listless and the Napoleonic pose drooped. 

‘Say, Bently, I don’t just get your idea, but I 
wouldn’t mind taking a sample of it. Buy me some 
flowers and put them under my nose at breakfast. — 
Ought to have something to start the day right yourself, 
I guess. Look played out. What’s the matter? No 
breakfast?” 
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“Not yet, sir. I came here directly I was off duty.” 

“So that’s it! Been up all night tending the elevator 
and switchboard, then I invite you to watch me eat. 
Perfectly rotten efficiency! Sit down and have a bite 
with me.” 

“Oh, sir! If Lord Claibourne could imagine any of 
his men so far forgetting himself as that, he’d turn in 
his grave!” 

“Do him good!” 

“Yes, sir, —I beg pardon—but . . 

“Well, say, do you think I can enjoy eating like this? 
If you could talk about bloomin’ flowers with his Lord- 
ship, why can’t you drink a cup of coffee with me? — If 
you can’t sit down, take it standing.” 

“Well, sir, you’re very kind . . . 

“Try the top of the bookcase for a lunch counter. 
And cook yourself some eggs. Say, this is great, having 
some one to eat with. Feel a lot more human. How 
much would you charge to eat here every morning 
regular?” 

“Qh, sir, if I might! 
would mean to me. 
thing for anything! 

“Steady, Bently! 
another cup 
place before.” 


”? 


”? 


You don’t know what it 
Indeed, I wouldn’t charge you any- 

" 

Don’t go off your head. Have 

Say, I sure have seen you some 


ENTLY smoothed down his lock of hair and struck 

an attitude with one hand behind him, one tucked 

in his vest, and his head thrust slightly forward. 
“Does this remind you, sir?” 

“Well, Ilbe . . . ! Napoleon!” 

“T used to look more like him than I do now, sir. 
The waiters at the Waldorf called me ‘ Napoleon’ Bently. 
That started me reading about him. Oh, sir, mustn’t 
he have been magnificent in his coronation robes!—I 
thought if Napoleon had been a waiter like me, he’d have 
been a Head Waiter!” 

“Bright idea.” 

“Yes, sir, but there was Josephine — only her real 
name was Mary. She wasn’t very strong so I gave up 
everything and moved out on Long Island where we 
served shore dinners to motorists. I called myself ‘Head 
Waiter’ then, but I was also ordinary waiter and omnibus 
besides, which I fancy wasn’t the way Napoleon the 
Great would have managed it. But we had a lovely 
garden and were very happy until it all ended.—After- 
ward I was taken with a fever and when I came out of 
it, the doctor told me to do the easiest work I could find. 
This is it, sir: push the lever forward and you go up; pull 
it back and you go down; and open and shut the door.’ 

“But Napoleon . PD ae 

“T lost Napoleon here, sir. 
as a night elevator man.”’ 

“Why didn’t you get out, then? 
now, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir, but you see I’m quite alone in the world 
and sometimes the people in the building speak to me 
most affable, ‘Good-night’ and ‘Good-morning’ — and 
the weather. It’s very kind of them. And sometimes 
their little children ride up and down with me pretending 
we’re in a balloon, most adorable, sir.” His old face 
glowed with gentleness. ‘Then at night, when every- 
body’s asleep, you know, I’m the only one on guard. 
There might be a fire or a burglar or something.—There 
never is, but there might be.—Somehow I’ve put off 
going away 

“Huh! 
ask me!” 

“Yes, sir, I’m afraid so.—I seem to have failed in 
everything.” 





I couldn’t imagine him 


Health all right 


Awful poor imitation of Napoleon, if you 
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“Oh, I wouldn’t say that. You have vision, that’s 
something. You can see what might be. And your 
idea isn’t so bad. All you need is a little more punch 
in your efficiency.—Tell you what, I'll give you some 
points on it!—But I’ve got to hump along now. Where'd 
you put the portfolio I left on that corner of the table?” 

“Here it is, sir.” 

He started like a sprinter at the crack of a pistol and 
after him the door slammed with a reverberating boom. 

The next morning Hammerton came into the break- 
fast-room tying his tie. He finished exactly as he 
reached his chair. 

“Say, Bently, what sort of a building is this I’m in, 
anyway?” 

“A studio building, sir, mostly artists and musicians, 
you know, and some other folks who fancy the big, two- 
story studios to entertain in.” 

“Musicians! Ha! There’s a female person in the 
next apartment who sings, actually sings, late at night. 
Doesn’t it beat the devil how inconsiderate some people 
are! I go to bed at ten sharp. Have to, to work the 
way I do.—She doesn’t even begin till I’m ready to go 
to sleep. Then she'll stop and wait a few minutes and 
start in again. I'll bet it was after eleven before she 
finally quit! Then I lay awake a while before I could 
be sure she was really through. She’ll drive me crazy!” 





ENTLY looked troubled. 

continued: 

“Say, I could sleep next to a brass band if it played 
loud and regular enough but this intermittent soft singing 
keeps me guessing. Sometimes she sings so low I have 
to strain my ears and that wakes me up worse than ever. 
Her tunes are all right, start out fine, but then her voice 
gets kind of sad, like she couldn’t help turning a regular 
good one into a hymn. Gave me the blues. Wished 
I was back in Frisco. If she feels that bad, she ought 
to take something for it.” 

“Tt’s very odd, sir, but it’s the music she’s taking 
for it. Her housekeeper told me. She came from Bos- 
ton the same day you moved in, wearing the deepest 
mourning, her face so pale and sad, sir, like a white 
rose in the rain.” 

“T know that kind, Bently, all black, sagging clothes, 
black gloves, nothing but gloom, and watery eyes with 
tears running along the wrinkles. Ought to be a law 
against black.” 

“Oh, sir, she hasn’t any wrinkles. She’s quite 
young. And as for black, the very next day she went 
out with a soft green dress on, like a white rose in the 
sunshine, if I may say so, sir.”’ 

“That’s funny! How’d she get sense enough to cut 
out mourning?” 

“Doctor’s orders, sir. I believe he said she couldn’t 
stand living in black after what she’s been through.” 

“Some doctor! But what did he want her to sing 
for? I should think-it would make her feel worse than 
ever.—Did me.” 

“The housekeeper said, sir, that the young lady 
would have to get interested in something to take her 
mind off.” 

“What’s the matter with her mind?”’ 

“She’s very nervous and often doesn’t go to sleep 
till broad daylight.” 

“Bad. No efficiency in that.” 

“No, sir, but seeing it’s so, her housekeeper wanted 
me to ask if you would be so kind as to close your door 
more quietly in the morning, sir, —begging your pardon.” 

“Wake her up, do I? Tell her, if she’ll quit sere- 
nading, I’ll sneak out like a black velvet kitten.” 

“I’m sure the young lady would be very sorry if she 


The stern young man 


knew she had disturbed you, sir. Singing so faintly, as 
you said, very likely she had no sort of notion any one 
could hear her.—She’s a very sweet young lady, if I may 
say so, sir.” 

“That has nothing to do with her keeping me awake. 
That’s sentiment. Makes you soft-headed. Undermines 
efficiency. Cut it out.” 

“Yes, sir, I beg pardon.” 

The stern young man looked up across the steaming 
coffee. The Napoleonic pose was drooping again. 

“Don’t take it that way, Bently.—I see you’ve got 
that bunch of Pollyannas for me.—Very pretty.—-But 
give them to the lady with my apologies for slamming the 
door.” 

“Thank you, sir; that’s very handsome of you, sir.” 

“And Bently, get me another bunch for the table. 
They don’t do any harm as far as I can see.” 

The next morning there was a pack of letters at the 
left of the stern young man’s grapefruit. 

“Morning, Bently. Ha! Letters! Let me put you 
on to a trick of efficiency. Lay them at the right and 
face down, then I can slit them open one after another 
like this, see?” 

He began to read, not —at first — forgetting his 
— . » + ! Say, Bently, listen to 
this: 


“*Dear Traveler to the Great City, 

“*You won’t recognize my handwriting because I 
never wrote to you before. But I thought you might be 
glad to know that some one back home is thinking of 
you a great deal. I only have to shut my eyes to see 
you sitting at your desk that last morning! I know you 
must be awfully busy planning your beautiful career — 
[Never thought of tractors just that way!] — but would 
you let me write to you and tell you just how I feel about 
everything? I am trying to copy your manners and be 
like you in every way because I think you’re just won- 
derful. 

“ ‘With love, Mor.tre.’ 


HE stern young man looked up speechless. 
“Don’t you know who it’s from, sir?” 
“Might be a stenographer in the Frisco office from 
what she says about my desk. Didn’t know her first 
name. Always looked kind of scared when I dictated to 


-her. That’s the way they are when they begin to get 


foolish, isn’t it?” 

“Very likely, sir. I’m sure she must be very fond 
of you.” 

“Go on, Bently!—But, say, this might be a kind of a 
love letter, wouldn’t you think?—Makes a fellow feel 
sort of nice!—But you don’t suppose somebody is trying 
to work off a little humor, do you? Hang it all! There’s 
something about it doesn’t smell just right.” 

He turned it over. 

“Hello! Here’s a postscript on the back page. Might 
have missed it. 

“«P. S.— Mother says not to seal this till Father 
comes in. He might want to send you a message. 

“*P, P. $. — I hear him in the hall now. 

““P. P. P. S. — He says to taper off on those choco- 
late-coated pills and take only one after meals.’” 

“Pills! Pillst, Where’s the envelope that letter came 
in? Here! ‘Miss Lois Etheridge!’” 

Bently shifted uneasily. “I’m sorry, sir, but some- 
times I’m very hurried sorting the mail. I brought it to 
the right floor but to the wrong apartment. It’s for the 
young lady from Boston.—Yes, sir, the one who sings.” 

“Ha! That one! And I'll have to write ‘Opened by 
mistake by Philip Hammerton.’ Hate to sign my name 
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to knowing all about the pills the lady takes. If she’s 
an invalid, she’s probably touchy on the subject.”’ 

“Oh, sir, I shouldn’t say she is an invalid. It’s just 
that some of her folks died of the flu and some of other 
things, and now she hasn’t a single relative left in the 
world. She’ll be all right, her housekeeper says, as soon 
as she can take her mind off and get something else to 
think of. It seems too dreadful, sir, that a lovely young 
lady like that ws 

“Steady, Bently! Get back to the point. It was 
really your mistake, you know.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And it seems to me, instead of my writing on the 
envelope, it would be more polite if you should just hand 
the letter in and explain to the housekeeper person how 
it happened.” 

“Very well, sir, only . 

“Only what?” 

“Would you mind if I should do it while you’re in the 
hall waiting for the elevator? Explaining it in your 
presence, sir, would sort of make it seem all right, you 
know, wouldn’t it?” 

“Well, come on, then.”” Hammerton grabbed his hat 
and portfolio. 

“Tf you please, sir, don’t ring the elevator bell too 
soon.” 

Steps sounded from inside Miss Etheridge’s apart- 
ment. A _ pleasant-faced little woman with apple 
cheeks and tawny hair, slightly silvered, smiled a good- 
morning to Bently as he held out the letter. 

“Dreadful mistake, you know, Mrs. Simpson. All 
my fault is 

“Excuse me, Mr. Bently.” She turned her head as 
though listening. “Just let me answer that phone.” 
Then her voice sounded muffled from the inner hall. 
“Tt’s there now? She'll be right down. Miss Lois, your 
taxi is waiting.” 





” 





AMMERTON put his finger on the elevator bell 
and held it. Mrs. Simpson returned to the door 
and took the letter. 
A soft voice called from within, “Ring for the ele- 
vator, Jane, please. I’m coming.” 
“Tt’s getting rung all right,” commented the stern 
young man. He shifted his feet restively. At the 
sound of light steps approaching, the elevator not having 


Hammerton was held by the unsmiling 
dark blue eyes of a pale flower of a girl 





arrived, he bolted for his own door. “I forgot my 
umbrella. Don’t hold the elevator. {’ll go next trip.” 

“But, sir, it’s bright sunshine!”’ 

Though half in his door, Hammerton turned on 
Bently but was held by the unsmiling dark blue eyes of 
a pale flower of a girl. Under his startled gaze she low- 
ered her lashes with an uncertain flutter, then diffidently 
raised them toward Bently. 

“Ts anything the matter?” 

“Yes, ma’am, sort of an accident about a letter for 
you that Mr. Hammerton —this is Mr. Hammerton, 
Miss Etheridge de 

“Sounds like an introduction,” said the stern young 
man, advancing. ‘Pleased to meet you.” 

She raised her hand limply to his, lowered her eyes and 
raised them again with a quite unsuccessful effort to 
smile. Her words came hesitatingly. “I—I am so 
sorry to have disturbed you. I hope you slept better 
last night.” 

“No. Guilty conscience. Awful silence kept me 
awake. Say, Miss Etheridge, you just sing any old 
time of day or night you feel like it. Anybody that 
tries to stop you ought to have something coming to him. ” 
— Bently’s mouth dropped open with an expression of 
mild surprise.—‘‘And say, I’m mighty sorry I slammed 
my door. Looks this morning like you had a mind to 
slam yours first.” 

‘One corner of her mouth quivered just a little. ‘Oh, 
no. I have to go to my music lesson. I’m afraid I’ll 
be late.” 

She raised her hand to the elevator bell just as the 
door rolled open. Hammerton looked at his watch. 
‘‘Whew! I’ve got to sizzle! Seven minutes behind 
schedule!” 

“T’m afraid it’s my fault. Let me take you to the 
subway. I’m going by. 

The door clanged shut. 

When Bently let himself into Hammerton’s apart- 
ment the next morning, a cheerful sound of whistling 
came from the bedroom. It was a fragment of a tune 
that proceeded but a little way when it ran off the track 
on a wrong nofe. There followed hesitating experi- 
ments up and down the scale until, at eight-fifteen, the 
whistler came briskly in tying his tie. 

“Morning, Bently. Coffee 
smells good. Hungry!” 





’ 
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“T’m most particularly glad, sir.” 

“Why so much joy, Bently?” 

“There'll be something especial, sir. Mrs. Simpson 
asked if I would do her the favor of tasting her waffles 
to see if there is anything the matter with them. It 
seems that the poor young lady, sitting at the table all 
by herself, barely touches anything, and Mrs. Simpson 
afterwards eating all by herself, which she isn’t used to, 
hasn’t a bit of relish for her own cooking. So you 
see -—” 

“But, Bently, hold on a minute. Were those waffles 
good?” 

“T was just coming to that, sir. Mrs. Simpson is to 
bring you a plateful at twenty-three minutes to nine. 
‘That would be as you finish your first piece of toast. I 
thought if you should eat waffles from there on, very 
likely you could have three and still get out on schedule.” 

“Bently, you’re improving. You're getting the 
idea.”’ 

“Thank you, sir.”’ 


T the correct moment, Mrs. Simpson came in bear- 
ing a napkin-covered plate and a little pitcher. 

“Tt’s real maple syrup from the Etheridge country 
place in the Berkshire Hills. I was born and raised up 
that way. My father used to work for Miss Lois’s 
grandfather.” 

“Yum! Melt in my mouth! Say, Mrs. Simpson, 
couldn't you put Bently on to the way you doit? Taste 
better than toast.” 

“Why, Mr. Hammerton, I’d make some for you any 
time and glad to.” 

“Thanks.—Couldn’t impose on Miss Etheridge, 
though.” 

“Oh, she wouldn’t mind. Why, she was saying only 
yesterday it must be awful for a young man to be three 
thousand miles away from everything he’s used to and 
have to eat all alone around in restaurants.” 

“Did she say that? Sure was mighty nice of her.” 

“She’s very grateful to you, Mr. Hammerton.”’ 

“To me? Goon! What for?” 

“Maybe it was kind of accidental} but it was for 
slammin’ your door. You woke her up two mornings 
so early she couldn’t help but be sleepy at bed-time, and 
then she slept so much better she gave me orders to wake 
her every morning. But just now when I went to call 
her, she rubbed her eyes and said, ‘Why, Jane! I slept 
all night! Mr. Hammerton’s door is better than all 
Doctor’s chocolate-coated pills.’” 

“Ha! Do you hear that, Bently! Say, Mrs. Simp- 
son, she’s good stuff to take it that way. Expect she'll 
be thanking me for opening her private correspondence 
next.” 

“Well, Mr. Hammerton, I don’t know but she might. 
That letter was from her doctor’s little girl, nice child, 
terrible fond of Miss Lois. First time since we came 
she’s had gumption enouglt to answer a letter. Maybe 
your opening it gave her something pleasant to write 
about. Anyway, there was almost a twinkle in her eyes. 
My, did me good to see that!” 

“Bet she was laughing at me behaving like a silly 
ass chasing back after my umbrella.” 

“Oh no, sir,” protested Bently, “but perhaps it all 
happened very fortunate to give her something to take 
her mind off.” 

“That’s right,” approved Mrs. Simpson, “but what’s 
worrying me is about taking her mind off to-morrow. 
It’s her birthday, the first she ever spent alone. Last 
year they gave her a surprise party and she was so 
happy, laughin’ and laughin’ till you couldn’t help but 
laugh yourself, it was that catchin’. And she’s got the 


loveliest dimple in her left cheek! —I ’most forgot it. 
Haven’t seen it now for weeks and weeks.”’ 

The stern young man stopped eating. “Say, some- 
thing ought to be done about that! Bently, why don’t 
you come across with an idea?”’ 

“Oh, sir, it isn’t for me to suggest, — but I could put 
on my butler’s uniform to wait on table and Mrs. Simpson 
could bake a birthday cake and ——”’ 

“Cake doesn’t make a party, Bently. You’ve got to 
have people at it.” 

“You, sir.” 

“Go on, Bently! She wouldn’t want me. Queer the 
whole thing!”’ 

Bently looked appealingly to Mrs. Simpson who 
clinched the idea by saying, ‘ Well, she don’t know any- 
body else.”’ 

“Sounds like I was elected. But maybe she’d get 
mad.” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Hammerton, she’s very understanding 
of other people. She'll take it the way it’s meant.” 

“Well, it’s up to you and Bently to fix things. I’ve 
got to hump along now.” 

“But, Mr. Hammerton, couldn’t you think of any way 
I might get her out of the house in the afternoon while 
I’m baking the cake and all?” 


HE stern young man’s eyebrows puckered. 
“Say, you don’t suppose . . . ? But I’m 
an idiot. She never would 3 

“What, Mr. Hammerton?” 

“To-morrow’s Saturday half-holiday. You don’t 
suppose she’d go to a matinee with me, do you? If you 
think there’s a chance, you can ask her. Now I’m off.” 

“But, sir, begging your pardon, wouldn't it be proper 
to write her a bit of a note inviting her, you know?” 

“Hate to write notes.” But he sat down and scratched 
with a pen. Presently, floating on the air, came a soft 
voice singing the song that Hammerton had been trying 
to whistle. “Ha! That’s how it ends! Would have 
bothered me all day.—Say, Bently, how do you spell 
‘effrontery,’ one or two ‘f’s?”’ 

“T don’t remember ever having spelled it, sir.” 

“Never mind, I'll spell it ‘n-e-r-v-e.’”’ 

As he handed the note to Bently, he glanced at the 
clock. ‘Twenty-two minutes late! Say, I promised to 
give you some points on efficiency. Here’s one: efficiency 
was invented to serve you, not to run you. When I’m 
late because of doing something more important, I’m 
not late! See?” He walked out with the dignity of one 
who leaves his reputation behind him. 

To Miss Etheridge, Bently explained, “He wished 
me to get the tickets after inquiring what you would 
prefer to see, ma’am.” 

She smiled wistfully. ‘It’s very kind of him, but I’m 
in the deepest mourning, really, though not in black.” 

“He'll be very disappointed, ma’am. I had orders 
to get two tickets. Would you think I’d best get one 
anyway se he can go alone? He’s too busy to do any- 
thing for himself.” 

“T’m afraid I can’t decide that for you, Bently.” 

“But — but very likely he’d be lonesome in a crowd 
if he couldn’t speak to anyone. Too bad he doesn’t 
know any nice young lady who could go with him.” 

“T’m sorry, Bently.” 

But instead of accepting the finality of her voice, he 
stood nervously smoothing his Napoleonic lock. “Well, 
I’m afraid he’ll be making himself sick if he works all 
the time and no one to take care of him.’”’ He swallowed 
and fidgeted. ‘Would you think, ma’am, I’d best get 
two tickets anyway and he might take one of the young 
typists from the office?” 




















NAPOLEON TAKES HIS MIND 




















He switched on the lights in the studio where the table gleamed with sparkling 
crystal and flashing silver 


Miss Etheridge lifted her dark eyes. 

‘Why are you so interested in him?”’ 

Bently’s face sobered. “I don’t know, ma’am. 
Mr. Hammerton is somebody to be interested in, very 
likely.”” Then, as with a sudden realization, he clenched 
his hands and burst out vehemently, “I’ve go/ to be 
interested in something! It’s a long time between the 
last tenant to come in at night and the first to go out 
in the morning. There’s too much time to think. I’m 
jolly well tired of myself. Mr. Hammerton came. He 


wanted breakfast service. He gave me something else 
to think of. He’s so very different, ma’am, he takes my 
mind off.” 

She looked down at a certain bunch of flowers on the 
table. “Oh, if anything could take my mind off!” 
With appealingly lifted eyebrows.—* You said the nights 
are long. I know how long they are. And you have 
thought it all out. So have I. But I haven’t found any 
answer and I don’t understand yours.” She rested her 
elbows on the table and dropped her head in her hands. 
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There was no sound but her uneven breathing. Slowly 
she lifted her flower-like face from the enclosing calyx 
of her fingers and looked up with glistening eyes. 

“Get two tickets, Bently. I'll go.” 


ATE the following afternoon the preparations had 
proceeded to the point of clinking the ice into 
the glasses when Bently, in all the gorgeous regalia of 
his butler’s uniform, switched off the lights at the sound 
of a key in the hall door. In crescendo with its opening 
came the lilting voice of Miss Etheridge: “. . anything 
so nice could ever happen again. Thank you so much!— 
I wish I might ask you in to dinner. If only I had thought 
to tell Jane!” 

“You do wish that, honest-to-goodness?” 

“Yes, cross my heart and hope to e 

“Then I’m coming.” 

“But 

“Oh, that'll be all right. All you need is a touch of 
magic. Just clap your hands and call your favorite 
genie — or jennie — or jane, as the case may be.” 

“Yes, Mr. Hammerton,” said Jane, stepping from 
behind the portiere. 

“Oh, that was easy,” laughed Miss Etheridge. “You 
saw her there all the time.” 

“But listen! Jane, can you cook dinner for two in 
one minute?” 

“Tf I don’t have to wait on table, sir.” 

“We'll clap for another genie to do that. Let’s have 
a celebrity. Nap, Nap, Nap, Napoleon!’ 

Bently stood out from the other portiere. 

“Prepare a banquet table.’ 

“Tnstantly, sir.” He switched on the lights in the 
studio where the table gleamed with sparkling crystal 
and flashing silver. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” exclaimed Miss Etheridge with 
wonder-eyes. ‘This is efficiency!” 

They sat down and Bently served them as cere- 
moniously as though they had been Lord and Lady 
Claibourne. When he brought in the birthday cake 
with twenty yellow-flaming candles, it lighted two 
glowingly happy young faces. 

“Now you know how old I am,” laughed Miss Lois, 
with the loveliest dimple in her left cheek. ‘When your 
birthday comes I’m going to get Jane to bake a cake for 
you and then I’ll know how old you are!” 

And so they chatted on and on until, if anyone had 
thought of it, it must have seemed very odd that almost 
any little thing, if once you put your mind on it, will 
serve to take it off. 








UT one tragic evening, while Bently was dozing in 
the telephone booth, came a buzz from the 

Hammerton apartment. ‘‘Is Miss Etheridge in?” 

“Ves, sir, I'll connect you directly.” 

Another buzz anda snap. “Lois!” 

“You, again! I told you ' 

“But, Lois, you must listen to reason.” 

“Some things may be above reason.” 

“Yes, if they’re supported by it.” 

“Well, anyway, they’re so and they can’t be helped.” 

“But just let me prove they’re not so and they can 
be helped.” 

“Whatever you prove, I’d still be in mourning. I 
feel wicked to have listened to you.” 

“But were your people the sort to be happier in 
heaven the more miserable you make yourself here?” 

**That’s brutal.” 

“Well, turn it over. Wouldn’t they be happier 
there if you had some one always to guard and protect 
you here and —and love you?” 





“Philip!” 
“Well, I can’t help saying it again. It’s something 


‘just so.’ Fact is, it’s a lot more ‘so’ than your being 
in mourning.” 
“Philip, how can you ——!” 


“Well, how can you act as though your own folks 
wouldn’t want you to be happy?” 

“You assume my happiness depends exclusively on 
you?” 

“Tf it did I’d move heaven and earth 

“Yet you won’t do the least thing I ask you; you 
won't let sd 

“Tt isn’t the least; it’s the most impossible.” 

“Why? ” 

“Because I love you.” 

“ Again!” 

“You wouldn’t have asked why if you didn’t want 
me to say it! I repeat, I love you.” 

“Philip, I can’t —I can’t listen to you. I won't! 
I'll go away. Good-by!” 

In the buzzing rn his voice said, ‘‘ Please” three 
times and ceased. 

Early the next morning, Miss Etheridge called up 
Grand Central and then a taxi office. For some time 
Bently rested his forehead on his folded arms, then de- 
liberately put the plug in the hole to ring Hammerton. 

“Hello! Hello!” 

“The taxi for Miss Etheridge will be here at eight 
o'clock, Mrs. Simpson. I'll be up directly to carry 
down the luggage.” 

“This isn’t the Etheridge apartment!” 

“Oh, I beg pardon, very stupid of me, sir.” 

As soon as he was relieved from duty, Bently, with 
trembling key, let himself into Hammerton’s apartment. 
The stern young man was not there. He began to make 
coffee much as a surgeon’s assistant might prepare a 
hypodermic. At eight-fifteen the phone rang. It was 
Hammerton’s voice. “Bently, — you old idiot, God 
bless you!— go down and pay off that taxi!” 

When breathlessly he returned, Miss Lois was sitting 
at the coffee percolator alone. With dewy eyes she 
smiled a peculiarly confused good-morning. 

“Bently, I’ve missed the train!” 

His expression was politely blank. 

“You said he took your mind off,” she explained. 

“Oh, ma’am, is it true?” he asked radiantly. “May 
I wish you happiness?” 

For answer, her nervous little laugh eddied in the 
dimple of her left cheek. “Oh, the accident to the tele- 
phone! He said it was your marvellous efficiency. Oh, 
I might have been gone by now!” 

Hurriedly Hammerton entered, his face haggardly 
happy. He walked up to Bently. “Shake!” They shook. 

As Bently seated him opposite Lois, the stern young 
man looked up in mute appeal for the correct thing 
in these almost married circumstances. At the sight 
of Bently’s pose and beatific expression he laughingly 
exclaimed, “‘ Napoleon at Friedland!” 

But instantly Lois lifted protesting eyes. ‘Oh, 
Philip, not that!—No, Bently! And I’m glad, glad 
you're not like Napoleon! What did he do but make 
wars and widows in trying to be Head Waiter of all 
Europe! And could he, in your place, have done what 
you did? Or would he, if he could?” 

“Say, Bently, it sure looks as though you’d better 
scrap that Napoleon idea.” 

“Yes, sir, but Oh, sir, I thought if I had 
some one great to copy after . . . 

“You did, Bently! You did!” cried Lois with a 
quaver of awe in her voice. “But it wasn’t Napoleon 


Red 


you were copying after, it wasn’t Napoleon! 
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The country is strewn with the wreckage of its former prosperity 


Re-Pioneering in the Berkshires 


A Story of Success Wrested from a Land of Tragedy 


BANDONED! Is there a more tragic word in the 
language? Lost hope, shattered ideals, broken 
spirits, failure—all of these the word implies. 


And there is 
tragedy on a grand scale 
in the thousands of aban- 
doned farms strewn up 
and down our Atlantic 
seaboard from Virginia to 
Maine. Once these farms 
supported a large and 
prosperous population. 
To-day, fields still neatly 
marked off with stone 
walls are over-grown 
with brush and weeds, and 
decaying buildings bear 
tottering witness of past 
glories. It has been esti- 
mated that if all of these 
abandoned farms were 
joined they would make 
an area twice the size of 
the state of Massachusetts. 
I could fill this page with 
foreboding statistics which 
show this to be one of the 
really big tragedies of 
America. 

But I have a happier 
purpose. This is to be a 
story of success; of success 
wrested from a Land of 
Tragedy under most try- 


By Harry A. Mount 


ing circumstances, a story of faith and courage, of 
resourcefulness and dogged persistence. 
The heroes of this story are a group of Jewish 
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immigrants, recruitedfrom 
one of the ugliest spots I 
know—the lower East Side 
in New York City — and 
set down by the process of 
curious circumstances in 
one of the loveliest spots 
on this earth—the Berk- 
shire Hills of Western 
Massachusetts. 

It is unusual to find 
Jews on the land. They 
seem to be traditionally 
bound to the cities and 
the marts of trade. Stran- 
ger still it is to find a 
group of workmen and 
small tradesmen from a 
large city succeeding on 
farms where natives of 
the soil have confessed 
failure. How this situa- 
tion came about holds, I 
think, a lesson of deep 
importance to every 
American. 

The statement has 
been made and often re- 
peated that these old 
Eastern farms were aban- 
doned because the land 
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“ran out;” it was no longer fertile and would not pro- 
duce crops to compete with the newer lands in the 
Middle West. However true this may be of some 
sections, it certainly is not true of the Berkshire farms. 
Those farms which are under proper cultivation are 
yielding to-day as good crops as ever came from them. 

It cannot be denied that the land is not as well suited 
to agriculture as in some other sections. Most of the 
farms lie on steep hillsides and the soil is stony. On the 
other hand, there is the compensating circumstance of a 
favorable climate and nearness to the great market 
centers. Some of the famous agricultural districts of the 
Far West are operating under far worse natural handi- 
caps. At least, these farms once yielded an independent 
livelihood to a much larger population than they now 
support and, in some cases, they were the basis of present- 
day fortunes. 

There isn’t any doubt 
about it; it wasn’t 
the farms, but the fami- 
lies which “ran out.” 
The lure of the cities 
to the younger genera- 
tions and Horace 
Greeley’s classic admo- 
nition ‘Go West, young 
man, go West!” had a 
lot more to do with it 
than failure of the soil. 
Ask any of the older na- 
tive Yankees how this 
farm or that one came to 
be abandoned and the 
answer is nearly always 
the same. 


“THe Boys AND GIRLS 
LEFT” 


“Oh, the boys and 
girls wouldn’t stay on 
the place and the old 
folks couldn’t run it any 
longer alone. They’ 
couldn’t sell it so they 
just abandoned it.” 

The Berkshire coun- 
try is strewn. with the. 
wreckage of its former 
prosperity. Not>-only. 
are farms abandoned, 


placed their land in the hands of a New York firm of 
Jewish real estate dealers. The plan was conceived — 
there seems to be some doubt as to whether the Yankee 
farmer or the real estate men should be given credit 
for it — of splitting the farms up into smaller tracts and 
selling them to immigrant Jews on the East Side in New 
York. The cheapness of the land would appeal to the 
bargain instinct of these people, and besides, most of 
them were thrifty and could make substantial down 
payments. If they knew nothing of farming and failed 
to make a living — well, foreclosure was always possible 
and then the farm could be sold over again. 

From the standpoint of the real estate men, at least, 
the scheme was successful. More abandoned farms 
were placed in their hands and soon a steady stream of 
Jewish settlers was moving into the Berkshires. Most 
of the land was sold “sight unseen,” and the Jews had 
no idea of the condi- 
tions they would en- 
counter until they had 
moved their families up 
into the hills. 

Jacob Rodd, who was 
a plumber in New York, 
found that he could 
wade across the “navi- 
gable river” on which 
he expected to ship his 
rich crops to market. 
Rodd bought three hun- 
dred acres of land for 
$1,000. But the house 
and barns he expected 
to find ready for occu- 
pancy were really ready 
to fall down. It took 
all of the savings he had 
not given to the real 
estate men to put the 
house in condition to 
shelter his family. The 
“fertile” fields were 
densely overgrown with 
brush and weeds and an 
immense amount of lab- 
or was required to clear 
them before a crop could 
be planted. 

The most discourag- 
ing circunistance of all 
was the almost open 











but roads, schools, 
churches, mills, small 
factories, a trolley line 
and a partially completed railroad—and even whole vil- 
lages. In fact the complete equipment of a community is 
idle and decaying. Only here and there do we find a 
Yankee farmer. That part of the native population 
which remains lives in the villages on the proceeds of its 
wits, a few scattered industries and the high price of 
chicken dinners for summer vacationists. Indeed, the 
vacationists, who swarm into the Berkshires in the 
summer, seem to be regarded as a sort of manna fallen 
from Heaven by the villagers, and should this source 
of revenue for any reason fail, no doubt the wrecking 
of this once prosperous community would be final and 
complete. 

The influx of Jews into this territory began about 
fifteen years ago when three old Yankee farmers living 
near the town of Lee (their affairs having come to such a 
pass that they must either sell or abandon their farms) 





hostility of the native 
Yankees. At every turn 
Jacob Rodd was cheat- 
ed, ignored, insulted. Add to this an almost complete lack 
of farming knowledge and we have pictured his desperate 
situation. However discouraged Jacob Rodd may have 
been, having set his hand to the plow he did not look 
back. He set to work with a will, and be it said to the 
everlasting credit of these Jewish settlers, in nearly 
every instance of this kind they stuck it out, through 
lean and bitter years, and to-day they are reaping 
a reward in independence and prosperity. 


SCENERY Up TO SPECIFICATIONS 


One thing Jacob Rodd found quite up to specifica- 
tions — the scenery. His farm tops a little hill from 
which he has a marvelous mountain view. Just back 
of the house is a little waterfall which for sheer beauty 
has few rivals anywhere. There are wild flowers the 
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like of which Jacob Rodd had never seen before. Ferns 
grow in the woods as tall as his head and when the 
mountain laurel is in bloom it transforms the hillsides 
into a veritable fairyland. . Occasionally he glimpsed, as 
he went about his work, a scared deer; a rabbit hopped 
from his path, or a partridge with its little ones scurried 
into the bushes. All of these things afforded new sur- 
prises and delights, which have never grown old, for 
Jacob Rodd and his wife. 

The first year Rodd managed to clear a few acres of 
ground and planted potatoes because — well, because 
he couldn’t think of anything else to plant! In spite of 
inexperience he got a fairly good crop. But his dis- 
illusion was complete when he attempted to sell the 
potatoes. But let Jacob Rodd tell this part of the story 
for himself: 

“T knew,” he says, “what I had to pay for potatoes 
in the city and I had 
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on 


he thought I had not sold the potatoes. He wanted to 
have a joke at my expense. 
“*What did you do with your potatoes?’ he called 
out. 
“*Why,’ I replied, ‘I built a bonfire and roasted them 
and ate every one, myself.’ 
“To this day I am occasionally reminded of the time 
I ate a whole wagon load of potatoes. I never traded at 
that store again and neither did my neighbors, but the 
man in Pittsfield who gave me cash built up a big busi- 
ness in the following years through the patronage we 
gave him. Most of us now have built up our own mar- 
kets in the cities, where we get better prices than we 
could get near by. It is only thirty-five miles to Spring- 
field, just a short auto trip, and I sell most of my stuff 
| there through friends. I get top-notch prices for every- 
thing because the people who buy it know it is clean and 
fresh. I get ten cents 





an idea what I ought to 
get for them. All the 
farmers sold their stuff 
then to the grocer with 
whom they traded, so I 
loaded fifteen bushels of 
my potatoes on a wagon 
and drove into Lee. The 
grocer offered me eighty- 
five cents -a bushel for 
them. I thought that 
was too low, but I need- 
ed the money and so I 
unloaded the potatoes. 
Then I went in after my 
money. 

“*Of course,’ the 
grocer said, ‘you know 
our usual business 
arrangement?’ 

““*T know,’ I said, 
‘that you owe me for fif- 
teen bushels of potatoes 
at eighty-five cents a 
bushel. That makes 
$12.75.’ 

*** All right,’ he said, 
‘but you must take it 
out in trade. Every- 
body does that.’ 

“T explained to him 
that no matter what 








—] a pound over market 
prices for my butter.” 


Poor LAND AND Goop 
BUSINESS 


The first big step to- 
ward success was taken 
when Jacob Rodd re- 
fused totakeoutin trade 
the value of his first 
wagon load of potatoes. 
He had to take over the 
land as slipshod farmers 
had left it, but he did 
not have to take over 
their business methods. 

However, even im- 
provement in marketing 
methods could not stave 
off impending disaster. 
Rodd had spent all of his 
money on the farm and 

- house and was in debt 
for his horse and a few 
necessary tools, while 
further payments on the 
farm and taxes were due. 

Furthermore, thenew 
settlers had found that 
they were unwelcome in 
the social life of the com- 














others did I would have 
to have the cash, for 
I needed it. 

“*T cannot get along without money,’ I told him, 
‘and the only income I have is from the things I raise. 
What will I do if one of my family gets sick and I have 
no money to send for doctor?’ 

“*Qh!’ he said, ‘farmers are not supposed to get 
sick.’ 

“When I saw that he would not give me the cash, I 
said not another word but went outside and loaded 
the potatoes back on the wagon. Then I went to all of 
the other grocers in town and they offered me the same 
price at the same terms. Then I drove on to Lenox 
and when I couldn’t do any better there I went on to 
Pittsfield and finally in Pittsfield I found a man who 
gave me 95 cents a bushel for my potatoes and paid me 
cash. 

“A few days after that I drove past the store where 
I had first offered the potatoes and the proprietor was 
standing in the door. He laughed when he saw me, for 


David Payenson learned agriculture in Russia 


munity and they kept 
more and more to them- 
selves. They seldom 
ventured into the towns, intrusting the few necessary 
errands to the stage driver who brought their mail. 

At the beginning of the second year the outlook was 
most forbidding. Some of the settlers were ready to 
give up and go back to the city. But in this juncture 
these people displayed another trait which marked them 
for success. Instead of each man fighting his own battle 
alone, they joined forces. They held a meeting to de- 
cide, first of all, whether to stay on the farms, or to go 
back to the city. There was one among them, David 
Payenson, who had attended an agricultural school in 
Russia. His counsel finally prevailed and it was decided 
to stay. 

It was further decided that straight farming in that 
section could not be made to pay, but, also upon Payen- 
son’s advice, it was decided to try cows and chickens 
along with the farming. Those who were best off finan- 
cially came to the assistance of those who needed help, 
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A part of the deserted village of North Blandford 





they traded labor in rush seasons and as a result of this 
co-operation the second dangerous year was bridged over 
and at its end the members of the little Jewish com- 
munity each had a start in poultry and cattle. 

All this was more than a dozen years ago. I have 
just spent several days in and about the towns of Lee, 
Otis, East Otis, Sandisfield, Blandford, Tollod and New 
Boston where a hundred or more Jewish farmers now 
own thousands of acres of land. One can pick out one 
of these farms almost without exception for its well kept 
buildings and fences. Every barn has its silo and there 
are sheds for the farm machinery; it is not allowed to 
rust away in fence corners. 

Most of the houses have been rebuilt and enlarged 
for another crop—summer boarders. These boarders 
come, most of them, from the crowded tenement quar- 
ters in New York and Boston and additions to the per- 
manent colony are being constantly recruited from their 
ranks. Many of those who come are friends or relatives 
of those already there. 

Samuel Shifrin, who is a brother-in-law of Jacob 
Rodd, came from New York nine years ago and took 
up an abandoned place near East Otis. He has spent 
over $30,000 for improvements, all out of the proceeds 
of the farm. Practically all of the members of the com- 
munity are immigrants from either Russia or Germany 
and all have been workmen or small tradesmen in New 
York. 

Even David Payenson, who was the only one among 
them who had training as a farmer, worked in New York 
two years as a carpenter because friends there advised 
him when he landed that he could make more money 
in the city. Isaac Rosner, who now owns a butchering 
establishment which furnishes meat for the whole coun- 
tryside, used to work in a machine shop in the city. 
Samuel Kaplan of Barrington, who was one of the first 
settlers, used to run a little tailoring shop. M. Frankel, 
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who has been on one of these farms for nearly sixteen 
years, once made skirts for a living in the back room of 
his East Side home. 


SAMUEL TROPP—THE BAKER 


Samuel Tropp used to run a little store in the city. 
Like the others, he tried farming and found he could 
hardly stagger along under the initial burden. But he 
discovered that there was no baker in the community, 
so he built a small bakery and for several years he has 
supplied most of the bread used in that section of the 
Berkshires. 

But he has not given up farming and just now is 
experimenting with geese and turkeys as a possible 
source of revenue. He didn’t know any more about rais- 
ing geese than he did at first about farming. He bought 
a gander for every goose and couldn’t understand the 
frightful tempers and high mortality among the male 
members of his flock. But he soon learned the cause, 
reduced his ganders in number until there is now one 
for every five geese, and peace reigns. Tropp has 
learned goose-raising as he learned farming and baking 
—by doing it. His geese are now profitable. Tropp was 
interviewed in dough to his elbows. 

“T can’t get any help in the bakery,” he said, “‘and so 
I have to do most of the work myself. These fellows 
from the city want $75 and $80 a week wages and 
even at that I can’t get them to stay here. I have a 
man to help me,on the farm and a girl in the bakery, 
but in order to get through I have to work eighteen 
hours a day—sometimes more. If those people in the 
city only knew how much better off they would be out 
here at half the wages they are getting, I would have 
no trouble. But there is no use telling them. They 
don’t want to leave the excitement and the people.” 

The most remarkable change which these Jews have 
wrought is in the attitude toward them of the native 














Decaying buildings bear witness of past glories 














RE-PIONEERING IN THE BERKSHIRES 


Yankees. By their industry and fair dealing they have 
won the wholesome respect of the people who were 
bitterly hostile to them. I talked with naiive farmers 
and Yankee tradesmen all over the region and found 
nothing but admiration for the Jews. 

Mr. E. K. Lincoln, of movie fame, has an estate of 
4,000 acres near.the town of Blandford. The Lincoln 
home stands on one 
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There is another forbidding feature of, this experiment 
—for it is an experiment. The younger generation of 
this new community is displaying the very same traits 
of restlessness which had so large a share in wrecking 
the old. The sons and daughters of these Jewish farm- 
ers have caught the notion that opportunity for them 
is off over the horizon. Many of them, no doubt, will 

drift back to the 





of the highest spots 
in the state and 
commands a grand 
view on all sides. I 
found the movie 
actor strolling, with 
his dogs. 

“You know,” 
said Mr. Lincoln, 
after I had explained 
my mission, “I am 
an American first 
and last and I al- 
ways hate to hear 
anyone criticize 
American _institu- 
tions, but I think 
these Jews, most of 
whom are foreign 
born, have taught 
usalesson. Ihave 
been coming out 
here in the summer for ten years and I have never 
known a finer lot of people. They are businesslike, 
and they attend to their own affairs. They are thrifty and 
industrious and deserve their success. 

“Why, only last week a man offered to sell out to 
me. His price was too high and I told him so. 

“““Well,’ he said, ‘a Jew wants to buy the place at 
that price. I thought you wouldn’t want a Jew moving 
in next door and so I am offering you this chance to buy.’ 

“T told the fellow plainly that I would rather have 
a Jew on the place than him. At least the Jew can be 
depended on to keep his place up, merely as a matter 
of good business. I told him to go ahead and sell to 
the Jew; that nothing would please me more. These 
Jews out here have come through the acid test and have 
proved themselves to be genuine 100 per cent men and 
women. If this is a fair sample; by all means, let’s have 
more of them.” 





Not Att MEASURE UP 


I do not want to give the impression that all the 
Jews of that community measure up to these high 
standards. That 
would be impossi- 
ble in any group of 
human beings. I 
recall especially two 
cases where the 
farms gave the im- 
pression of the very 
antithesis of success. 
In both cases the 
farmers had been 
Old World peasant 
farmers. Although 
both had been in 
this country a num- 
ber of years, neither 
had taken the 
trouble to learn to 
speak English. 





The East Side Jews found houses like this 





They made this kind—Jacob Rodd’s home 


crowded Jewish sec- 
tions of the East 
Side, whence their 
parents came. 
The East Side 
Have You Ever 
SEEN THE 
East SIDE ? 





Imagine a nar- 
row street lined on 
either side with ram- 
shackle tenement 
buildings, which 
seem to lean out 
over the sidewalks, 
as though groping 
for mutual support. 
The windows are all 
open. The family 
bedding is hanging 
out of many of them 
and from others fat ““mammas” lean to scream at their 
children in the street below. The street itself is a veri- 
table Babel. Pushcarts line both curbs, and piled high 
on these is every conceivable kind of merchandise, from 
pots and pans to pickles and books. The stores also 
do most of their business on the sidewalk and mer- 
chandise is piled in front, leaving only a narrow lane 
for pedestrians. 





EVERYBODY IS SELLING SOMETHING 


Almost every one seems to have something to sell 
and they paw over each other’s wares while they chatter 
loudly in-an outlandish tongue. Even children of eight 
and ten years are hawking shoestrings and trinkets. 
Old men and women too feeble to walk sit drowsing on 
the curbstones and steps, with a basket of garlic or a 
handful of neckties for sale. 

Occasionally one glimpses the great beard and long 
black coat of a Jewish patriarch, and little knots of 
women sit on chairs on the already crowded sidewalk 
to knit and gossip. 

Babies, too young to walk, crawl about underfoot 
and one must step 
over them. Chil- 
dren a little older 
dash among the hub- 
bub of traders and 
shoppers, noisy and 
irrepressibly happy 
at their games. The 
air is full of strange 
odors and strange 
sounds. 


* * * 


Jacob Rodd used 
to live on a _ street 
like that. I wish 
you could see his 
ruddy-faced little 
boy now. 
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One of My Workmen—Danny Coghlan 


By Edward E. Lysaght 


ANIEL COGHLAN, down from the mountains, You have the knowledge, you have the strength, too: 


Tough hardy Dan, from beyant in the mountains, Knowledge is great, but men must have strength too, 
You’re the best worksman I know. Each by itself is no good; 
Thin is your arm, sure, Then you are quick, Dan, 
Yerra, what harm, sure, Some men are thick, Dan, 
*Tis you have the go! Thicker than wood. 
Keenly you work; ’tis hard to get keen men. You are the right man, one I can trust in, 
I love to be watching or working with keen men, I could never leave home if I’d no one to trust in 
Men who learnt labor at home. And know that my work will be done. 
You have ten acres, man, The divil a loss, boys, 
Keep it, be Jakers, man, While he is your boss, boys, 
Let emigrants roam. The divil a one. . 


You’re independent, never obsequious, 
A man of free birth is never obsequious, 
He leaves it to schemer and slave. 
If this poem should live, lad, 
’Tis all I’ve to give, lad, 
For all that you gave. 


From “Trish Eclogues”’ 





Beginning next month— 


“The Woman Accused” 


An Absorbing Detective Novel 
By Roy Vickers 


Author of ‘‘The Rose of Destiny’’ and ‘‘ The Vengeance of Henry Jarroman’ 


’ 


R. VICKERS tells a great detective story with first-class lit- 
erary ability. 
In ‘‘THE WOMAN ACCUSED” he has written a novel that is 
singularly mysterious and thrilling. 
It is an absorbing story of life, filled with the interplay of 
human relations in family and society. 


In— 
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In the dark and the ceaseless wind she was blown against him like a bird 


Hordisa of the Fair Braids 


By Marjorie L. C. Pickthall 


Author of *‘Gypsy’s Weather,’’ ‘“‘Angels’ Shoes,’’ “‘The Closed Door’’ 
Illustrated by R. K. Ryland 


ATHER CLIARD had come over early from the 
mission, and was walking up and down on the 
end of the wharf. He had on sea-boots under 
his tucked-up cassock, and was telling his beads 

as he paced to and fro. The halibut boats were putting 
out, and the shock-headed, dark-faced crews bobbed 
those same heads reverentially to the tall old priest, and 
he blessed them one by one.. The white men pulled at 
the peaks of their caps as he passed, but did not speak, 
for Father Cliard had evidently come on business. Most 
of them knew what business it was, for now and then 
the priest had been seen to glance over the wharf as if 
to make sure that the Sea-Otter was still at her anchorage. 

The business, which had kept Father Cliard waiting 
two hours, was over in as many minutes. Mort Anson 
came down the wharf, walking with his inimitable free 
stride. The Father tucked his beads in his belt and went 
to meet him. Mort Anson stopped and began to grin. 
Father Cliard said, “So you have made up your mind 
to go?”’ 
“I’d like to see the man or the thing that’d stop 
me!” 

Mort’s handsome head was back and his eyes were 


bright. ‘“‘Have you come over to marry us, Father?”’ 
he mocked, shamelessly enough. 

The priest said quietly, “What have you done about 
the girl?” 

“What’s that to you?” 

**My son, you can’t leave her like this.”’ 

Mort Anson stepped close to the old man. He was 
dangerous. The men watching from a distance knew it 
and their muscles tensed. He said: “Listen, Father. 
There’s not a love nor a law, not a price nor a power, can 
keep me from quitting when I’m ready to quit, from 
freeing myself when I want to be free. Nothing in the 
world’s strong enough to bind me.” 

“My son,” said the priest, gently, “there’s a time 
coming for you when God shall bind you with a single 
thread.’”’ And Mort Anson laughed, and dropped into 
the little Sea-Otter and started her engines, and drove 
her out of the harbor without looking back. Mort never 
looked back on anything he had done. 

The fever for freedom was on him; and he held on 
down the coast in the teeth of a rising southwester. 
Clouds were making on the surface of the water in spite 
of the wind, the Japanese Current steamed, and the 
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steam blurred the coast lights. At midnight the little 
Sea-Otter struck. In the rush and the roar of darkness 
Mort was flung on a reef, where he clung till morning. 


























AWN was long in coming, and stormy when it came. 

Mort Anson looked to see where he was. Wind, 
sea, and light were breaking, as it were in one indistin- 
guishable thunder, on the granite bows of an island, 
towering above him five hundred feet. He could see 
nothing of the Sea-Oiter. He knew then that he had 
wrecked his boat on Quadrangle Island. 

He was lying on a reef not more than twelve feet from 
the base of the cliff. It was sheltered by the outer reefs. 
But even here the sea banked and backed so tremen- 
dously in the narrow channel that he knew he could not 
swim it without a rope. 

The color of the morning was dark and fierce 
as bronze. The island seemed cast in bronze, the 
waves were dark as though the dark kelp had 
dyedthem. Bronze seaweeds like small mops grew 


Her one garment was wet—two incredible 
ropes of pale gold fell below her knees. 


along the reef where Mort. lay, and these weeds, which 
never grow above water-mark, told him that the 
reef would be covered at high tide. The tide was 
making fast. 

Measuring the waves, he knew he had only a short 
time to live unless some one came along with a rope. 

He lay there perhaps ten minutes. Then he saw a 
man running along the rocks at the base of the cliffs. 
At the same moment the tide swept into the narrow 
channel, and a great fountain of spray soared to heaven; 
falling, it hammered on Mort like stones. When it 
cleared, he saw that the man ashore had stopped opposite 
to him and was swiftly stripping off his oilskins. 

If he was going to try and swim out to Mort he was 
mad. Mort motioned with his arm, ‘No good.” He 
wished the lad — he seemed no more than a lad — had 
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HORDISA OF THE FAIR BRAIDS 


thought to bring a rope. Another wave poured up the 
channel and a fan of white foam lifted thirty feet. The 
backwash poured over the reef and Mort felt his body 
drift. 

When he looked, he saw that the fellow ashore was 
lying flat and swinging from one hand a rope of knotted 
garments. They stared at éach other whitely across that 
raging ribbon of sea, waiting for the next wave. It was, 
perhaps, the half of a chance. 

The wave roared in. The fan of spray, towered and 
fell. Mort Ansor was almost swept away on the back- 
wash. The rising sun broke through a rent in the cloud 
and touched the island with a shaft of burning gold. 
Into his mind came some elusive memory; something to 
do with gold and Quadrangle Island. Then the lad 
ashore swung the rope of knotted clothing. 

Three times he swung it and Mort tried to catch it. 
The fourth time the incoming wave swept the clumsy 
thing away, and it parted on a sharp edge of rock. Mort 
thought, “‘There’s my last chance gone. The cub don’t 
know how to splice.” 

The channel filled. A curtain of foam leapt, spread, 
seemed to hang minutes in the air. . It rained down. 
Mort gasped, “ My soul!” 


N the other side of the channel a woman stood above 

him. Her one garment was wet and clung like a 
skin, shaping the body of a white sea-goddess. As he 
stared, the blood gone back upon his heart, she shook 
off her sou’wester. And two incredible ropes of pale 
gold fell below her knees. 

This was what Mort had remembered; the storied 
gold of Quadrangle Isle. She was Hordisa, daughter of 
Brend the light-keeper. From Clew Cumshewa to New 
Westminster had run the legend of her golden braids. 

She had a knife on a lanyard round her neck. She 
took this in one strong hand and gathered the thick of 
her hair in the other. The spray rushed upward again 
and hid her from his sight. When it fell and he could 
clear his eyes to see, she was holding her several braids. 
They were a good four feet long and thicker than 
Anson’s wrist. He watched her divide and re-divide the 
hair, plaiting it with flying fingers. Two more waves 
came. Mort was at the end of his strength. 

But now she had a line fifteen feet long. Narrow as 
his finger, it was stronger than silk; a lifeline woven of 
her glory, her golden hair. She threw it, weighted with 
a stone. It fell true. He grasped it, twisted it about his 
body; and felt that he had twisted something about his 
living heart. He flung himself into the boiling sea. He 
knew he could not sink. On the summit of the next wave 
she drew him in, and drew him to safety. 

He lay gasping at her feet, crushed with the chill and 
thunder of the sea. Presently he raised himself on his 
hands and looked up at her, meeting the gaze of her 
cold eyes. She had gathered her golden rope to her 
bosom, and one end hung toward him. He touched it, 
saying under his breath, “For me! You gave that 
for me. . 

He saw a red flush leap from the edge of her shift to 
her forehead. Her eyes blazed. “Yes,” she said, “I 
did it for you!’’ The end of the golden rope swung and 
lashed him across the face. It cut through the skin. He 
cleared the blood and brine from his eyes and watched 
her running from him, her golden rope in her arms. 
Later, Brend came down and helped Mort up the run- 
way to the lighthouse. 


ORT was ill a few days. When Brend was on duty 
Hordisa cared for him. It was in the days of long 
service on the lights; she and her father had been two 
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years on Quadrangle, and in that time a boat had called 
thrice. Brend’s assistant had died in the winter and was 
buried under a cairn on the summit of the island. This 
cairn, the house, the light, and the huge gasolene tanks 
were the only things on Quadrangle. There was not a 
tree nor a blade of grass; only the livid green mosses 
and the weeds of the sea. 

Mort used to lie in bed and watch Hordisa’s head, 
outlined against the window as she moved about the 
stove cooking his meals for him in the next room. 
Crowned with short locks above the long thick throat, , 
it was like the head of an athlete boy. Robbed of her 
hair, the large girl was in some way robbed of her pride. 
She was no longer a sea-goddess. No longer would the 
men of the fishing-boats run as near Quadrangle as they 
dared on the chance of seeing her braids in the sun; 
the wondering Nootka following the whale’s path would 
see it no more like a flag of gold, nor the Haida blown 
southward from his cloudy isles. The romance and 
power of the girl’s life was gone with her hair. And all 
through the service of Mort Anson, he could feel her 
hate of him. 

Awe, such as she had first taught him, was new to 
Mort; but hate he could meet. Before a week had 
passed, he and Hordisa were matched in a grim, in- 
explicable, fantastic war. 

Mort Anson, in payment of that whip-stroke across 
the face which had killed his gratitude, was resolved to 
discover what the girl had done with her hair. Just that. 
He wanted once more to touch and hold the silken 
threads, the living rope that had drawn him to life. In 
some strange way he felt that if he were possessed of her 
hair, he would be possessed of complete mastery over her. 


EVER did he allow her to forget him or his desire. 

Against that shorn pride of hers, every day he 
turned one laughing question like a weapon: “What 
have you done with your hair, Hordisa, the hair you cut 
off for my sake?” 

She would blaze at him, “I threw it in the sea.” 

Brend would smile slowly, chuckling to see Hordisa 
teased to temper. It was natural for young folk to tease 
and scrap; he saw no deeper into the strange battle 
going on about him. He liked Mort Anson. Mort soon 
learned to help him with the light. In return Brend 
showed Mort the best places to fish when the wind 
allowed you to drop a line, and the high ledges on the 
east of the island where the sea-parrots nested; he told 
Mort he’d find the girl all right next year, when her hair 
had grown again. 

“Next year?” 

“Once you gets on Quadrangle, ain’t no saying when 
you gets off.” 

Mort thought, “TI’ll get off some way, when I’m 
ready.”” He simply could not realize himself as bound 
to the prison of that granite isle. A boat would come, 
or something. Meanwhile, there was a girl’s broken 
pride. — 
“Where’s your hair, Hordisa, that you cut off for 
my sake?” 

“Where you’ll never find it.” 

A chuckle from old Brend, and, “ Now, now, girl, he’s 
only teasin’.”’ 

After he had been two or three weeks on the island 
Mort knew that Hordisa had a hiding-place. She 
escaped for hours at a time from him and from the steel 
edge of his teasing, when he knew that she was neither 
in the house nor at the light. Generally it was after she 
had served him and Brend with supper that she would 
vanish in this way. 

One night he lay out among the rocks, waiting for her 
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return. He was angry with her for hiding from him. 
Yet it was not anger that kept him there, under the 
roaring hollows of the night which the great beam. of the 
light pierced at regular intervals, advancing, glaring on 
him, wheeling, retreating. 

At last it marched toward him and showed him 
Hordisa coming from the eastern cliffs, running with the 
beam: a moment in the heart of it. 

He set himself in her way. The light swept on. In 
the dark and the ceaseless wind she was blown against 
him like a bird. His arms went round her. She did not 
struggle. They stood motionless, learning life afresh, 
until the beam of the light swept back to them; it re- 
vealed them a moment to each other, miraculously, then 
passed. Mort said, angrily, “Why are you hidin’ from 
me this way, Hordisa?”’ 

“Because I hate you, Mort Anson!” 

“That’s a lie, girl.” His voice shook a little, there 
was no anger in it now. He felt stunned. The beam 
swung out to sea from its invisible pivot, illuminated one 
by one rocks, reefs, waves; wheeled and marched again 
inevitably down upon them. They looked into each 
other’s dazzled eyes, and Mort leaned his head lower 
and kissed Hordisa on her cold lips. A moment they 
clung together in the white glare. Then he was in the 
dark once more and she was running from him. She ran 
into the house and he heard her slam the door. 

, The next day Mort went alone to the eastern cliffs. 
Lying on the edge, he leaned outward, searching with 
bright eager eyes the upper ledges where the birds lived. 
All the air was full of wings and voices, and the blue sky 
above him was darkened in rings like great smoke rings, 
which were the wheeling bodies of a myriad tern. 

On the highest ledge of all, not many feet below the 
dizzy top of the cliff, Mort saw a knotted rope swinging 
from a staple. He lowered himself to this ledge. Hold- 
ing the rope, he dropped to the one beneath it. He saw 
immediately the dark mouth of a cave. 

He stooped his tall head and entered. 

As though he had stepped into a shell, the roar and 
cry of the ocean voices about Quadrangle changed to a 
low humming. It was but a tiny rock room he entered, 
a closet of the living stone. Its walls rippled with a 
strange reflected light from the waves, and the tern flew 
past it, staring in with their translucent eyes. At one 
end of the cave was a stone like an altar, and on this 
stone Mort saw a gleam of gold. 

Gold hair. Hordisa’s golden hair. 

It lay coiled on the rock. Around it was set a frame 
of delicate fan shells, cupped shells as white as frost, 
green and crimson weeds. All the sea gave that was beau- 
tiful or strange the girl had gathered here with what had 
been most strange and beautiful of herself. 

Mort, as he had desired, touched once more the 
living cord that had saved him. He lifted the glittering 
mass and held it in his hands. It felt alive, mobile, it 
seemed to be trying to escape him. It was fragrant. He 
lifted it to his face, faintly surprised to see his own 
hands trembling. 


LOW sound made him turn. Hordisa stood in the 
mouth of the cave. She came forward, saying in 
a wild voice: “I knew! I knew you’d find it. ™ 

““Tt’s mine, Hordisa. You gave it to me!” 

She flung up her hands. “I wish to God I’d burned 
it! I wish I'd never seen you nor pulled you from the 
sea! I hate you, Mort Anson!” 

“‘A lie, Hordisa,” whispered Mort, unsteadily. 

She looked at him, came forward another stumbling 
step. 

“I — I love you, Mort Anson. 


” 


She-slid into his arms, hiding her face in her own 
shorn hair. . All day the sea-murmurs and the sea-gleams 
went to and,fro in the cave. The wings of the sea 
swallows passed it all day long, circling Quadrangle. 

The young gulls were fledged in brown; the sea-lion 
pups fished for themselves fromthe, roaring _rock- 
nurseries, the kelp-harvest Govered the sea. Every- 
thing grew, changed, moved toward an inevitable ful- 
filment. Only the voices of- wind and tide were the 
same all the year, thundering forever about Quadrangle. 

Mort Anson was there yet. No boat had come. But 
he, whose life had been to come and go at his windy will, 
had almost forgotten to look for a boat. The elemental 
voices of the island had shut his ears to any other call. 
His past seemed to have dropped from him. Hé loved 
Hordisa as if she were the only woman he had ever seen. 
The cliff-cave, humming with its wandering. echoes, 
seemed to hold something as enduring as the stars. 

By now he was familiar with all the ways of the 
island and the light. Once when Brend fell ill he worked 
the light with Hordisa’s help. Brend was fond of Mort. 
But sometimes his shrewd eyes would rest searchingly 
on him and on the girl. Once Mort said, “What would 
he do if he knew about us?”’ 

She said serenely, “I would tell him if he asked. 
There’s nothing for us to be ashamed of. Right and 
wrong can’t be just the same on Quadrangle as on other 
places. We'll be married right the first: time a_ boat 
comes to take us ashore.” 

Mort was silent. She smiled at him with a faith as 
strong as her resistance, as complete as her surrender. 

Their love seemed faithful and innocent as that of 
Eden. Quadrangle was their garden between the rivers 
of the sea. They played in the cave like children. Mort 
brought there all the spoil and treasure of the tides. 
Hordisa’s hair was growing, and he used to measure it 
along his brown fingers. But best he liked to rest his 
head on. the coils she had cut off for him, to play with 
them, plait them, wind them round her wrists and 
throat; to prison her in the threads of her own hair. 

The sea-spell held, and the murmur of the ocean 
voices and the ocean winds, circling, circling Quad- 
rangle. 


N evening came that was as ciear and still as a 
vast flower, a purple flower-cup turned down over 
the world. Stars shone in its calyx like dew, it dropped a 
honey of silence around the stormy isle. Mort Anson, 
sitting with Hordisa high in the mouth of. their cave, 
realized that he had never known silence since he was 
cast on Quadrangle until that night. He had a feeling of 
release, of restlessness. He longed for the return of the 
voices that lulled all thought and drowsed remembrance 
with a deep-sea song. 

Hordisa, leaning against him, said softly, ‘We only 
get two or three days in the year like this. A boat could 
land to-day.” 

He gave the accustomed answer of their lover’s 
catechism. “What do I care about a boat?” 

“You could leave the island then.” 

“T’'ll never leave you.” 

Their lips met. Presently she whispered, “Now I 
must go and get Father his supper. Don’t you want none?’ 

He said, as if answering himself, “I don’t want any- 
thing but you. Come back to me here, Hordisa, when 
you're through.” 

“T’ll come.” Her assent was set on his eyelids with a 
kiss. She left him, climbing the dizzy ledges agilely on 
the knotted rope. He lay down and slept in the sound- 
ing cave above the sea. 

He woke suddenly, shocked from sleep by a foreign 
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A pale dawn was framed in the entrance. He was roped—and the rope that bound 
him was Hordisa’s golden hair 
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sound. He listened, and heard Hordisa faintly calling 
him. He too left the cave, swung himself up the ledges 
and stood on the summit of the cliff. It was dark. The 
lighthouse was wheeling its beam like a sword. He saw 
Hordisa running toward him, as once before she had 
run, 2 moment in the core of the light. It left her, glared 
on Mort, receded, marched seaward. A vast flock of 
wildfowl had settled on Quadrangle in the night, and as 
Hordisa ran, the summit of the island seemed to melt, to 
break into shrieks and wins, a cloud of fright vanishing 
into the dark. 

She ran straight to Mort. Conscious of emotion in 
her, he felt an answering thrill. All about them the 
night was extraordinarily still. He asked her, “ What is 
it? What’s happened?” and before she could reply, 
he had his answer. 

He heard, down at the foot of the runway, the brief 
phut-phut-phut of a power-launch. 


OR a moment Mort Anson was rent by a stroke of 
clear realization as. by a stroke of death. Every- 
thing rushed back upon him, everything he had always 
wanted, all that he had been cut off from, the hungers 
and satisfactions of a life such as his. The sea-spell was 
broken at a blow. In that moment, he forgot Hordisa 
as if she had never existed. The night reeled about 
him, he was buffeted by his leaping senses as if by great 
wings. 

She must have been talking before he heard her or 
remembered her; he heard her say, as if from a far 
distance, “. . . a big disappointment, but it can’t 
be helped. You better give them a message to take.” 

He said thickly, “What? What? What’s that?” 

She said, uncertainly, touching his face, “‘ You been 
asleep, Mort dear? You didn’t hear what I said? 
There’s a boat put in. The men are up at the light now. 
But there’s no room aboard her for us two to go ashore 
and get married, like we planned. She’s a little boat. 
And they picked up the crew of a Japanese launch that 
had sunk. They won’t take more than one more, for 
fear of the sea getting up again.” 

Mort gripped her violently by the arms. She cried 
out, then was dumb. They stood in the dark, on the 
brink of the night, perfectly motionless, hearing from 
beneath them the little noises of the boat. At last Mort 
whispered, “‘ You say— there’s room aboard—for one ?”’ 

Hordisa did not reply. For a minute her weight 
came on him. He steadied her roughly. The beam of 
the light had made its full circle and was inevitably re- 
turning on them. She dreaded what it would reveal, 
but had not power to close her eyes. It came. Mort’s 
face flashed suddenly from the dark, distinct as silver. 
It was like a creation, not a revelation. She saw him 
clearly for the first time. 

“Mort! My dear! My husband!” 

She gripped him now, clung to him. And instantly, 
feeling himself held, the man fought to be free.. He 
fought her in that blackness following the beam, he 
struggled to break away from her, he cursed her. 

“You want to leave me, Mort?” 

The anguished cry needed no assent. He thrust her 
from him, turned in the dark; turned the wrong way, 
fell from the edge of the cliff to the ledge, struck his head, 
and fell into a deeper night than the sea twilight about 
Quadrangle. 

He roused to find himself lying in the cave. A pale 
still dawn was framed in the entrance, and Hordisa was 
sitting there, her hands clasped about her knees. A 
flight of white birds streamed seaward. Mort Anson’s 
head was sick and aching. In front of his eyes the pic- 
ture of the boat at the foot of the runway hung vivid, 


as if he had seen it only a minute ago. He stammered, 
“The boat, the boat ——” 

“Tt’s gone a long while.” 

She turned her head and looked at him gravely. Her 
face was colorless, her eyes somber. Years seemed to 
have been added to her in the night. 

All that he had desired, all that he had lost, rushed 
upon Mort Anson. He hated Hordisa. If it had not 
been for her, for her clinging hands, her hindering body, 
he would have been aboard the launch now, free of all his 
world, to come and go, to sin and to forget. He writhed 
where he lay in an agony almost physical. Trying to 
raise himself, he found that he could not. 

He was roped, hand and foot, bound, a prisoner. 
And the rope that bound him was Hordisa’s golden hair. 

He lay still, striving to adjust himself to a world gone 
mad, to a world turned against him. At last he said, 
in a voice hardly recognizable for his own, ‘‘Who’s done 
this?” 

“My father. He knows. At first he wanted to kill 
you. He wanted to throw you in the sea, bound as you 
are now. re 

“And you 
kill me?” 

She turned on him her strong cold eyes. “I gave my 
beauty and my pride to take you from the sea. Since 
then, I’ve given you all I had left. And you wanted to 
quit me the first chance you had. Would it have been 
any more than justice —the kind of justice that grows 
on Quadrangle Island?”’ 

He lay staring at her. 

“Now my father says I’m to do what I want. I 
been sitting all night beside you, thinking what I do 
want.” 


you did you want to 


ORT ANSON thought of Brend standing over him 

when he was unconscious, binding him with 

the bright rope of hair. Something in the thought was 

dreadful. He began to fight madly for freedom, but the 

rope was too strong. It was stronger than silk. It cut 

to the bone, and when he ceased struggling there was 

blood on the golden hair about his wrists. When he 

could speak for rage and a kind of horror, he asked, 
thickly, “What is it you want of me?” 

“Nothing in the world, Mort. Nothing for ever any 
more.” 

She took her knife and sawed through the bonds 
about his ankles. She was not at all afraid of him. He 
had expected at the least tears and reproaches, and could 
have met them all unmoved. It was she who was un- 
moved. She threw the gold cord on the rock, and he 
saw she no longer cherished the hair she had cut off for 
him. Her pride was all her own again. Calmly she 
freed his wrists in the same manner. His power over her 
was quite gone. And, seeing this, his anger died. An 
extraordinary sense of loss, helplessness, futility pos- 
sessed him. He said, in a low voice, “What are you goin’ 
to do now?” 

“Come with me, Mort.” 

She led the way from the cave and up the ledges. 
He set his teeth and followed her with difficulty, for his 
head yet reeled and hammered from his fall. She led 
him to the rough steps at the side of the runway, and 
down them. He was so shaken he steered himself by 
the rusty cable used to haul supplies up the cliffs. It 
stained his hands so that they seemed to be stained with 
blood. 

At the bottom of the runway he saw the old dug-out 
in which, on the rare days of calm, Brend went fishing 
for cod and kelp-trout in the shelter of the reefs. He 
questioned Hordisa with his eyes, and she said, “‘Get in.” 
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“Hordisa,”” muttered Mort Anson, “Hordisa?” The 
vocables of her name seemed new to him, they meant 
something new, they had become a symbol for some- 
thing so great and strange it was as yet indescribable to 
the man himself. She repeated her words, adding: 
“Tf you stop on the island, my father will kill you.” 

But it was not fear of Brend that made Mort Anson 
step into the dug-out. 

He said in a minute, “What are you goin’ to do, 
Hordisa?” It did not seem to occur to him to question 
her right of decision. 

She had taken the paddle and was steering cunningly 
between the rocks, the dark bones of the island. Her 
large eyes gazed steadily toward the horizon, she did not 
look at Mort. Presently she said, “I’m taking you after 
the boat. They were to stop three or four days around 
Pizarro for the fishing. If the calm holds, I can get you 
there. They have room —for one man. They’ll take 
you away, where you want to go.” 

“And you?” 

She did not seem to hear. He repeated his whispered 
question. She looked at him then, saying with the 
same dead quiet, “That’s as God wills. Do you think 
I’d keep you by me if you didn’t want to be kept? Id 
sooner lose my life to set you free.” 


HE might lose her life. They might both die if the 
sea roughened for the old dug-out was frail as a leaf. 
Mort did not think of that. The pride of her spirit 
lashed him, and he winced, as once he had winced from 
the lash of her hair. The dug-out climbed the long 
smooth swells, they drew away and away from Quadrangle. 


RA-KR. 
All night Mort paddled powerfully; he drove his 
paddle aeep, with g el ae and his new life 
ehind it 


For hours she paddled steadily. She seemed tireiess. 
The tide helped her. Slowly, Quadrangle sank away into 
the sea. The unbroken swell was like silk about them. 
The hours passed, passed. Mort Anson sat silent, his 
chin in his hands. Never before in his life had he been 
passive. But never before had his life been as ashes in 
his mouth. She was taking him to freedom. And free- 
dom was as empty as the sea. 

The day was gone. It was again twilight, calm and 





mysterious. Hordisa laid the paddle across her knees. 
She pointed. For the first time in the long day she spoke, 
saying gravely, “There’s the boat, I guess.” 

Mort saw the riding-lights of a boat anchored about 
two miles away under the low rocks of Pizarro. 

He and Hordisa sat in the rocking dug-out, staring 
palely at each other, as once they had faced each other 
across a raging ribbon of sea, with the incoming tide 
rushing upon Quadrangle. Now the tide was at the 
slack. Barely had it begun to turn, but it trembled 
with a vibration of the power to be. Like it, in their 
hearts something ineffable trembled at the turn. 


ORT ANSON looked again at the boat; she was 
there, with room for one man aboard her yet; she 
wouldtakehim surely tofreedomand life, therough pleasure 
and light regret of his kind. And it meant nothing to him. 
Some hand held to his lips a cup of his favorite wine and 
when he tasted it, it was only bitter water of the sea. 

“Hordisa,” said Mort Anson suddenly, “are you 
meanin’ to cast me away?” 

She was silent. Only she pointed again toward the 
boat. 

“Hordisa, are you goin’ to throw away that worth- 
less thing you took from the sea? You saved my life. 
’*Twas a worthless thing. But it’s cost you so much, it 
might come to have a kind of value for that alone. 

“Once I said no 
man nor woman, 
no love nor law, 
should hold me 
against my will.” 
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shall ever hold you 
so.” 
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“But my will’s bound, 
Hordisa. It’s free no more. 
You hold my soul by a thread as strong 
as the rope of hair you held my body 
with, against the sea. Leave me go, 
and I’m lost, lost. - 

Profound strange changes each saw in the 
other’sface. In her eyes Mort found hope, because 
there were tears. He went toward her, saying 
only, “Lay down and rest. Give me the paddle.” 

Slowly she surrenderedit. She lay down. And he drove 
the paddle deep, with all his hope and his new life behind 
it. The dug-out crept on, past the anchored boat and 
the rocks of Pizarro, over the untimely calm of the sea. 

All night Mort paddled powerfully. All night 
Hordisa slept. If the sea had roughened they must have 
died, but the peace held. At dawn he saw a halibut 
boat, and ranged alongside to ask how far he was from 
shore. These men were the first new faces he had seen 
in months. They said he was fifteen miles from the 
coast. They wanted him to come on board, but he 
would not. He asked for a can of water and some biscuit. 
He would take no more help of them. What he had to 
do for Hordisa, he would do alone. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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**The Charge to St. Peter,’’ the fresco painted on the walls of Connecticut Prison 
by Miss Genevieve Cowles 


The Prisoners and Their Picture 


A Story of an Artist who Wanted to Paint Convict Types and Went to a 
Prison for Her Models; There She Found the Reason for the ‘‘Prison Look”’ 


By Genevieve Cowles 


Illustrated with drawings by the author 
Part I 


R. MORGAN, rector of Christ Church, 
New Haven, wanted six altar panels for the 
lady chapel. Each was to represent one 
figure symbolizing one of the pre-Christ- 
mas antiphones. These were ancient prayers for- 
merly.recited by the choir on the eight days before 
Christmas to express the various cries of humanity for 
redemption. There were the cries for wisdom, for 
power, for the victorious standard, and the cries for 
release from bondage, from darkness, from the dust of 
the earth. The commission for this work was given to 
my twin sister and to me. We were artists. One of 
my subjects was from the prayer “O Key of David and 
Sceptre of the House of Israel, thou that openest and 
no man shutteth, and shuttest and no man openeth, 
come and loose the prisoner from the prison-house, and 
him that sitteth in darkness from the shadow of death.” 
Before we undertook church decoration we had been 
illustrating for years, and we always tried to find in 
real life people who were like the characters in the stories 
we illustrated. Nature appeared to us much greater 
than our imagination. Therefore since I had agreed to 
paint a figure of a prisoner, and I did not know how a 
prisoner looked, I felt that I must visit a prison and make 
my drawing from life. 
With a letter of introduction and an armful of sum- 
mer flowers, I made my application to the warden of 
the nearest state prison. He listened politely, but he 


poured ridicule on my project. Finally I rose to leave 
saying, “‘My path lies through a prison, if it is not this 
prison it will be some other prison.”’ I started to walk 
out. The warden changed his mind. He summoned an 
officer and gave him a list of names of the most notable 
convicts. Then he ordered the officer to lead me through 
the various departments of the prison and to present to 
me, one by one, the convicts named on his list. While 
I was giving them my flowers, I might observe their 
faces. The object of this visit was not to be mentioned. 
On returning a report was to be made to tne warden. 

The turnkey unlocked an iron gate. We passed 
the ominous entrance. Beyond this appeared the 
gloomy cell-house enclosures with figures of convicts 
like shadows. 

The officer said, “Don’t be frightened. They can- 
not hurt you.” 

I was not afraid of their hurting me. I was afraid 
to meet the look in their faces — the look that one never 
forgets. The atmosphere was oppressive. It seemed 
like purgatory. Now and then the officer stopped and 
introduced a prisoner, giving his title and surname 
politely. 

In the prison library I saw a figure bending over a 
hand-press. He lifted his head. The expression of 
his face was as the anguish of darkness. Here was the 
record of prison life written in flesh! Then his face 
lighted up. It was like sunshine falling on dark waters. 
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The officer gave me permission to speak. One 
sentence of that first conversation remained in my 
memory as if branded there. I had referred to my cares 
and struggles in the world outside the walls, and as a 
touch of consolation to the prisoner, I added, “At least 
here you have no responsibilities.” 

With bitter emphasis came the quick reply: “I 
would give half my life to have the responsibilities over 
again.” 

But the officer did not permit me to linger. He led 
the way to the conservatory, and introduced the 
gardener. 

This man resembled an elderly farmer, but something 
about him made me shudder. 


THE SENSE OF INDEFINABLE Loss 


I held out to him a branch of pure white deuizia 
blossoms. The convict took the white flowers, then he 
turned back and plucked and laid in my hand a large 
red petunia. The strange crimson of its petals he had 
himself produced by breeding. The corolla was moist 
to the touch, and deep and deadly and dark as a wet 
blood stain. Silently my interior consciousness framed 
the sentence, ‘Though thy sins be as scarlet they shall 
be white as snow.”’ The thought was not uttered, but 
I had accepted the scarlet 
symbol. The officer pres- 
ently made me proceed. We 
entered the storeroom. We 
passed through the hospital. 
We marched slowly past the 
ward where those whom crime 
or confinement had driven 
insane were locked up to- 
gether. I saw and felt their 
haunted eyes. On and on 
through the women’s ward, 
stopping again and again to 
speak tosomeprisoner. Every- 
where there was the sense 
of pain and indefinable loss, 
as though something very 
common in everyday life had 
disappeared. The atmosphere 
weighed upon the soul like an 
evil enchantment, a brooding 
spell. Was it the sense of the 
loss of liberty? Out through 
the great steel door, past the 
turnkey and back to the 
warden’s office—at last it 
was over. 

No, it was not over. The 
warden made me sit down. 
Then he went through the 
names of the prisoners, whose 
hands I had touched, whose 
eyes I had looked into. He 
poured out the recital of their 
crimes. The prisoner in the 
library had committed murder 
for gain; the gardener had drowned his own wife by hold- 
ing her head under water; one woman had murdered a 
man to sell his corpse; another woman was charged with 
poisoning her husband withaslow poison. This and much 
more besides. At the close of the ghastly recital, 
the warden asked whether I had found the man I was 
seeking — the criminal who could pray. I said I knew 
he was there in the prison — yes, he was there — but I 
could not explain — the horror was too overwhelming. 








Preliminary sketch for the head of 
St. Thomas 


When I came again the warden consented that I 
should draw a prisoner. For the second time the tour of 
the prison was made, although I knew already in my 
heart who was to be the man. He was there in the li- 
brary. As I passed him by, I stopped, and with the per- 
mission of the officer I gave him some proofs of illustra- 
tions I had done, because on my first visit he had said 
he liked pictures. On leaving him I said, “I am coming 
back presently, and then there may be something that 
you can do for me.” 

When I returned he was waiting in tense expectation. 
Then I told him about my commission, and how I wanted 
a prisoner to stand for my painting of the antiphone, “O 
Key of David.” I said, “I cannot do it alone. Will 
you help me? For you have lived it!”’ 

He replied, “I will do anything for you.” 

I was sure that he understood the significance of his 
act of surrender.. 

The warden set a watch in the prison chapel. The 
prisoner stood for me there. It was said to be a custom 
in the prison to make a newly arrived convict stand for 
a given time with his face to the wall and his back to 
you like a child in disgrace. I had seen it. I told the 
prisoner to stand that way with his head hanging down, 
but with his eyes looking back as if some one had 
entered behind him. I told him to imagine that it was 
Our Lord, coming to bring him 
release. Then a strange light shone 
on his face, and I drew him. My 
drawing board was on a chair, and 

I was on my knees. The guard 
stoodand watched, and I repeat- 
ed the antiphone prayer: “O 
Key of David and Sceptre of 
the House of Israel — Come 
and release the prisoner from 

the prison-house. ” 
A bell sounded. The guard 
gave a sign that we must leave. 
The prisoner was dismissed, 
and the guard led me to the 
warden’s office. I explained 
that I wanted permission to 
come again, because I had 
made this drawing of the head 
only, and I wished also to 
draw the hands of the prisoner. 
I came again, and the pris- 
oner stood for me under guard 
as before. I told him that my 
picture must convey clearly 
the idea of a prisoner, and 
chained hands would give the 
idea. Would heput on the hand- 
cufis? Because—“‘if the paint- 
ing in the church is true, someone 
who is going on the path that you 
have followed may see it and stop.” 


TueE “‘PrisoN Look” oN HIS FACE 


Then he allowed himself to be 
manacled. The handcuffs were heavy steel bracelets 
that snapped together easily, but could not be loosed 
except by a special key that fitted in a padlock. The 
bracelets were united by a short steel chain. As the 
man stood before me with his head hanging down, his 
eyes glancing behind him, and his hands in chains, his 
expression changed. It was no longer the look of hope, 
it was the prison look on his face. 

I began another drawing, because what I saw now, 
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was not a passing emotion, a gleam of hope; the prisoner 
standing before me was revealing himself without re- 
serve; he was living over his past. When I ‘drew his 
hands, it was as though I were receiving a confession 
without words. I was convinced of his guilt as clearly 
as when he told me about it years afterwards. 

But the silent figure in chains expressed more than 
guilt. There were signs of endurance and of personality, 
which neither pain nor the pressure of terrible years had 
entirely broken. I was aware of courage — such cour- 
age as I had never known nor seen nor felt before. 

I went to the prison twice to finish this drawing, and 
the warden allowed me to come because he was amazed 
and interested. He had not supposed that I could do 
the work at all. When told that this particular prisoner 
had consented to stand for me, the warden exclaimed, 
“He is the only man in the prison who would have done 
for you, and I didn’t think he would do it.” Official 
permission had been given for me to draw a convict in 
the state prison, only on condition that I should find a 
man who would stand for me of his own free will. I 
wanted a character, conscious of guilt, longing for a better 
life, and willing to let me portray the record of guilt in 
his flesh. The warden thought that the sense of shame 
which I was looking for would prevent the very char- 
acter I sought from allowing his guilt to be publicly 
revealed. He failed to realize that this sense of shame 
might become an incentive to an act of self-sacrifice. 
Many years after when this prisoner had been set free, 
he gave me permission to publish these drawings of him- 
self done when he was a life convict, although he knew 
that he might be recognized and that his life in the world 
might again be wrecked. 

I was grateful to the prisoner for standing for me. I 
wanted to show my appreciation. A money payment 
was not permitted, but with some difficulty the warden 
was persuaded to allow the prisoner to receive the reward 





which I had prepared for him. On the day when I. 


finished the drawing of the prisoner’s hands — the 
hands that revealed his guilt,—I laid before him on a 
table a great album of fine photographs from the old 
Italian masters, and I told him to choose one for himself. 
How his nervous 
hands seemed to 
tingle with emotion 
as he turned swiftly 
from picture to pict- 
ure! The command- 
ing worksof Michael 
Angelo, the pagan 
beauty ofDonatello, 
failed to arrest him. 
I watched his 
trembling features 
as he wavered a 
moment between a 
Holy Family by 
Titian and the Ma- 
donna of the Mag- 
nificat. Then with 
swift decision he 
chose the master- 
piece of Botticelli, 
that marvelous vir- 
gin crowned by 
angels, and writing 
her own hymn, 
while her ecstatic 
babe rests upon her 
knees. When the 
prisoner realized 
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that this thing of beauty was his own — his very own 
possession — his joy was unbounded. It was like the 
pure joy of a little child. I stood in awe before this 
emotion, so great, so unexpected. It almost seemed as 
though the heavens had opened, and Botticelli himself 
were looking down. For in that same hour a new hori- 
zon had opened before me also; the warden of the pri- 
son had just offered to me the commission for the 
prison fresco. I will tell how that came about. 


“Att Convicts ARE Not Bap” 


During these visits to the prison I was kindly enter- 
tained by the warden and his wife. The warden told 
me his life history. Starting as a young man in a west- 
ern prison, he had filled successively nearly every posi- 
tion, except the place of a convict. He had studied the 
penal regulations and when he attained the office of 
warden he proceeded to carry out certain needed reforms. 
He believed that striped uniforms had a bad mental 
effect on the convicts, reducing their chance of improve- 
ment. He claimed the honor of introducing three 
grades of prisoners, with three grades of uniforms; the 
blue, the gray and the striped, with corresponding 
privileges and deprivations. The improvement in the 
quality and serving of prison food, the development of 
the prison library and the prison night school, he at- 
tributed largely to his own fostering care. But his 
efforts for further reforms seemed to be continually 
blocked by pecuniary considerations, imposed by nar- 
row-minded legislators. 

As for the prisoners he earnestly tried to understand 
their situation. In his early days he said he had even 
done convict labor, breaking stones, to convince himself 
of the effect of this discipline. A man was not neces- 
sarily bad in his eyes because he was in prison. He 
said, “I have seen as many bad men in a church.” — 
“One must make distinctions between the accidental 
criminal and the habitual criminal.’ — “Sin is just 
plain selfishness.’”” He seemed to love his charges like 
a Roman father, who has absolute power over his sons. 
When he walked with me through the prison I watched 
the prisoners. Some 
of them _ cringed 
before him. I felt 
that he would be 
very considerate to- 
ward the men whom 
he trusted and very 
severe toward those 
who had earned his 
distrust. But woe 
to the prisoner who 
dared to oppose his 
will. He described 
how he controlled 
the men inhispower. 
He spoke quite 
frankly of the pun- 
ishment cells and the 
subduing effect of a 
diet of bread and 
water. The chief 
gospel preached by 
the warden was 
work. Make a dis- 
obedient convict’s 
life harder, and 
work him more and 
work him harder, to 
save him. 
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**It ought all to be inside the walls!’’ cried the warden, when I referred to the beautiful 
lawn and the shade trees in front of the prison 


I listened as one bewildered. I could understand 
how creative work may help to save a soul. To expiate 
his sin Adam had been sent out of Eden to till the ground; 
but that was labor out of doors, with growing things. 
How could the prison grind, the monotonousconvict labor, 
increased, intensified to the breaking point—how could that 
kind of work ever redeem a soul? The discipline that would 
break a man’s spirit by force and then win him over by 
kindness was an awful mystery. I admired the warden, 
but I could not comprehe::d this prison machine. 

I told the warden that I wanted to know the crim- 
inal type. It was not sufficient for me todrawonemanonly. 
The warden assumed his official manner and stated that 
my presence occasioned some inconvenience: “Every 
time you come I have to set a guard in the chapel.” 

I said “I have come to find the truth and [ shall 


come till I find it.””’ The warden replied ‘ You can come 


as often as you like.” 

He permitted me to draw another convict, a violent 
Frenchman, under a comparatively short sentence, but 
more criminal in appearance, it seemed to me, than the 
life prisoner who first consented to stand for me. Sev- 
eral prisoners also allowed me to study their faces though 
I did not make any drawings of them. One of these 
was a convict who had inspired me with peculiar dread. 

By a mistake in his name I had summoned him, and 
he stood before me — this old man, confessedly guilty 
of murder by slow poison. The victim had been his 
wife. The death of another woman’s husband was also 
laid to his charge. There he stood, with his bald head, 


yellow skin, and withered, contracted features. There 
was something appalling in the erect rigidity of the tall, 
lean body that suggested a wicked will. I was almost 
afraid to look at him, but I could not betray cowardice 
by dismissing hint without a look. So I did face him 
steadily. The impression that I received was a great 
surprise. I was convinced that in this body there had 
been a wicked will, deliberate in evil, but now this wicked 
will had yielded to a higher, nobler will, which was 
gradually assuming possession of the man’s nature. I 
thanked the prisoner and let him go. In after years, 
when this man became my friend, this early impression 
was verified. It can be proved that spiritual truth may 
be revealed through the eyes without words. Perhaps 
one attribute of the artist is to see through the outward 
form the inward, spiritual reality; then it is for him to 
reveal that reality. This insight is quite different from 
the powers of ordinary, daily vision. 


OPPRESSIVE SILENCE OF THE PRISON 


Possibly this difference accounted for the attitude of 
the warden when I spoke to him about the prison look. 
He refused to recognize any prison look. The prisoners 
might appear pallid and weary from work and confine- 
ment. The confinement wore on the officers and guards 
also. It was difficult for me to express either the hor- 
ror of the prison silence or the awfulness of the prison 
look. 

The prison rule of silence was plain enough. It 
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was written down in the book of “Rules Governing 
Prisoners” which the warden gave me. The convicts 
were ordered to observe strict silence in all departments 
of the prison and while marching through the yard. 
Apparently a convict had no legal right to hold any or- 
dinary conversation. When he received visitors there 
was a watchful guard present to overhear every word. 
In prison free speech is prohibited and silence is oppres- 
sive and eloquent. But you had to be alone in this 
silence fully to comprehend its terrifying eloquence. 
That experience came to me later on; but from the 
beginning the prison look 
was as plain to me as the 
insane look. A doctor 
or clergyman who has 
worked with the insane 
knows that peculiar ex- 
pression in the eyes, and 
which invests the figure, 
called the insane look. 
The prison look was an 
indescribable expression 
that haunted the faces 
of the prisoners and to 
some extent the faces 
of the officers and guards. 
So L inferred that it could 
not be entirely the effect 
of crime committed or of 
criminal intentions; it 
must be distinctly asso- 
ciated with the spirit of 
the prison. It was some- 
thing almost too elusive 
to be put into words— 
a vacuous blank,a dark- 
ening shadow, a deadly 
mood. What did this 
look tell me? It told of 
the abeyance of divine 
intelligence; of the un- 
willing surrender of the 
human will to force; of 
dull acquiescence in the 
grind, grind of a me- 
chanical system,the body 
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still moving, the soul 
dead or dying. Or else 


the personality refused 

to be crushed. The eyes 

spoke revolt. The will would not break. 
petrifying in hideous despair. 

Varying in quality on different faces, the prison look 
always conveyed the dominant ideas of darkness and 
When I search my experience to find some analogy 
to the prison look I recall the lepers of Palestine. You 
hardly grasped at first what made you shudder and 
draw back froma leper. Then with a shock you realized 
that something which you always expected to see in 
every human figure was missing; some familiar feature 
of the face, eyes, nose, or mouth, was being obliterated 
or distorted; some familiar member of the body —a 
foot or a finger — was missing, and hardly a stump left. 
The thing which I saw taking place physically in the 
lepers it seems to me was taking place spiritually in 
the souls stamped with the prison look. I do not mean 
that the prisoners were moral lepers; I mean that the 
prison look suggested mental and spirituai disintegration 
in progress. 

Sometimes something even worse was taking place. 
The personality was not disintegrating; it was horribly 


It was 


loss. 





Steel cells in the men’s corridor 


concentrating. The will was contracting like steel being 
forged into an instrument of terrific power. The forces 
of revolt were held in abeyance against a day of ven- 
geance. 

On the face of an officer or guard the prison look 
conveyed the impressien of a soul not being led by the 
inner spirit of God, of a mind deprived of intelligence, 
deprived of the power to realize the significance of his 
own actions, a blind instrument moved by external 
force, an unthinking cog in a machine. Sometimes it 
was not so bad, and the expression conveyed merely great 
exhaustion and lack of 
mental or moral initia- 
tive. Years before I had 
seen this prison look in 
the Hartford jail. My 
father had taken my 
twin sister, Maude, and 
me to visit a prisoner 
there, and we watched 
all the prisoners march- 
ing by in the lock step. 
The men had a ground- 
down, imbecile air, sug- 
gesting weakness more 
than wickedness. My 
sister, Maude, and I 
could not forget that 
haunting memory. We 
used to pray over and 
over, “God! Is there 
no way to bring back the 
light to those faces? 
God! Show the way.” 





BEAUTY OUTSIDE 
THE WALIS 


The first conception 
of the prison fresco was 
an answer to that prayer. 
I had done a deliberate 
act of wrong. I awak- 
ened in the night and 
began to cry with the 
conviction of sin. Maude 
was with me. She knew 
thatI wascrying because 
I had done wrong. Her 
sympathy with my grief 
over my sin made her remember the prisoners whom we 
had seen in the Hartford jail. As she was trying to 
comfort me she cried out, ““O, I know what it is, the 
message for the prisoners. It is what the Lord said to 
Peter, ‘Feed my sheep.’ ” 

Suddenly it appeared in my mind like a vision — the 
unutterable beauty of that scene of the resurrection 
when the Lord came back and spoke to penitent Peter. 
It was not a fixed picture; the clouds were breaking, the 
figures were moving. We felt that God had sent this 
thought, and by and by we would paint “The Charge 
to Saint Peter” in a prison. But the time seemed a 
long way off. 

Once in the course of a conversation with the warden 
I mentioned this idea of a painting and this subject for 
a prison. Then I forgot about it, because that experi- 
ence had happened so long ago. The warden seemed un- 
accountably anxious for me to discover the truth about 
prison life. He made me go into the cells, the shops, 
the kitchens, almost everywhere except into the punish- 
ment cells and into the execution chamber. He was 
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keenly alive to the sufferings of the prisoners. More 
than once as I sat in his house he referred to the prison 
as ‘“‘That hell over there.” He seemed to be fighting 
with all his strength to make that hell more like purga- 
tory at least. His contact with convicts had opened his 
eyes to the sin of hypocrisy in the upper classes. Once 
when [ referred to the beautiful lawn and the shade trees in 
front of the prison he cried, “It ought to be all inside the 
walls.’”’ The lawn and the trees pleased the visitors, but 
most of the prisoners were denied all out-door exercise. 

The warden told me that there was one dominating 
idea in the minds of all 
the prisoners—the idea 
of escape. When a 
prisoner gave up the 
idea of escape he went 
mad. In all his experi- 
ence he had only known 
one man who was ‘an 
exception to this rule— 
that was the man who 
stood for my antiphone 
painting. 

One day I ‘began to 
reflect upon this unusual 
experience of prison life. 
Was there some other 
reason besides that small 
painting in Christ 
Church? Could°I do 
anything to help the 
convicts?» . The idea 
seemed preposterous. It 
was utter foolishness to 
suppose that even my 
sister, Maude, and I to- 
gether, two impecunious 
illustrators, two inexpe- 
rienced women — how 
could we do anything 
worth while for the con- 
victs in a state prison? 

But the idea persis- 
ted. The idea became 
identified with the voice 
of conscience. The 
voice of conscience spoke 
twice and I refused to 
obey. The voice of con- 
science spoke the third 
time in anger, as if disobedience were at the peril of my 
own soul. Then I said to the warden, “If we, my 
sister and I, should do anything beautiful for the prison, 
would you accept it? Because before this we have asked 
hard things by faith and the faith has been answered.” 








A PAINTING OF COURAGE AND HOPE 


The warden replied that he wanted a great painting 
for the prison chapel. He said that he was unable to 
accept any small work of art for the prison, because a 
small gift would benefit only a few of the prisoners. 
Many of the prisoners would never see a stained glass 
window or a picture placed on the side wall of the prison 
chapel. Because when the convicts entered the chapel 
they were forced by law to look straight ahead. It 
was a penal offense for them to look around. At the 
farther end of the prison chapel there was a great blank 
wall. They faced that wall. 

The warden said, “I want a great painting to be 
placed on that blank wall, to stand for courage and hope. 





The women’s cells are painted white 


When a man here:loses courage and hope he goes mad.” 
He wanted us: to. paint” itt 
The warden led me into the chapel and showed me 
the wall. It was not necessary for me to give an im- 
mediate answer to this strange “impractical” idea. I 
was to return in two or three days with my reply. 
On the way home that afternoon I repeated to my- 
self the words of the warden — “A great painting — to 
stand for courage and hope — when a man: here_loses 
courage and hope he goes mad.”” Thepainting must bean 
answer to 4 great need, the need of all the prisoners. It 
must be a subject which 
they all could under- 
stand. Men and women 
of many © nationalities 
were gathered in that 
prison. Any — subject 
from. European = or 
American history or 

. literature must be ex- 
cluded because it would 
not reach them all.. I 
had’ faced the eyes. of 
crime and . madness. 
What imagery. -would 
suggest the redemption 
from sin and ‘insanity? 
Then suddenly ~there 
came the thought of :the 
resurrection. The 
thought of. our risen 
Christ speaking to Peter: 
“Lovest thoume?—Feed 
my sheep.”’ Herewas the 
subject for the prison 
painting. I seemed to see 
it all happening as I had 
seen it firstat night, long 
years before. Then the 
figures seemed to be 
moving, now they were 
standing still. One was 
kneeling before the Lord, 
that was Peter. 

I told my twin sister 
all about it that evening 
before we went to bed. 
There were guests that 
night in our old house, 
so I slept in the attic. 

The attic was a long, low vaulted room, lighted by 
one single, great old-fashioned window. My bed was 
placed close to that window. At sunrise one felt almost 
as if one were out of doors. 

My first feeling at receiving the commission for the 
prison painting was of bewildering joy. But at night 
in the darkness, great fear assailed me. To paint the 
face of our Lord —I could never do that. As a child 
in Italy I had resolved never to paint the face of our 
Lord. Think of the great masters who had tried to 
paint his face and failed: Angelo, Angelico, Leonardo, 
Raphael — even in their stupendous works there was 
a haunting sense of failure. I was a fool to dream of 
such an idea: it was madness. 

Then upon the darkness, there arose the faces of 
the prisoners. It would be base of me to go away and 
forget them. They would go on suffering without re- 
lief. 'Why had God been so good to me when he let 
them suffer? ‘Why had my childhood been so radiantly 
happy? Why did I have those lovely years of girlhood 
in England, Italy and France? Our mother had taught 
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us the meaning of noblesse oblige. She had taught us 
that everything precious that God gives to you, and you 
receive, is like a debt of honor that you must pay back 
for his sake. Our father had set before his children 
the ideal of service. Here was a service which I was 
asked to do for the prisoners. I could at least try to 
do it. 

Then a dreadful thought arose. To undertake a great 
mural painting, without previous training or experience, 
a work which would involve great expense — that 
would Jead one into great temptations. There was 
the horror! — I might fall! Those men and women in 
the prison, they had seemed stronger than I, they had 
fallen. I might fall! I had come so close to sin and 
crime, I knew that in myself alone, I was weak enough 
to yield if the temptation were strong enough. My 
terror increased. I began to pray. I prayed that our 
Lord himself would show me what to do. The prisoners 
— the criminals seemed close to me. I could not be 
parted from their pain. The conflict of prayer and 
agony seemed to go on all night — even in my sleep. At 
last, through the darkness there was the sense of the 
dawn breaking —then—I was aware of a presence. 
I knew Him by the same absolute conviction, the same 
restful assurance, — by which a child knows his mother 
when she comes to him in the dark. The child knows, 
without seeing, without a touch, without a sound, when 
his mother is there. Through the whole of his being 
the child knows it is his mother. So through my whole 
being I knew Him without seeing Him. There was a 
terribleness in His presence more overwhelming than the 
all-piercing, all-comprehending invasion of light. And 
a whiteness and purity, whiter and purer than the white- 
ness and purity of the dawn. 

I heard a voice clearly, but not as one hears with 
the outward ears. The voice said: ‘“‘Thou shalt go 
down into the dark for My sake; but I will be with thee 
always, and at th end, thou shalt see My face.” 


GETTING FUNDS FOR THE FRESCO 


I told my sister about the answer to my prayer. We 
were convinced that it was the will of God for us to ac- 
cept the commission for the painting in the Connecticut 
State Prison. We would do it together. I would 
paint the Lord and St. Peter. Maude would paint St. 
John, and the background. The other figures would 
be divided between us. 

Maude’s talent for art was greater than mine, her 
feeling for color and values was much more beautiful; 
but we were twins. We did everything together. 

We realized that since the work was to be for a state 
prison, we should have the sanction of the state. When 
I saw the warden I asked him if he would obtain this re- 
quired sanction.: Warden Garvin replied that he had 
absolute power in the prison. He wanted that painting. 
However, he would see that I received all the sanction 
necessary from the Prison Directors. The prison is 
governed by a board of seven directors and the warden. 
There was another question: wall paintings are costly; 
this one would cost thousands of dollars; where were 
the funds to come from? We had no means of meeting 
the great expense ourselves. 

Warden Garvin replied that the State Legislature 
would not make an appropriation for such a purpose; 
but he had a plan of his own. He wanted me to go out 
and tell people what had happened in the prison. He 
said: “I believe there is love enough in human hearts 
to give you the means to do the work.” He expressly 


forbade me to obtain the means from two or three 
wealthy persons. 


He wanted the contributions to come 


from “all sorts and conditions of men,” so that ‘The 
Prison Fresco Fund should be to the prisoners the proof 
of the recognition of their fellow men.”’ 

He expressly stated that “The Charge to St. Peter” 
was to be a very large painting, so clear in treatment 
that it would be distinctly seen by all the prisoners, even 
by those who had seats at the back of the chapel. It 
was called The Prison Fresco, not because of the medium 
in which it should be painted, but because as children in 
Italy, we so loved the early frescoes. The warden laid 
down another condition. The actual work on the paint- 
ing was not to be started until two thousand dollars 
was raised. 

Time passed. Our home was in a country village. 
Not a likely place to raise a fund. We wrote to several 
people about the plan; but nothing happened. Doubts 
assailed me. How was I to start that fund? I prayed 
for an outward visible sign. One day a letter came from 
Miss Ellen Chase. We had nevereven heard of her before. 
One of our friends had written to her about the plan for 
the ‘fresco. She wrote saying: “Here is twenty-five 
dollars as & starter.”” We found a treasurer at once in 
Miss Mary Hall, the founder of the Good Will Club in 
Hartford. Mrs. Gardner, another previously unknown 
friend, sent one hundred dollars. 

My sister and I had a reputation as illustrators of 
books and magazines, but we had no training in the 
field of mural decoration. This was to be our first large 
mural. We could only prove our ability by painting it. 
This we always explained fully. It was necessary to get 
our training in doing the work. Warden Garvin gave 
me a letter to read when we made an appeal. This is 
the letter. 


Weathersfield, Conn., Dec. 26, 1902. 
Miss Genevieve A. Cowles, 
No. 384 Crown St., New Haven, Conn. 
My dear Miss Cowles: 

In reply to your letter of recent date, referring to the 
proposed painting for the prison chapel and the attitude of 
the prison management in regard to same, I can, I am sure, 
without betraying any confidence, state that the Board of 
Directors are in full sympathy with the projeci, and you 
know full well that I, personally, am. 

If the painting is secured I will prepare the chapel wall 
for its reception, and make the necessary changes in the chapel 
so that the “silent sermon of hope” may be seen by all to its 
best advantage. 

Faithfully yeurs, 
(signed) Albert Garvin, 
Warden. 


When a favorable opportunity arose one of us would 
tell about the commission for the pris3n fresco and read 
this letter. Contributions usually followed. Funds 
came literally from “all sorts and conditions of men.” 
Some gave from their love of art, and some because 
they were poor and cared for those who suffer, and some 
gave in memory of their dead. Miss Robb, a blind girl, 
gave $35 for the prison painting because she felt sure it 
was “going to be perfectly beautiful.”’ Most of the 
gifts were not large. It appeared that it might take 
years to raise the necessary funds. 

Since I repeated many times the story of A. V., the 
life prisoner who stood for my antiphone painting, I 
thought of him often. So as not to reveal his identity 
we called him by the initials of his name. (The letters 
given here are not his true initials.) The warden had 
refused me permission to write to A. V. My home was 
at a distance. We worked hard for our living. It was 
only at rare intervals that I was able to visit the prison. 
But the time came when somehow I knew in my heart 
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that A. V. was in great distress. At last I went to 
the prison and asked after him. 


THe MetTAmorpnHosis oF “A. V.” 


He was in disgrace. I begged permission to speak 
with him. I was taken to the place appointed for visit- 
ors. An officer led in A. V. I hardly recognized him 
in the stripes of the convict of the lowest grade: His 
body seemed all sicklied over with horror, like a decaying 
wall covered with yellow slime. He refused even to 
raise his eyes. I spoke to him. I held my hand out to 
him; I pleaded with him. Finally he lifted his eyes to 
mine. We were friends again. I went back to the 
warden’s office. The warden made me listen to the 
history of an evil act,—a crime,— which he declared 
that A. V. had committed deliberately in the prison, 
outwitting his guards, and forfeiting all respect. The 
warden positively burned with indignation as he re- 
hearsed this deed of evil. He expected me to be shocked. 
I was shocked, but I saw something which the warden 
seemed not to perceive. I saw how the prison gloom, 
the prison grind, the deadly monotony had throttled 
and goaded A. V. into this abyss. I insisted that it 
was not all the fault of the convict. It was largely the 
fault of the prison system. If no legitimate outlet 
whatever is allowed for a man’s natural powers and pas- 
sions, then one must expect the passions to burst through 
by some illegitimate outlet: “You must make some 
way for the grace of God to enter!” —I cried. 

“Tt would need a surgical operation!’’ — the warden 
muttered. ‘You would have to bore a hole in the man’s 
skull!”” — But the warden yielded. He would subject 
the prisoner to no further degradation. He would even 
restore to him certain privileges. I should have permis- 
sion to write to him. 

I also wrote to a neighboring minister and asked him 
to visit A. V. The minister replied that A. V. was “not 
worth saving’ — and I was “casting my pearls before 
swine.” Then I appealed to a friend in Hull House. She 
was allowed to write to A.V. Her letters stimulated 
him. 

This friend, Miss Starr, did not stop at letters. She 
suggested that beautiful pictures hung in prison 
cells would be helpful. Immediately she began a collec- 
tion of photographs from the finest religious paintings. The 
warden consented to accept the photographs, but he 
refused to have them hung in the cells. He said the 
cells were verminous, and all their interior fixings and 
all the bedding had to be burned once in awhile. He 
consented to put the pictures in an album. A. V. made 
the binding for the album and helped in mounting the 
photographs and in placing the typewritten descriptions. 
A. V. spoiled one picture by accident. He put in its 
place his own Botticelli Madonna. When all was 
finished, Warden Garvin was so pleased that he wanted 
all the prisoners to enjoy his album. At night it was 
pushed over or under the grated front of a cell to the 
prisoner within. He was allowed to look at the pictures 
by his electric light, and to keep the book a week. Then 
it was sent to another prisoner, and so on, until all of 
the men had seen the album except the convicts in the 
insane ward. Finally it was sent to them too, and the 
book was returned unharmed. 

I continued to visit A. V. Someone gave him a paint 
box. He began to paint strange landscapes on post- 
cards in his few leisure hours. Still he was very unhappy. 
One day, as I faced him in prison, great waves of emotion 
seemed to break over him. Finally he uttered a cry: 
“What can I do with my life here? Is there anything 
that I can do? I will do anything if you will only help 


me!”’ A thought flashed upon me. I threw to him a 
hope — as one might throw a rope to a drowning man. 
I remembered how, as a child, I had seen beautiful 
missals done by monks in their cells. The cell of a 
monk was not utterly different from a prison cell. Why 
should not A. V. learn the art of illuminating? It was 
a fine art and besides illuminated texts were in the fash- 
ion. A. V. caught at the hope. 

When I went to New York, soon after, I told the story 
to five women, who raised $25 between them. A rare 
small pictured copy of “Wyatt on Illuminating” was 
bought second hand. Sister Veronica of St. Mary’s 
Convent at Peekskill furnished another volume of 
choice designs. Bright water colors, a pan of pure gold, 
paper, pencils, brushes were supplied. Express pack- 
ages were forbidden at the prison, but Warden Garvin 
accepted this one, and placed it in the cell of the prisoner. 
When A. V. returned to his cell, he found there the rare 
books — the enchanting colors—! His heart melted. 

He started out to paint fine illuminations, one for 
each of the women who had befriended him. This took 
nearly a year because his only time for Art was on Sun- 
days, when locked up, or at the noon hour of rest; or 
after his convict labor was done at night, by electric 
light, shut up in his cell. Before his arrest he had been 
a carriage painter. That early training was of use now. 
He did not make stupid copies. The designs given to 
him stimulated his creative faculties, to produce new 
arrangements. His talent was evident. The five women 
who received his gifts were touched. Orders were sent 
him. More work followed. In the course of years a real 
demand arose for his colored traceries. Then my visits 
to the prison were no longer so painful, because A. V. 
was finding a path to interior freedom through creative 
work. His appearance changed. His spirit seemed to 
follow his paintings far beyond the prison walls. He 
made contacts with many minds. The texts sent to him 
to decorate opened to him new worlds of thought. 


Work Brincs PRISONER PEACE 


Years afterward I asked him about that deed of dis- 
grace. He said that all of his friends had left or dis- 
appeared and he was at the point of despair when he 
did it. He said, “I could not help it. I had got to do it.” 
I have heard the same answer from the lips of the insane. 
The prison insane ward is never empty. 

Our friendship with A. V. suggested many thoughts 
to my sister and to me. At that time, 1905, our work 
was in New York. We longed to be of use in the city 
prisons. We met Miss Martin who visited in The Tombs. 
She told us that no one could succeed in helping the 
prisoners spiritually without having passed through a 
great sorrow, ‘and I might add,” she said, “unless one 
has digested a great sorrow.” She felt that it was only 
by the power of the Holy Spirit that one could move pro- 
foundly the hearts of prisoners charged with crime. The 
human reason alone could not direct the way. 

My twin sister never passed behind the bars of the 
State Prison. She never met any of the prisoners whom 
I knew, but she shared my feeling for them. She was a 
sweet and persistent beggar for them. Her nature was 
serene as a summer cloud. Her message in life was joy; 
joy that was radiant in pain and exultant in loss. When 
another artist would have wept over defeat, her cry was, 
“Rejoice!” “Rejoice, my window has been rejected!” 
“Rejoice, my design was not accepted!” To her the 
keen pain of defeat was the opportunity of spiritual vic- 
tory. Our work then was in stained glass. She sustained 
many defeats, partly because her designs were of a rare 
and unusual beauty. 
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We had a commission for seven windows from the 
Seven parables of the Kingdom of Heaven. The second 
window of this series was being leaded. Maude and I 
were starting a window of the Resurrection. She had 
been ill a few nights before, but we thought it was nothing 
serious. We painted together one May morning, and 
talked about the hardships of the artist life. 


MAvupvE’s UNFINISHED WoRK 


“Genevieve,” she said, “I want you to promise me 
that you will always do the best you can for the glory of 
God.” I promised. She was painting 
an angel under the tree of life. She 
said, ‘‘Don’t look, Genevieve. It’s 
going to be quite celestial presently.” 

A few moments later she had 
stopped to rest, while I was 
setting the dinner table. Sud- 
denly she came rushing to- 
ward me. The red blood 


was pouring in a torrent 
from her lips. I caught her 
in my arms as she fell. 


Together we fell to the 
ground. Her blood stained 
my dress as I held her—and 
—she was dead! —I think 
she died in my arms. 

Then there was silence. 
All visible familiar things 
seemed to drop away and 
become strange. People 
looked at me strangely, as 
if they wondered why I did 
not die too, at once. They 
did not know who sustained 
me. People thought the 
commission for the prison 
fresco would be abandoned. 
They did not understand 
how I lived in hope of bring- 
ing hope to the prisoners. 
Word was sent to the 
warden. After the first great 
shock of sorrow was passed, 
when I could think clearly, I 
madea decision. The floods 
were rising. I closed all the 
flood-gates; I drew the bolts 
and bars against my soul. "segees 

This was of stern neces- 
sity. Maude had left much 
work behind. The Resurrec- 
tion window, the windows of 
the Seven Parables, had to 
be finished. My work con- 
tinued quite steadily. When opportunity arose I spoke 
for the prison fresco. I went again to the prison. The 
warden was glad that the painting was not given up. He 
let me visit A. V. Then he said that I could see any 
other prisoner whom I would name. I named the life 
convict — Mr. William Roystone, charged with murder 
by poison. 

I had lifted my black veil, when he stood there 
before me, that tall, lean body with the face of parch- 
ment, masked with that awful record. To me that 
human parchment was a palimpsest traced by other char- 
acters clearly discerned under the flame of the spirit. 
There was a long pause. Then the prisoner said, “At 
least we can always pray!” 





The ‘prison look’’ was an indescribable expres- 
sion that haunted their faces—but I told the pris- 
oner to imagine that it was Our Lord coming to 
bring him release, then a light shone on his face 9 


When with him and with A. V., I was aware of a 
great change. The invisible wall that I had been con- 
scious of before, separating me from all the convicts, had 
been swept away. I now stood on common ground with 
them in the Shadow of Death. The bars of the unbroken 
silence had closed around me. My own !ife sentence had 
begun. For some months after Maude’s death, her spirit 
seemed near me. Then came a time of utter separation. 
My daily work in New York went on apparently the 
same from outside. But inwardly I was consumed with 
a fierce aching hunger for human sympathy. 

I wrote to A. V. and to a woman life prisoner whom 
I had seen on my first visit 
to the prison and to Mr. 
Roystone. He had promised 
to answer and so I wrote to 
him. His answer is dated 
November 12, 1905. His 
true name should not be 
known, so I call him William 
Roystone. To my surprise, 
he told me that he had not 
expected to see me again 
after that first meeting in 
the prison chapel in 1902, but 
he had heard of the prison 
fresco. These are his words: 


“T also desired to see the 
painting, and that meant a 
desire in common between 
ae you know the best 
definition of prayer I ever heard 
is that it ‘is the soul’s sincere 
desire uttered or unexpressed,’ 
so that if we think that way 
and are in earnest as well as in 
the right, much will be ac- 
complished,and I believe that 
in the end you wil) succeed 
perhaps much sooner than you 
will expect to. Sor- 
row is a word that 
means much for me; have often 
seen how it unites people who 
have been at variance for 
years. It has bridged the gulf 
between rich and poor, and it 
has been the means of many 
friendships, that would not 
have been except for sorrow 
. . . yours is from nothing 
you have done—amine (or a part 
of it) is from a wrong which I 
wished might be righted and 
have so wished from the mo- 
ment it was done—a _ part 
also is the result of doing 
wrong. 


Then come words describing the suffering of being 
parted from his mother and his relations, ending with 
the sentence: 


“That is part of my punishment.” 


On January 30, 1906, Mr. Roystone wrote to me 
again to tell his joy at the news of a considerable addition 
to the fresco fund. 


“All the time” (he writes) “it is what might have been 
expected. Somehow from my first interest it has seemed an 
assured fact, and only a question of a short time that you 
will succeed in painting that fresco. It is as an assured 
fact, as were the laws of the Medes and Persians . . . so 
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do not worry any more about it, or as to where the means 
(of different kinds) are to come from; for they will come all 
in good time.” 


The reply from A. V., December 9, 1906, begins: 


*‘Dear Friend: I want you to know that the little 
favor you asked of me is granted and with pleasure. I have 
always prayed that you may have success in your work and 
that you may have health and strength for its prosecution. 
I am very sorry indeed that you are meeting with so many 
difficulties and seem so much discouraged, but cheer up! 
and try to learn self-control and stop short when you become 
fatigued and tired out. I have also been discouraged 
about my work of late. It has been so dark every Sunday for 
the last several weeks, with but one or two exceptions, that 
I have been utterly unable to do a stroke of work.” 


THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION 


The men who wrote these letters were guilty of mur- 
der. But they had compassion on my suffering. They 
were watching and praying. This proved to me the 
truth that I wanted to express in my painting: the truth 
of the power of the resurrection. 

The answer from the woman life prisoner is dated 
January 7, 1906. Many years later she was released. I 
will call her Mrs. Jane Ludlow. My letter had come to 
her as a “‘glad surprise.” Her thoughts had followed me 
ever since she had first heard of the prison fresco. She 
had enjoyed the album. She had felt sorry when I lost 
my twin sister. She wanted to console me. She wrote: 


“T never had a sister so do not know by experience how 
deep and true the love must be, but think it would come next 
to that one feels for a mother; that is the nearest, the dearest, 
the sweetest of all; a twin sister is part of one’s-self, so to 
speak” (here follow many expressions of grief.) 
“You are parted from her for a time to meet again and to 
meet at home” (other expressions of love, then) “I 
fear you will find letters as dull and monotonous as the life 


I have led for the past 27 years; only those who have had~ 


the same experience have the faintest conception of the 
courage, the patience, the strength of will required to endure 
it year after year, but the years have somehow dragged them- 
selves like weary worms along, and I know not how I have 
lived them through, save that God has made me strong.” 


Later on, when I came to know Mrs. Ludlow in the 
prison, the impression of her fortitude was as the strength 
of a gigantic dam across a great river. I felt the force 
of the flood that had once swept her away, and was now 
overtopped by the years of victorious endurance. I 
believe that she was innocent of the crime charged against 
her. I never believed that she did it. I knew the man 
whose name was linked with hers. He was William 
Roystone. He is said to have confessed that for her sake 
he killed his wife. This woman whom I loved and still 
love, as my sister Jane, was convicted of poisoning her 
husband with arsenic, said to have been provided by her 
lover. That he was her lover she acknowledged, but 
constantly, steadfastly, she maintained her innocence of 
blood guiltiness. So great was her courage at the trial, 
so involved was the circumstantial evidence, that she 
might have been set free, had not her lover testified 
against her. They were both sentenced for life in the 
same prison, condemned to suffer together behind the 
surrounding walls, yet always sundered apart in different 
wards, and never to see each other face to face. During 
the services in the prison chapel, she may have looked 
down from the women’s gallery and recognized the back 
of her betrayer, among the other convicts. But the rule 
of the prison obliged the women to leave before the men 
so that she might never see his face. I was then unable 


to tell her that I knew William Roystone, because al- 
ways an official was near when I spoke with her in the 
women’s ward. Nothing sadder have I ever seen than 
her frozen eyes, but they lighted the dark for me in my 
need. 

Two forces helped Sister Jane to endure her life in 
prison — the visits and letters from friends and work 
that was beautiful. She had the power like A. V. to 
project her soul outside the bars with her work. She 
wrote about an order from one of my friends: 

i , As I put in stitch by stitch, pleasant thoughts 
of you both go with them; in fancy I see the table with its 
silver, cut glass, rare china, and all sorts of dainties and 
delicacies, her family and guests around her, you among 
them, all having a delightful time.”’ In another letter she 
refers again to these embroideries: “I hope they will not 
look mean nor out of place in their new home, being trans- 
planted from a prison to a palace will be such a change.” 


There was a saying in the prison that Mrs. Ludlow 
invariably looked down when visitors came so that they 
should never see her face. But the following lines regard- 
ing travelers show how conscious she must have been of 
the visiting eyes that looked at her in prison: 


“Faces that look as if a smile were almost unknown to 
them; the expression of their eyes and mouth both, cold and 
hard and cruel, you feel at a glance, that their heart is a stony 
one; their whole manner freezes you and you turn quickly 
away and a feeling of disgust which you cannot prevent, 
passes over you again you will meet one with a face 
beaming with sunshine; the eyes full of brightness, the mouth 
made only for kind and loving words. Their whole manner 
draws you towards them, and you feel at once there is a per- 
son who has the love of God and all mankind in their heart.” 


CRAMPING THE Convict MIND 


* Do the visitors who pass through our prisons realize 
how often they are judged by minds equal or superior 
to their own? Do they realize the cramping limitations 
of expression imposed upon the convict mind? It was 
noticeable how often apologies for delays in writing were 
repeated in the letters of the prisoners. This was largely 
due to the rules of correspondence. A prisoner in the 
first grade was allowed to write one letter a week and 
to receive one visit. A man in the second grade might 
write one letter a month and see one friend. An un- 
fortunate in the third and lowest grade was denied all 
communication with the outside world except at the 
discretion of the warden. Under these conditions it was 
hard for a man to keep in close touch with friends and 
relatives. Once when I had not heard for a long 
while from Mr. Roystone, I received this moving 
explanation: 


“Dear Friend,— that is if I have not forfeited the right 
to so address you. I recognize the fact that it is one of the 
unpardonable sins to neglect a friend especially in the cor- 
respondence line. I am almost ashamed to write after this 
late day but am sure of a pardon when I explain the reason 
which is, that after a number of years, I have found some 
grandchildren which I had lost track of. Some 16 years 
ago my daughter was here to see me with her little girl of just 
over three years and her baby boy in her arms, in about six 
weeks after I received a telegram from her husband that 
she was dead. For a while through a sister of her husband 
I kept posted about the little ones, and from that time till a 
few weeks ago I did not know what had become of them. 
Then I received a letter from the girl (whois now alittle over 
19 years old) which has led to several letters between us, and 
when you consider the rule of one letter a week, you can see 
easily how time goes by.” 
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Perhaps their confinement deepened the prisoners’ the Tempie of God. Ihave noticed this fact many times” 
feeling of the strength of family ties. I noticed how often There was A. V. and Antonio and Sister Jane. Her one 
they asked after my younger sisters, especially the invalid _ solace in prison was the beauty of her fine embroidery 
one; she became “the little sister” to all my friends in and her lacemaking. At that time they used to hold a 
prison. fair in the prison at least once a year. It isa pity it has 

When it became known that I was going on alone _ been given up. 
with the prison fresco the interest of people revived. The 
contributions increased more rapidly. I was asked to 
speak about the work in many places. This enabled me 
to visit the prison more often. Once in passing by I caught 
the steady smile of an old prisoner. It 
was John Warren, register No. 1, the 
gardener who had given me the red 
petunia in 1902. It was a penal 
offence for a convict to stare at 
visitors. I thought, maybe I am no 
longer a stranger, and I sent him a 
letter. He answered July 22, 1900: 


St. PETER AN OBjeEcT OF INTEREST 


On account of the fresco, Saint Peter became an object 
of interest to some prisoners. Here is a 
letter from John Warren, Aug, 26, 1906: 










“ 


6 you wanted me to give my 
thoughts on Peter. Peter was in my beleafs 
was a bold strong impulsive man full of his 
conceates as long as all things went well with 
him . . . when one of Pilate’s or rather 
Caiphas high priests’ servants asked art not 
thou one of his disciples he denied it and said 
Iamnot. But when Peter became converted 
and filled with the spirit of Jesus Christ he 
was a powerful man so are all per- 
sons who have received Christ in 
their hearts poor sinful souls become 
strong in his love to us and we must 
(love) him and try his work to do, 
butwe often faint by the way, when 
I feel faint and discouraged I turn 
to Isaiah ch. 40, verse 29 and read 
the three last verses and feel better 
and hope you will read them also.” 


“You are right, you are no longer a 
stranger at the prison, and I hope you 
may never be one here, it 
does one good to grasp the 
hand of one who is trying to 
help cheer up those who 
are down and give them a 
kind word. And not only 
that, but what you are try- 
ing to do for our chapel. I 
hope some day to see it 
done. I am sure that if I 
can do anything to help 
you I would do it. When 
we meet next time we will 
have a little talk on the 
subject.” 


These are the verses: 


“He giveth power to the faint 
and to them that have no might 








At the next meeting 
John Warren told me that 
he made ornamental 
boxes out of wall-paper 
and he had his private 
charities. One dollar of 
his from the warden’s 
safe was to go to the 
prison fresco fund. When 
the order was presented 
in the warden’s office it 
was found that the old 
man’s account had been 
overdrawn, but the officer 
in charge put in an ad- 
vance order for John’s 
boxes and gave me a 
dollar. A. V. also sub- 
scribed to the fresco fund. 

Now when I arrived 
at the prison with my 
stained-glass cartoons, 
the warden would say, 
“They are pretty big but 
let them pass.” It was 
an inspiration to me to 
show my designs to a 
round of prisoners in suc- 
cession. Their quick in- 
terest in the subjects as 
well as in the art, made 
me wonder why art and 
beauty are not used more 
in prisons. The Beauti- 
ful Gateisthenaturaldoor 
to the upward path and 





Original study for the figure of St. Thomas 


he increaseth strength. 

Even the youths shall 
faint and be weary, and 
the young men shall utterly 
fall; 

But they that wait on 
the Lord shall renew their 
strength; they shall mount 
up with wings as the 
eagles; they shall run and 
not be weary; and they shall 
walk and not faint.” 


For John it was the 
long walk of the monot- 
onous prison life. 

On one of my visits to 
John Warren he confided 
to me that he was going 
to try for a pardon. He 
had great hopes. He had 
four brothers and seven 
nieces who believed in him. 
They would stand by him. 
The warden was not so 
hopeful, because there was 
one man on the Board of 
Pardons who invariably 
refused ever to pardon a 
life prisoner. A unani- 


-mous verdict was required 


for the Board to grant a 
pardon. 

After the Pardon day 
had come and gone the 
warden wrote to me say- 
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ing that he feared “Old John” would go mad be- 
cause his appeal for mercy had been refused. 
After a long wait, a letter came from John Warren. 
He did not refer to his own defeat; he was concerned 
over the illness of my younger sister. He said: “I 
hope she has had a turn for the better before this. 
I pray God she may be spared to you and to her 
many other friends.” 

A time came when the warden was in agony of 
mind because there was a young Italian, Antonio, 
sentenced to be hanged at midnight Christmas 
day. The law in Connecticut makes the warden 
the executioner. Mr. Garvin declared that this boy 
was incapable of committing the murder of which 
he was accused. He felt as if he “would be hanging 
a baby.” The story of Antonio was so pitiful that I 
told all my friends. Even my Jewish model for 
Nathanael, and his Jewish friends, were praying 
“that the innocent blood might not be shed.”” Some- 
body even started a “chain letter” of prayers for 
him. But it seemed in vain. The day arrived. The 
warden was in great distress. It was too late for 
an official reprieve to arrive by the usual way. Sud- 
denly there was a telephone call.. It was the voice 
of the governor of the state telling the warden 
to stop the execution. The warden said that he 
was convinced then of the efficacy of prayer. He 
went to the death chamber and told Antonio to pre- 
pare for the chapel service instead of the gallows. 
That reprieve was extended till the boy had 
passed a whole year under the death sentence, and 
then he was given a life term. He asked at once if 
the warden would only give him some work to do. 


The condemned men are not allowed to work in <¢ 


the Connecticut State Prison. The warden told me 
many tales about the executions. He was allowed a 
sum of money—$50 I think it was—for each exe- 
cution which he performed himself. He had not 
collected these dues. He said they must amount to 
quite a large sum by this time. He offered to draw ° 
the amount, maybe $600, and give it to the fresco 
fund, but I said I did not want blood money. 


THE Fresco Funp INCREASES 


The prison fresco fund was increasing rapidly. The 
warden had given me another official letter to this effect: 


Wethersfield, Conn., Jan. 11, 1907. 

My dear Miss Cowles: The amount of funds which you 
have already collected, practically assures the proposed 
painting for our prison chapel. I am confident that when it 
is placed in position, the morale of the prisoners will be higher 
and the painting from its teaching permanent to the inmates 
of ail classes and nationalities. 

Respectfully yours, 
(signed) Albert Garvin, 
Warden. 


On one of my crusading expeditions I met the widow 
of an eminent judge in New Haven. She was greatly 
alarmed at the situation. What if the warden should 
die, and the directors did not all want that painting, then 
to whom would all that money belong? In the tone of 
a Delphic Oracle, she declared that I must attend “the 
next meeting of the Prison Board of Directors in full 
conclave assembled.” The idea was not appealing to me. 
I was working in New York. But the judge’s widow 
announced that, though she disapproved entirely of this 
project of a painting, I must meet that Board. She 
would attend to all expenses and “manage the warden.” 
So she did, much to his discomfort. 





Preliminary sketch for kneeling figure of St. Peter 


When I appeared at the appointed day, his greet- 
ing was, “Well, you’ve come at the worst pos- 
sible time!” But he made the necessary arrangements. 
At about six o’clock in the afternoon, when I had con- 
cluded that they must be utterly exhausted with their 
prison labors, I was presented to “‘the Board of Direc- 
tors in full conclave assembled.” 

There were seven men solemnly seated around a large 
green table. They listened with increasing attention to 
my recital of the tale of the prison fresco. The most 
impressive part of my story seemed to be the fact that 
here was the actual sum of $1,200 already received and 
deposited for that prison painting. To my astonishment, 
they did not question the ability of the artist to produce 
the painting. They questioned only her honesty in 
spending the money. When she got that money in her 
possession, how could you ever prove that she would 
spend it for the painting and not for some other pur- 
pose? 

Considering the fact that these were prison directors 
deeply interested in all varieties of the misappropriation 
of property, the question was natural on their part, and 
a lively debate followed. The warden suddenly burst 
out indignantly: “It’s all a work of faith; you’ve just 
got to have faith in her! All these people who have given 
her the money have trusted her!” 

This was a convincing fact; here was over $1,200 as 
an evidence of good faith. The directors agreed to 
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appoint a state official as treasurer to take charge of the 
prison fresco fund, and to direct their secretary to write 
a letter which they would sign. This is the letter: 


Hartford, Conn., July 2, 1907. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

The Directors of the Connecticut State Prison take 
pleasure in approving the general plans of Miss Genevieve 
Cowles, for painting a Fresco of Christ’s Charge to St. Peter 
on the wall of the Prison Chapel at Wethersfield. Although 
having no authority to take official action in aiding Miss 
Cowles’ undertaking, the Directors confidently believe, that, 
if her purpose is carried out, the Fresco will exercise a helpful 
and uplifting influence upon the prisoners. 

Mr. Carnot O. Spencer of Hartford, the custodian of the 
fund which Miss. Cowles is raising to enable her to execute 
her enterprise is Commissioner of the Connecticut School 
Fund and he is admirably qualified to have charge of the 
Fresco Fund. Very truly yours, 
(signed) Directors of the Connecticut State Prison. 


Two of the men on the Board did not sign. The 
Prison Fresco Fund was transferred to Mr. Spencer, and 
later on to his successor, Mr. Pond. 

I promised the directors that as soon as the orders 
left over by the death of my sister were completed the 
studies for the prison fresco would be started immedi- 
ately. I repeated to them the pledge already made to 
all the contributors to the fresco fund, that their money 
was to be used only to meet the actual expenses of the 
work and my living expenses to enable me to do the 
work. There was to be no profit, no money left over. 
About once in a month or so I was to render to the warden 
an itemized account of receipts and expenditures, and 
from time to time he was to be informed of the situation 
and conditions of the work. 

From this moment on every effort was bent to the 
completion of the Parable Windows and to the prepara- 
tions for beginning ““The Charge to Saint Peter.” I read 
almost everything within reach concerning our Lord and 
His times and His country. I decided to represent the 
Saviour and His disciples as Jews. A kind friend made 
a gift for experimental purposes aside from the fresco 
fund. I scoured New York in quest of Hebrew types. 
My first discovery was that the average Gentile has no 
conception of the correct representation of a true Israelite 
of the Holy Land. In the first place, all adult Jews of 
the Orient wear beards. This was a veritable stumbling 
block. The apostles ought not be represented in Our 
Lord’s time as very old men. But all except the old 
Jews who reach our shores are prone to shave their beards 
at once after our prevailing fashions. Moreover, there 
was a serious religious difficulty to overcome. It was 
impossible for me to persuade an orthodox Jew to stand 
for a Christian painting. Most of the Jews who had 
renounced their ancient faith, had lost the simple re- 
ligious look I wanted to express. Most of them looked 
modern or commercialized. Finally from a remote street 
in Brownsville I extracted one fine bearded Jew who had 
been converted to the Christian faith, but who retained 
his Jewish sympathies and his Hebrew appearance. He 
consented to stand for my figure of Nathanael. 

The distance was far and he lost half a day to pose 
two hours at sunset on a red roof under the city smoke. 
The sordid city surroundings contrasted unfavorably 
with the descriptions of lovely Galilee. 

I longed to paint the true landscape. One day in 
prison, the Protestant chaplain met me with the words: 
‘Miss Cowles, I hope that you are not going to represent 
the Lake of Galilee by an American lake.” Father 


Magnell, the Catholic chaplain, gave his opinion that the 
painting would have far greater influence upon the pris- 
oners if given the true historical setting. 

A. V., the life prisoner, expressed the views of the 
convicts in a letter, October 11, 1908: 


Now about your thought of visiting Palestine. Since 
you were here, I’ve been thinking it over and the more I con- 
sider it, the more I am convinced that it is all important that 
you should go. First because I know that your painting 
will be a great and lasting work of art, and should be ab- 
solutely correct in every particular, both in the landscape and 
figures, and this can only be attained by a visit to the spot. 

Second, atmospheric and other landscape conditions 
in the vicinity of the Lake of Galilee are so different from 
those of any other part of the world also it will give 
youa chance to study types and costumes at first hand : 
and add truth and value to your work. . . . Ishall 
pray that it may be brought about. So far as I 
have been able to ascertain that is the general opinion here. 


Tue START FOR GALILEE 


As for myself, I desired earnestly to paint the true 
Galilee. My friends outside the prison were not all in 
favor of this idea. In the hope of dissuading me from 
so rash a step, a friend sent me to Professor Paten, whose 
wife had met a tragic death near Damascus. Professor 
Paten told me to write to Mrs. Torrance, wife of the 
head of the Mission Hospital at Tiberias on the Lake of 
Galilee. Finally a letter arrived from Dr. and Mrs. Tor- 
rance, saying that they would take me into their hospital 
compound and do all in their power to help me, if I 
wanted to make my studies for the painting in Galilee. 

I wrote to all the donors within reach, asking their 
permission to use their contribution in making studies 
for the “Charge to Saint Peter’ in Palestine. Most of 
them gave their consent. When a favorable reply was 
not obtained, the amount in question was kept in the 
bank for use after my return. So many people helped in 
making up my outfit that I felt like a glorious crusader. 

Only once did I come near breaking down. That was 
when I said good-by to A. V. in the prison. Then sud- 
denly the thought of all the dangers awaiting me in that 
blessed Holy Land, ruled by the Turk, almost over- 
whelmed me. It wasnot A. V., it was the great fat officer 
on guard who comforted me. 

“‘Wasn’t it the love of God which started you at the 
beginning?”’ he said. 

“Yes,”’ was the reply. 

“And don’t you think the love of God will be with 
you all the way?” 

“6 Ves,”’ 

“And don’t you think the love of God will be with 
you till the very end?” 

“Yes,” I said, very much ashamed and touched. 

The warden and his wife made me a present of $25 
aside from the fresco fund. I told the warden about the 
Voice which I had obeyed in starting the work. He said 
he knew something like that must have happened. 

I had no training in painting figures and landscapes 
in color outdoors. I had no idea how I would make those 
studies when I reached the Holy Land. I knew that I 
was sent. One must be obedient to the heavenly Vision. 

At Christmas time, 1908, the Seven Parable Windows 
were dedicated in the Honor Room of Grace Church, New 
York. On January 9, 1909, I set sail alone on the 
Caronia for Alexandria and Palestine. A little over 
$1,807 had been given, not yet the full $2,000 named by 
the warden, but now there were strong friends pledged to 
the cause. 


Miss Cowles’ second article will appear in MCCLURE’S for December 
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Compton loped across the field 
back into the game 


The 
Heart of Coach Riley 


A College Football Story 


By Frank Richardson Pierce 


Illustrated by Clyde Squires 
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EAM! TEAM! TEAM 

A cheer leader mad with enthusiasm 
bawled the words hoarsely and a thousand 
rooters leaped to their feet as one man to 
tear their throats with the battle-cry of Western. Tens 
of thousands strained their eyes; felt their own beings 
react to the strange something that charges the air as 
the “‘Varsity” and the trailing substitutes file onto the 
field. 

The visiting team paused in its warming up and 
measured the purple and gold warriors with appraising 
eyes. A buzz swept through the stands. “There’s 
Compton — the big fellow ahead with the ball tucked 
under his arm! The man beside him is Riley — the 
coach.” 

John Edward Compton, his parents called him, but 
he emerged from high school as Jack Compton and with 
a football record that caused three big university coaches 
sleepless nights in hopeful anticipation. Compton 
registered at Western because the university was located 
in his home town. He proved to be the whole Freshman 
team and in his Sophomore year he made the Varsity 
with ease. What little success Western made that year 
was credited to Compton. They lost every game, and 
their traditional enemies, Western State, piled up a 
shameful score. It was the sort of off year experienced 
by every college when the whole first team graduates 
and leaves a lot of green timber for a coach to work into 
a machine; the sort that causes the public to forget past 
periormances and start rumors about getting a new 
coach. 

The next year Western improved, “got the breaks” 
and held State to a scoreless tie. Jack Compton and 
Myrtle Desmond, a bewildering Sophomore, celebrated 
by eloping, with Father Desmond two jumps behind and 
coming strong, but not quite strong enough. Whereupon 
he accepted defeat gracefully; forgave-them; blessed 


/ 


wn 


them and furnished the apartment they took near the 
campus. Young Mrs. Jack Compton hurried through a 
domestic-science course and quitted college for the apart- 
ment. Jack proceeded as per schedule except that he 
vanished from his usual haunts and became a home man. 

And it was around such a man Coach Riley built 
the plays that were to win for Western. A maker of 
foot-ball machines was Riley, but he was a maker of 
men first; though many of his players did not realize it 
until they brushed against the business world and felt 
themselves respond to his training in moments of 
adversity. 

A perfect machine it was that Riley sent onto the 
field this great day—a smooth-running, well-oiled 
machine, and it revolved around Jack Compton. Riley 
had put his heart and soul into the work; had turned a 
deaf ear to the rumors that his methods were wrong 
and to the growing demand for a new coach with different 
methods. A strong man, he was prepared to stand or 
fall on results. Though the material had been of the 
poorest, he offered no excuses; alibis he declared were 
the whines of the loser. 

The team saw in him a man who had trained them 
to perfection by merciless work; who lashed them to 
greater efforts with a tongue of scorn; who never missed 
a blunder; who was never quite satisfied; who withered 
them with the scorn of his glance when they tried to 
excuse themselves. 





UCH has been written of Riley and his methods 

—much that was not altogether true. As he walked 
along with Compton, biting off his words, the crowd saw 
only a long, lean person, twirling a cigar nervously with his 
lips. The women who were close enough looked upon 
his grim face and pitied his wife. They could see at a 
glance he was without the “ finer feelings” and doubtless 
made nasty, mean comments to her. 
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The men viewed him from a different angle. They 
speculated on his thoughts. He must know of the feeling 
against his method of coaching; that the student body 
must certainly yield to the pressure and refuse to renew 
his contract. There was the long chance that Western 
would win and change all this in a moment — the world 
loves a winner. 

The first team slipped quickly onto the field, the 
substitutes donned their purple and gold blankets and 
crouched on the sidelines. With a final word from Riley, 
Compton joined the others. Riley watched them quietly 
now. He had done all he could for them. It was up to 
them. Fate had been kind, the first team was intact, 
not a man out because of injuries. Nothing in the world 
could step in now, he mused, except sudden death, and 
disrupt that wonderful machine of his building. Un- 
certain as life is, he was sure that every man on that 
eleven would live for some time to come. He felt the 
reaction of the past few weeks’ strain; the constant fear 
a man would be injured or be called home because of 
sickness, perhaps; he was rather tired, but now was no 
time to rest. When the game was on he would pace 
nervously to and fro, like a caged animal, as if by his 
pent-up energy to give additional strength and skill to 
his men. He would probably curse fiercely at their 
blunders; and then when the game was over he would 
go home and regardless of defeat or victory he weula 
tell, with a trace of mist in his eyes, of his magnificent 
boys; tell the story to the only person in the world who 
really understood him — his wife. 


HE referee, in spotless white, sauntered up. He 

had measured both teams with .the eyes of ex- 
perience. ‘Well, Riley, it’s the acid test for you 
to-day. State outweighs you five pounds to the man, 
but if nothing happens to Compton you'll win. In 
brains, inspiration and leadership he makes up the loss 
in weight.” 

“Nothing is going to happen to Compton, or any of 
my boys,” replied Riley. “We'll win!” He shot a glance, 
it was almost a glare, at the subs. “I’ve preached fight, 
fight, fight! for weeks. Every man goes into the game 
expecting to win. Yet after all win or lose to-day means 
relatively little now; a defeat is a blot on the records; 
a new coach; a win — glory, perhaps vindication of my 
methods of coaching. But the thing most important is 
something they can’t take away from us, win or lose; 
and that goes for the men who play and the men who sit 
on the bench; the men who made the machine in the 
field possible. The big thing in college competition is 
that every man is better for it. He will go forth into the 
world to fight like blazes to win, but fight clean. I’ve 
damned them! I'd like to praise them, but I don’t 
know how to form the words. Perhaps they guess how 
I feel! To-day .. .?” He jerked his thumb towards the 
field. ‘State has a great machine; ten letter men on it. 
The teams and the crowd will know there’s been a 
foot-ball game when this day’s over. Compton will win 
for us. Not a big score; one touchdown, perhaps two. 
State will be watching for him, will pile up on him, will 
build fences around him, but watch Compton — he’s 
built for that sort of thing.” 

The hour for the kick-off had arrived. The referee 
hurried onto the field and Riley commenced his nervous 
pacing. 


N the Western locker room the telephone rang sud- 
. denly. The trainer, delayed in getting to the field, 
favored the instrument with a glare and told himself he 
would not answer it. The cheers of the students as 
State kicked off came to his ears, then with an angry 


gesture he growled, “Hello!” His expression of annoy- 
ance changed to surprise, then to firmness. 

“Not a chance,” he replied shortly, “‘not a chance in 
the world! It’d be tossing the game away. Compton 
is the whole thing! Not only that but thirty thousand 
people are here to see him in action. They count more 
than any individual’s need. Wait till after the game, 
then we'll rush him over the first thing! Huh? No, 
Riley wouldn’t hear to it. Now listen to reason, man, 
Riley’s worked himself thin for this game. He’s not going 
to ball up things for any one, that’s flat. Yeah, I kinda 
understand how you feel about it, but 2 

“Very well then; if you understand how I feel get 
word secretly to Compton, he’ll know what to do, coach 
or no coach,” the trainer heard. 

“No,” he answered shortly, “I won’t do any such 
thing.” . 

“Then what will you do, hang it?” 

“T’ll tell Riley just what you’ve told me; and a deuce 
of a lot of good it will do. I’ve been with him five years 
now and know him. You can’t squeeze blood out of a 
turnip; and you can’t touch Coach Riley’s heart — he 
ain’t got one. Good-bye and I’m sorry.” 

The trainer hung up. “Now don’t that beat the 
devil?” he groaned. “Well, I’ll pass the buck to Riley.” 


HE trainer came onto the field in time to see the great 
Compton thunder down the field, State men franticin 
their efforts to down him, as tiered thousands screamed 
in their excitement. The trainer paused, then grunted in 
sympathy as Compton was brought down on State’s 
thirty-yard line. A great sigh rose from the crowd as it 
settled back into the seats. Riley’s face almost lost its 
habitual gloominess; almost held an expression of satis- 
faction. Through the medium of Compton he was 
proving to the world his methods were right. Personally 
he cared nothing for what the world thought, its opinion 
was superficial, but his wife When he thought 
of her, seated in the stands and the happiness this was 
bringing her, his heart thrilled strangely. The trainer 
tugged at his arm, the doubt on his face written plainly. 
““You’ve bad news!” rasped Riley, the smile vanishing. 
“Don’t tell me I’ve got to jerk one of my boys out, now! 
Well, out with it!” 

“You don’t have to tell him ’till after the game,” 
replied the trainer, “you'd be a fool if you did.” His voice 
trailed off lest the substitutes hear, and Coach Riley 
listened, his face inscrutable. 

“Did he say immediately?” demanded Riley. 

“That was his word!” 

Riley stepped to the subs and his hand fell heavily 
on the shoulder of Sanderson a substitute. “Get out 
there,” he said harshly, “and fight like the devil! Get!” 
Amazed, the sub tossed off his blanket. No need to tell 
him whose place he was to take. He had been groomed 
for Compton’s. To a man the crouching subs were dum- 
founded. Compton was playing the game of his life; 
bewildering the vaunted State machine with his general- 
ship; a touchdown was imminent. And now he was 
pulled out and with him would go much of the confidence 
— all of the inspiration of his leadership. 

Hushed, the thousands watched the substitute hurry 

across the field and report to the referee. What cog = 
that great machine had failed? What player ‘ 
A low murmur swept across the stands as *M, 
trotted off the field; tears of anger, disappointment and 
self-loathing filled his eyes, ran in tiny streams down his 
besmeared cheeks. He had failed to measure up already. 
A sub rushed out and wrapped a blanket about his 
shoulders. He caught up the corner and covered his 
face that people might not see his shame. 
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“Compton,” growled Riley attempting to speak in a 
harsh voice, and for some reason failing. ‘“‘The doctor 
telephoned! There’s only one place for you now — 
home! My car’s parked by the gym — grab it!” 

“God love you, Riley, for this!” replied Compton in 
gratitude. His hand swept the stands. “Damn ’em, and 
they say you’re heartless!” Mechanically he pulled the 
blanket closer about his shoulders and ran for the 
players’ entrance. From a megaphone came the droning 
words: “‘Sanderson replaces Compton at right half!” 

The wrathful murmur of a thousand voices demanded 
why, and ten thousand awaited the reply. The mega- 
phone men merely shrugged their shoulders and angry 
eyes were directed upon the tall man who paced ner- 
vously along the sidelines and chewed at a cigar. 


ONE 





didn’t say anything this morning. I’ve read all the 
papers, you know, Jack boy, and of how much you mean 
to Mr. Riley and the others, and I am sorry, but I’m 
so . so lonely, I guess.” 

“Now, now!” he soothed her, “you come ahead of 
everything — always will. This is the biggest thing in 
our lives and we must see it through together. The game 
is nothing! Besides, a better man was ready to take my 
place.” He looked bigger and stronger than ever with 
his guarded shoulders — a rock about which life’s worst 
storms might lash ineffectually; something she could 
always cling to because of its steadfastness. A shade of 
concern flitted across his face; he pinched her cheek, 
then kissed her. “I'll be right outside every moment,” 
he assured her. 


& 


The crowd was on its feet now, yelling in frantic ecstasy 


OMPTON drove recklessly between the lane of 
parked cars on the campus; then up University 
Boulevard at top speed only to stop abruptly before 
an apartment house. Ignoring the elevator he leaped 
upstairs two steps at a time and quietly entered his 
own apartment. 

The doctor stood looking out of the window, a nurse 
was hurrying about. “Took the bit in your teeth, coach 
or no coach, eh?” remarked the medico. 

“T didn’t have to,’ replied Compton. “Riley sent me 
just as soon as he heard. I'll never forget it. May I go 
in?” He looked at the bedroom door eagerly. 

“Certainly!” 

Compton softly entered the room and kneeled by the 
bed. “Little girl,” he whispered, “‘I didn’t know, or I 
wouldn’t have gone over. They just told me and I 
came at once.” 

She looked up with lustrous eyes into the begrimed 
face. All the dirt in the world could not conceal the 
depth of tenderness and love in the strong face so close. 
As if for strength she sought hishand. ‘Oh, I had hoped 
there would be time to play the game through, and I 


“You’d better remove your shoes,” she suggested, 


the housewife dominating even now, “the cleats will ruin 
the floors and rugs.” 

“My gosh!” he groaned, amused, “you’re the limit; 
always worrying about the house. I’ll take ’em off now.”’ 

He stooped and commenced unlacing. ‘‘The crowd 
has stopped cheering, Jack,” she remarked dejectedly. 
It was easy for her to gauge the fortunes of Western by 
the cheers, or lack of them. The silence she knew could 
mean but one thing. Western was no longer marching 
up the field and she guessed the reason. Then came the 
faint chant, ‘Hold ’em Western! Hold ’em Western!” 
More silence, during which he removed his shoes, then a 
great cheer. He looked down at her and grinned cheer- 
fully. “Guess we held ’em!” Then with a parting pat 
he stepped outside, as the nurse entered. 


66 yoo missing the game, Doc!” 

“Not missing much with you out of it!” replied 
the physician. Compton stood beside him and silently they 
gazed over the housetops, across a green stretch of cam- 
pus and looked upon the great concrete stadium, black 
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with people. In the field tiny figures lined up in forma- 
tions, met, broke, scattered, some moving, others falling, 
only to re-form and do it all over again. Compton saw 
that Western was fighting with its back to its goal posts. 
The wonderful defense Riley had perfected but hoped 
never to use was now serving them well. In quick suc- 
cession the men piled high on third and fourth downs; 
then the silence was broken by cheering. “State failed 
to make yardage,” said Compton, his tone tense. ‘‘Sand- 
erson will punt!” As he spoke a figure stepped back and 
a moment later the two teams raced down the field. 
“And Sanderson can punt! Look at that! Nail him 
you dub, nail him!” As if obedient to his command a 
Western player dropped the State man in his tracks 
the instant he caught the ball. ‘ We’ve got a breathing 
spell and maybe we can hold ’em.” 


HE nurse entered and motioned thedoctor. It struck 

Compton somewhat resentfully, the pair seemed 
unnecessarily matter-of-fact about so great an event. 
The door closed quietly, and he waited. Now, as he 
stared through the window, the house-tops, lake and 
stadium were mere blurs; his body was in the room, but 
his mind and heart were with her in this hour. The 
cheers, less frequent now, came to his ears but made small 
impression; the darting formations on the field and what 
they meant were lost on him. 

His ears were attuned for the faintest sound from the 
adjoining room. The clock on the mantel ticked un- 
necessarily loud and its usual low, sweet chime was a 
veritable boom. Each minute lagged without end. 
This wonderful thing of course came into most men’s 
lives once or more times, but the thought did not lessen 
the magnitude of his own experience. He clenched his 
hands, twisting the strong fingers until the bones cracked 
from repressed anguish. ‘Hang it!” he muttered, “why 
can’t I bear a part of this burden?” Countless millions 
of men down through the ages in many tongues have 
spoken so. 

The stirring music of the Western band came sud- 
denly to his ears — a march of thanksgiving accompany- 
ing the great chorus of student voices: 


“Heaven help the foes of Western, 
They’re trembling at the feet of mighty 
Western 


The first half was over, a scoreless tie, and on the 
cleat-torn field the students were marching. Presently 
they would form a huge “W” and thunder their yells. 
Down in the gym the team would be changing suits and 
Riley would stalk among them—a symbol of anger 
rampant, vitriolic tongue lashing them without mercy. 
It was uncanny, his way of noting and remembering 
every blunder even when action was fastest. Yet shame, 
lash and scoff though he might, he never encroached on a 
man’s self respect or manhood. 

The period between halves was always long for Comp- 
ton who was eager to be back in the fray, but never had 
minutes dragged as now. He quit staring at the field 
and turned to objects about the room. 


N eternity—then a cry! It was low, yet it drowned 

out the thundering “ Western! Western! Rah! Rah! 

Rah! Rah! Western!” And it thrilled him with a strange, 

cold, creepy, happy thrill of far greater intensity than 
any college yell in his memory. 

The nurse emerged beaming, and as the great Comp- 
ton looked down upon his son for the first time he 
trembled, then sobbed because he was so deliriously 
happy. “She .”’ he faltered, “she’s all right?” 


“Just lovely!” 

The time no longer lagged. On the field they were 
playing the third quarter. Compton silently watched 
the nurse bathe the youngster who protested healthily 
and Compton grinned. From the gridiron the unexpected 
hush was broken by a delirious State chant. “State’s 
scored!’’ he muttered, “‘and they’ve gone wild! Poor old 
Riley.” 

The doctor entered, beaming! Everybody seemed to 
beam, now. “A coming foot-ball player, Dad!” he pre- 
dicted. “Sturdy, hard-boiled, just like his old dad!” 
The doctor was moved to thump Compton vigorously 
upon the back — an act that moved Compton almost to 
tears. It was incredible that a man could be so 
happy. He was in a mood to take on the whole State 
team single-handed. He stepped quietly into the 
bedroom. 

“Why, Jack boy, you’ve been crying!” Myrtle 
whispered. 

“Why shouldn’t I, little sweetheart? I’m so blamed 
happy. Myrtle, you look wonderful! I’ve never seen a 
woman so beautiful — sort of like the Madonna. And 
the boy is a strong little chap. Then . . . and 

. . He kissed her with lips that trembled. Fora 
long time they were silent, content to hold hands with 
the utter peace their engagement days never knew. 
Then the cry that had been breaking against their ears 
like surf against a granite coast and as ineffectually, be- 
came audible. 

“Hold ’em, Western! Hold ’em, Western!’ 


T was the great voice of the students imploring a 
fighting team to stave off defeat; a mighty prayer to 
stay State’s grim advance on the Western goal. 

“They need you, Jack,” she said suddenly, “I know 
they need you; have known it from the first. Is there 
time yet for you to get into the game? Won’t your re- 
turn to the fight bring out a few more ounces of strength, 
inspire them, rally your team mates, turn defeat to 
victory? Oh Jack, I’m sure it will!” 

“No! No!” he cried vehemently, “I belong here! 
Even Riley said so. What’s a foot-ball game compared 
to this—nothing!” He supposed she ought to be 
sleeping now; wished the students would shut up their 
incessant racket; still their frantic cries—cries that 
had never before failed to move him deeply. 

“My dear boy, it is all over now. And oh can’t you 
sense from their yells how Western must be fighting? 
How they must need the backbone of the wonderful 
machine Riley built?” 

The doctor entered, smiled at Myrtle and motioned 
to Compton to follow. The latter braced himself for bad 
news, such was his state of mind — a learned discourse 
on complications and things. 

“Listen to a wise old bird who married young, 
Compton. You’d better hop back into that game. You 
took her right out of college, just a year ago. All the 
romance of college life; all the traditions college people 
love; all the fierce loyalty runs just as strong in her veins 
as the day she first registered. Wifehood, motherhood 
even, hasn’t quenched that fierce loyalty. She’s not going 
to rest until that game is over; she’s going to follow every 
move by merely listening to the yells from the field. She 
knows what you can do, she’s read the papers — we all 
have. You’re like all new dads, a bit in the clouds, a bit 
worried. Everything is all right, it’s perfectly safe for 
you to go. You think you don’t want to, but you do; in 
fact if you didn’t believe your place was here, you’d be 
rarin’ to go. She wants it, now get! I’ll stick around until 
you return if it’ll ease your mind any.” 

“T wish you would!” 
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He hurried to her side. “Doc tells me to hop into the 
mélée!” he cried. ‘“‘Says you wish it!” 

“T do, Jack!” 

“Then I’m off!” he cried joyously. He brushed her 
cheek with his lips and was gone. 

Never did a man go into a game better prepared to 
Do. The coach’s car careened wildly down the boule- 
vard. Ahead, the road seemed blocked with taxis and 
for-hire cars manceuvering to pick up fares when the 
crowd left the game. It seemed hopeless, but Compton 
did not slacken. A motorcycle officer came from some- 
where. 

“Pull into the curb!” he shouted. 

“Not by a damned sight!” retorted Compton. 

The broad shoulders bulging beneath the purple and 
gold jersey, the strong chin, handsome face, all seemed 
familiar to the officer. Then he remembered. That face 
had looked at him from the sporting page. ‘Compton of 
Western!” he cried. “Watcha loafin’ long for! Step 
on her and I'll clear the way.” He opened up and let 
off, his siren going, his arm authoritatively waving traffic 
aside. For a few yards traffic cleared, then came the 
jam. “Don’t worry!” and the motorcycle man brought 
his machine to a stop. ‘Hop on behind me!” 

Compton was on the luggage carrier, and the motor- 
cycle was leaping across the campus. “Take her easy!” 
yelled Compton, “I’m a man of family.” The officer 
merely grinned — he knew his business. A minute, even 
ten seconds might mean the difference between a touch- 
down and failure to score. 


HE grimy purple and gold warriors were fighting 
stubbornly on their twenty-five yard line as 
Compton ran from the tunnel and onto the field. Grim 
old Riley paused abruptly, the cigar dropped from his 
mouth; then over his face came an old-home-week smile. 
“Onto the field, son! Onto the field! Score’s three to 
nothing State. Ten minutes left and you can turn the 
trick! Was it a boy or a girl?” 
“Boy!” cried Compton happily and loped across the 
field, desperately trying to attract the referee’s attention 


** State’s scored,’’ he mut- 
tered, ‘‘and they’ve gone 
wild. Poor old Riley!’’ 


before the next play. The crowd recognized Compton 
and the roar of its voice caused the official to seek the 
cause. ° 

Good old Sanderson had put up the fight of his life, 
and held the wonderful State team from making a touch- 
down, but try as he would he could not cross their goal. 
Battered and bruised he looked up at Compton and 
grinned. “Thank Heaven, Jack,’’ he exclaimed feelingly. 
“T did my best!” 

“T know it, Sandy, you always do!” 

As Sanderson left the field the students stood up and 
cheered him to the echo. He had failed in his life’s am- 
bition to make a touchdown for Western but he had made 
football history just the same. 

Out on the field the quarterback’s signals came clear 
and distinct; a flash of the ball, a whirling of bodies that 
thudded as man met man, and from the mélée emerged 
Compton. 

‘°At’s the stuff, Jack,” cried the quarter.“ If you can’t 
find a hole make one! Hit that line you loafers,” this to 
the team, “and hit ’er low!” New strength came into 
their tired bruised bodies, as they felt the inspiration of 
Compton’s leadership; lagging legs responded to the 
will of stronger hearts. They no longer fought defen- 
sively — they advanced. On the third down they made 
their yardage and the cheers were still ringing as they 
plunged into action again. A criss-cross of grim figures 
behind the Western line that bewildered State; their 
line turned back and around came Compton shaking off 
man after man as he plunged down the broken field. The 
crowd was on its feet now, yelling wildly in frantic 
ecstasy over the prospect of a touchdown. The State 
quarter alone blocked the path. Grimly desperate he 
hurled his one hundred and fifty pounds against Comp- 
ton’s two hundred — a perfect tackle. The State rooters 
broke forth with a fervent cheer as the two crashed to 
earth. For three tense seconds neither moved. Then 
Compton leaped to his feet, pulling the game 
little quarter up with him. “Good work, Dixon!” he 
cried. 

“Thanks Compton,” returned the quarter pleas- 
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antly, “you almost made it. We’re trying to fence 
you in!”’ 

In the quiet apartment the young mother closed her 
eyes happily and visioned the field. In the shelter 
of her arm she felt the Heaven-sent movement of Jack 
Junior as he squirmed his arms and legs; then came 
the mighty voice of the rooters: 

“Rah! Rah! Rah! — Rah! Rah! Rah! Compton!” 

“They’re cheering our Daddy, little man!” she 
whispered. 

In the press box the hard working scribes were finding 
plenty to do in describing Western’s march up the field 
under Compton’s leadership. On their twenty yard line 
State stiffened and held against two heart-breaking 
touchdowns and from the tangle of men emerged a 
player who pitched forward and squirmed about. The 
doctor and his black bag ran across the field. 

“Sanderson,” barked the coach, “hop into it again!” 

As Sanderson trotted onto the field a groan went up 
from the crowd. It was over! Compton was out! 

“Ts Compton out for good?” queried a megaphone 
man of Riley. 

“Use your eyes, you dub!” growled the coach. The 
megaphone men swung around to the crowd. “Sanderson 
replaces Churchill!” 

“Sanderson replaces Churchill!” repeated the multi- 
tude. “Sandy and Compton are both in it! Let’s go! 
Three minutes left!” 

“Good old Sandy!” cried Compton. “You fought 
‘em to a standstill and you’re in on the finish, too. 
You took the brunt and I’m getting the glory —hang it!” 

Compton reached forth and enveloped the Western 
quarterback’s head with his big hands; while his lips 
poured dirt, moisture and words into the quarter’s ear. 
The quarter shook his head doubtfully. “Go ahead, 
try it! It’s Riley’s old bunk play with a reverse English.” 








The Wild Heart rash 


By neat 
Jean Kenyon Mackenzie 


OUR heart is so wild, 

But your hands are like flowers. cyz 
They are folded and mild— > ¥ &: 
aN On the red of your dress ¥ 
¢ They are patient for hours. 


oN The pulse in your wrist 
Rg And the beat in your breast 
a Hurry forever; 

ah] But your hands are at rest: 
> & They are folded and mild— 
1. They have never confessed 

af) That your heart is so wild 

\S In the cage of your breast. 


The quarter nodded. “Signals!” he cried. “Four— 
Twenty-two — Sixteen! Hike!’ 

A terrific force hit the State line on the instant. A 
hole opened in State’s line and through that hole, 
running low, plunged Compton. State’s “fence” was 
working overtime and Compton and the component parts 
of the fence crashed to earth almost as one. 

“Sanderson! Sanderson!” howled the rooters, 
Sanderson swept around the other end as if all the imps 
of Hades were after him. Two State men recovered 
from their surprise in time to tackle. It was Sanderson’s 
big chance. All he could see was the white goal line. 
His eyes popped ou t; he seemed to exhale steam and flame 
with each breath. The State men never had a chance 
with this human tail spin who seemed to revolve the 
instant they tackled. Sanderson sprawled from the im- 
pact, but being made of rubber for the moment, bounced 
to his feet and was off two jumps ahead of the field. He 
was three when he fell across the line. 

In the moment that followed men wept, women 
slapped strange men on the back; then sanity returned; 
the great moment was over. 


NTO the quiet apartment came the final cheers, to die 
away, only to return louder than before —a great 
wave. crested with the names, “Sanderson, Compton.” 
Then a moment’s silence, then “Rah! Rah! Rah! 
Jack Compton, Junior!” 

To her it seemed the loudest cheer of the game. 
Perhaps it was. 

“They’re cheering both you and Daddy, little man,” 
she whispered, “and you are asleep and didn’t hear 
them. Oh well, your time is coming.” She closed her 
eyes, lingered a moment in that borderland between 
dreams and reality, lulled to sleep by the golden notes of 
the chimes playing Alma Mater —pzan of victory. 
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The Story of the Motion Picture 


Edison, Its Great Inventor, Tells How the Idea Came to Him 
and How He Worked It Out 


Photograph by Underwood & Underwood 


HE father of the motion picture chuckled quite 
as though the amazing fact he had just stated 
was an ordinary incident of the day’s work. 

“Tt was in 1890 that we decided we were far 
enough advanced in our plans for the development of 
animated photography to warrant a special building for 
our work, but it was such an ungainly looking structure 
when it was done, and the boys had so much sport with 
it that we called it ‘The Black Maria,’ ” said Thomas A. 
Edison in describing the first cinema studio in America. 

Eighteen hundred and ninety — which makes just 
thirty-two years as registering the entire commercial life 
of an industry that to-day ranks as the fourth greatest 
in the world! 

“Our studio was almost as amazing as the pictures 
we made in it,” laughed Mr. Edison reminiscently in the 
interview given for the purposes of this chronicle. “We 
were looking for service, not art. The building itself was 
about twenty-five by thirty feet in dimensions, I should 
say, and we gave a grotesque effect to the roof by slanting 
it up in a hunch in the center and arranging shutters that 
could be opened or closed with a pulley to obtain the 
greatest benefit from the light. 

“Then, in order to make certain of as long a working 
day as possible, we swung the whole building on pivots, 
like an old-fashioned river bridge, so it could be turned 
to follow the course of the sun. We covered it with tar- 
paper outside, and painted it a dead black inside to 
bring our actors into the sharpest relief. It was a 
ghastly proposition for a stranger daring enough to 


By Hugh Weir 





“1 doubt if any other 
single agency of pro- 
gress has the possi- 
bilities for a great 
and permanent good 
to humanity that I 
can see in the mo- 
tion picture. And 
those possibilities 
are only beginning 
to be touched.” 
THOMAS A. EDISON 











brave its mysteries— especially when it began to turn like 
a ship in a gale. But we managed to make pictures 
there. And, after all, that was the real test. 

““The Black Maria’ always reminded me of an Irish- 
man who used to work for me in my early days when we 
were trying out a certain variation of the railroad tele- 
graph system; that is, sending a message from an ordi- 
nary wire to and from a moving train. We were working 
with our apparatus down on Staten Island at the time, 
and my Irish friend —his name was King — was in 
charge of the crew on the line. 

“He was a good electrician, too, but for some reason 
he had difficulty in making the system operate as it 
should. Strange to say, it worked like a charm when 
the train was running in one direction, but as soon as it 
started on its return trip troubles began. Although King 
would swear and tear his hair he couldn’t fathom the 
source of the disturbance. 

“Finally, in disgust, he wrote me that the only solu- 
tion he could think of was for me to run an axle under 
Staten Island so the island could be turned instead of 
the train! This was a good deal the same kind of prob- 
lem we had with our old ‘Black Maria.’ But we couldn’t 
very well control the sun. So we had to compromise, 
and fix up a contrivance to turn the studio. 

“We didn’t use artificial lights in those days. We 
had to depend altogether on nature. Therefore, it was 
a case of literally having to follow up the sun so as to 
extract all the benefit we could from every fugitive ray. 
Crude methods, the modern film producer may say, 
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but they gave us results, and fairly continuous 
results, too.” ; 

And these facts, remember, are only a little more 
than thirty years old in an industry that to-day doesn’t 
hesitate to spend half a million dollars in the making of 
a single elaborate motion picture! But this is not the 
story of the film industry. It is the story of the invention 
which made that industry possible, and the development 
of which gives employment to more men than were 
enrolled in both armies of the Civil War. 


How THE IDEA CAME TO. EDISON 


“What first suggested the idea of the motion-picture 
camera, Mr. Edison?” 

The reply was as prompt as it was surprising: 

“The phonograph. I had been working for several 
years On my experiments for recording and reproducing 
sound, and the thought occurred to me that it should 
be possible to devise an apparatus to do for the eye what 
the phonograph was designed to do for the ear. 

“That was the broad purpose, but how to accomplish 
that purpose was a problem which seemed more impos- 
sible the longer I studied it. It was in 1887 that I began 
my investigations, and photography, compared to what 
it is to-day, was in a decidedly crude state of develop- 
ment. Pictures were made by ‘wet’ plates, operated by 
involved mechanism. The modern dry films were un- 
heard of. 

“T had only one fact to guide me at all. This was the 
principle of optics, technically called ‘the persistence of 
vision,’ which proves that the sensation of light lingers 
in the brain for anywhere from one-tenth to one-twen- 
tieth part of a second after the light itself has disap- 
peared from the sight of the eye. 

“Ptolemy, the ancient Greek mathematician, first 


Edison’s ‘‘Black Maria,” the first moving-picture studio in the worl 











demonstrated this truth by means of a wooden wheel, 
painted with spots of red paint. As the wheel was whirled 
swiftly around, the spots on its surface apparently melted 
together and gave the effect of one continuous red streak, 
although when the wheel had stopped it was seen the 
spots had not changed their positions at all. 

“This fact served as the basic principle for various 
mechanical ‘toys, creating the illusion of pictures that 
moved before the eyes of-the beholder. A very simple 
contrivance of this kind was a spinning cardboard, re- 
volving on a string. On one side was the picture of a 
man, and-on the other side the picture of a galloping 
horse. As the card was spun, the man apparently leaped 
into the sadtHe' of the*horse, whereas what actually hap- 
pened waS‘that-thé revolutions of the card brought the 
second picture into view before the eye had lost the 
mental image of the first. I presume the inventor of the 
novelty made a good sum. He deserved to. 

“This same idea was later elaborated into a con- 
trivance called the ‘Zoetrope’ that was very popular 
when I was a young man. Around the inside lower rim 
of a cylinder affair, opened at the top, a series of related 
pictures was pasted, generally of a humorous character. 
As the cylinder was rapidly rotated, the wondering eye, 
glued to the opening in the top, was regaled with a suc- 
cession of scenes presumed to have all of the appearance 
of life. The fact that most of the pictures were wood- 
cuts and that the action didn’t always match at the right 
moment created at times a weird effect, but for years 
the Zoetrope was one of the.most popular fads of the day. 

“The photographic art itself was beginning to lan- 
guish, but even with its imperfections it remained for 
the camera to add the needed touch of finish and reality 
to the revolving pictures. The circumstances of how 
this came about were rather curious. Indeed, I don’t 
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“Daddy” Paley, America’s oldest cameraman, making an early film 


think that many persons to-day, even connected with the 
film industry, are familiar with the facts of how pho- 
tography contrived to introduce the semblance of motion 
in its product. 

“An Englishman of the name of Muybridge, who 
was an enthusiast on two subjects— cameras and 
race-horses — was visiting at his California farm Senator 
Leland Stanford, who was also something of a ‘crank’ on 
the subject of blooded trotters. During the visit the 
merits of a certain horse, owned by the Senator, came 
under discussion, Stanford contending for one fact, and 
his guest arguing for another. To settle the dispute 
Muybridge conceived an ingenious plan. 


, 


GETTING “‘ACTION” FROM “STILLS’ 


“Along one side of the private race-course on the 
farm he placed a row of twenty-four cameras. Attached 
to the shutter of each, he fastened a long thread, which 
in turn was carried across the track, and then, to make 
sure of obtaining sharp exposures, he erected a white 
screen opposite to serve as a reflector. When all was in 
readiness the race-horse was turned loose down the 
track. 

“As it dashed past the rows of cameras the various 
threads were snapped, and a series of photographs, estab- 
lishing each successive point in the ‘action’ of the horse, 
were automatically registered. When they were devel- 
oped they revealed for the first time a complete photo- 
graphic record of the minutest details of a horse in actual 
motion, and Muybridge had the satisfaction of using 
them to win his argument. 

“He would have laid the pictures away in his private 
collection, but some one suggested trying the effect on a 
Zoetrope apparatus. The result was so startling that it 
created something of a public sensation. But, except as 


a novelty, there was little practicable benefit gained. To 
have made an actual motion picture, lasting even for the 
space of a single minute, at the rate of twelve exposures 
per second, the minimum for steady illusion, would have 
required, under the plan of Muybridge, seven hundred 
and twenty different cameras.” 

“What then were your main problems in the con- 
struction of the first motion-picture camera?”’ 

“Before everything else the question of making a 
unit machine — that is, one where all of the exposures 
needed could be made with the same apparatus and 
through the same lens. And this at once brought up the 
second difficulty. Obviously, it was quite impossible to 
construct any single camera capable of the proper speed 
and mechanism required for the purpose, and use glass 
plates for the exposures. I saw at once these would have 
to be discarded entirely, and any experiments would 
have to start from a brand new point of departure. 

“We tried various kinds of mechanisms and various 
kinds of materials and chemicals for our negatives. The 
experiments of a laboratory consist mostly in finding that 
something won’t work. The worst of it is you never 
know beforehand, and sometimes it takes months, even 
years, before you discover you have been on the wrong 
line all the time. First we tried making a cylindrical 
shell, something like an ordinary phonograph cylinder, 
and sensitizing the surface in the hope of obtaining 
microscopic photographs which could be enlarged. 

“These impressions would have been no larger than 
the point of a pin, if successful, and, of course, our plan 
involved a tremendous magnifying process to produce 
results. But we couldn’t find a substance for coating the 
cylinder that was sensitive enough for our need. The 
old dry albumen that had been used by photographers 
we found would not do at all. Then we tried a gelatine 
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An Englishman named Muybridge set up twenty-four cameras in a row opposite a race-course 











and obtained a series of sharp stills that had the effect of a moving picture 


bromide of silver emulsion, and for a little while it looked 
like it might work. 

“The first minute impressions were all right, and 
seemed clear enough for our purpose, but as soon as we 
undertook enlargements we saw we were stumped at the 
start. The bromide of silver was so coarse that all of 
the details of the negative were blotted out even in an 
eighth-of-an-inch size. We had to begin again, and 
this time we tried a different kind of mechanism with the 
idea of making larger pictures. 


GEORGE EASTMAN Is SUMMONED 


“ And again we found that we were wrong. Celluloid 
by this time was on the market— and we conceived the 
idea of a drum, over which a sheet of prepared celluloid 
was drawn, with the edges squeezed into narrow slots in 
the rim, like the old tin-foil phonograph. We had to 
take our pictures spirally, and they were so limited in 
size as a result that only the center of each could be 
brought into focus. 

“Tt was along about this point that George Eastman 
came into our experiments. I heard that he was working 
on a new kind of dry 


possible for the layman to appreciate the extreme 
niceties of adjustment we had to overcome. Try to 
realize that we were dealing always with minute 
fractions of seconds. For instance, allowing forty-six 
exposures per second, as we did at first, we had to face 
the fact that the film had to be stopped and started 
again. after each exposure. Now, allowing a minimum 
of 1/100 part of a second for every impression that was 
registered, you can see that practically half of our time 
was already gone, and in the remainder of the time we 
had to move the film forward the necessary distance for 
the next exposures. 

“And all this had to be done with the exactness of a 
watch movement. If there was the slightest variation 
in the movement of the film, or if it slipped at any time 
by so much as a hair’s breadth, this fact was certain to 
show up in the enlargements. Finally we completed 
a mechanism that allowed the film to be moved in the 
uniform ratio of one-tenth part of the time needed for a 
satisfactory exposure, and permitted from twenty to 
forty such exposures per second. 

“Tt looked as though we were finished, and we tried 

the first roll of film 





film, and asked him 


jubilantly. Success 





to come down and 
talk it over. The 
result was that his 
representative went 
back home to see 
what he could do in 
making a narrow 
strip of sensitized 
film that would op- 
erate on a roll. With- 
out George Eastman 
I don’t know what 
theresult would have 
been in the history 
of the motion pic- 
ture. The months 
that followed were a 
series of discourage- 
ments for all of us. that I 
While he was busy 
with the problem of 
chemicals we were 
busy with the prob- 


ours, 


in our schools, 
T doubt if any other 


possibilities for 





The greatest mission of the motion picture isq<«- 
First; to make people happy, to bring nore joy,and 


cheer,and wholesome good wil] into this world of 


Second:to educate,elevate,and inspire, I believe 
that the motion picture is destined to revolutionize 
our educaticnal system,and that in a few years it will 


supplant largely,jf not entirely the use of text books 


single agency of progress has the 
a great and permanent good to humanity 
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was in our hands. 
But we had counted 
too soon. 

“The strips had 
been made in a one- 
half inch width that 
we thought was am- 
ple, but it was not 
enough. We had to 
make a larger size, 
allowing a one-inch 
surface for the emul- 
sion, with a one-half 
inch margin for the 
perforations needed 
for the locking de- 
vice that we used 
for starting andstop- 
ping the film. 

“This meant, of 
course, adjusting our 
mechanical appar- 
atus also to carry 

















lem of mechanics. 
“Tt is almost im- 


Will moving pictures displace text-books? 


the new-sized roll ; 
but we did it at last, 
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and in the summer of 1889 the first of the new cameras 
was ready to show what it could do.” 

“When was the first patent applied for?” 

“Not until two years later. I was very much occu- 
pied with other matters, and while we all congratulated 
ourselves on what we had accomplished, and knew we 
had an interesting and novel apparatus, we generally 
regarded it more or less as a curiosity with no very large 
practicable possibilities. It probably seems strange to 
the world now, but such was the fact, even after we had 
exhibited our first pictures. 

“These were shown originally in an apparatus that 
we christened ‘The Kinetescope,’ consisting of a cabinet 
equipped with an electrical motor and battery, and carry- 
ing a fifty-foot band of film, passed through the field of 
a magnifying glass. They attracted quite a lot of atten- 
tion at the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893, but we 
didn’t think much of it until we found that two English- 
men, who had been interested in the exhibit, finding that 
I had carelessly neglected to patent the apparatus 
abroad, had started an independent manufacture on a 
considerable scale. 

“Of course, it was too late then to protect myself, 
and I concentrated my efforts in devising a mechanism 
that would project the pictures on a screen before an 
audience. This consisted largely in reversing the action 
of the apparatus for taking the original pictures. 

“The main trouble we found here was the question 
of ‘flicker’ and eye strain. It was necessary primarily 
to find and establish a uniform speed both for photo- 
graphing and projecting the pictures. If we kept the 
number of exposures down too low it made the action 
jerky and hard to follow on the screen. Nearly all of our 
first pictures allowed from thirty to forty exposures per 


mn 


second, although the number has since been reduced 
down to from fifteen to twenty.” 

“What do you consider the greatest mission of the 
motion picture to-day?” 

“First, to make people happy — to bring more joy 
and cheer and wholesome good will into this world of 
ours. And God knows we need it. 

“Second — to educate, elevate, and inspire. I be- 
lieve that the motion picture is destined to revolutionize 
our educational system, and that in a few years it will 
supplant largely, if not entirely, the use of text-books 
in our schools. Books are clumsy methods of instruction 
at best, and often even the words of explanation in them 
have to be explained. 

“T should say that on the average we get only about 
two per cent efficiency out of school books as they are 
written to-day. The education of the future, as I see it, 
will be conducted through the medium of the motion 
picture, a visualized education, where it should be pos- 
sible to obtain a one-hundred-per-cent efficiency. 

The motion picture has tremendous possibilities for 
the training and development of the memory. There is 
no medium for memory-building as productive as the 
human eye. 

“That is another basic reason for the motion picture 
in the school. It will make a more alert and more 
capable generation of citizens and parents. You can’t 
make a trained animal unless you start with a puppy. 
It is next to impossible to teach an old dog new tricks. 

“T do not believe that any other single agency of 
progress has the possibilities for a great and perma- 
nent good to humanity that I can see in the motion 
picture. And those possibilities are only beginning to be 
touched.” 


The Chimney 


How a Negro Bricklayer Perfected His Dream of Beauty 
By Phillips Russell 


OR more years than any one could remember, 

Luff Asberry had been the best bricklayer in 

town. But the knowledge that he was so re- 

garded did not content him. He brooded in 
secret when some building job in the active little burg 
was awarded to a white contractor from ’way off simply 
because of the belief that it was beyond a shuffling 
negro’s capacity. 

But Luff never said anything. Colored people were 
not supposed to carry grievances of that kind to white 
folks, and Luff had been too “ well raised” to grumble, no 
matter how often he was overlooked. 

One day Luff was working with his gang, finishing 
the walls of a factory boiler-room, when the small and 
bustling owner, Mr. Billy Smith, came out to show some 
friends over the new plant. 

“The trouble is,’’ Luff heard Mr. Billy say, “that we 
are going to be held back for lack of a chimney. I’ve 
written to White Bros., asking them to come down here 
and discuss a contract; but they keep putting me off. 
It’s going to be no small job. We mean to have the 
biggest and highest chimney in this section, if not in the 
State. And we ought to have started on it long ago.” 

Luff heard every word, but he made no sign, except 
that he suddenly struck a brick in two with a single 


blow, and stood turning the half in his hand over and 
over. 

“The biggest and highest 

‘ if not in the State 

As Luff planted the brickbat in its place and tapped 
it softly into the mortar with the butt of his trowel, he 
glanced along the line of bobbing workmen. 

He knew them all, by long association. Some of them 
had learned to lay brick under his own guidance. Each had 
certain defects as well as certain merits, but together they 
formed a complete whole—a fast, sure, and powerful gang. 

There was old Tosh Ellerbe. Getting a little slow 
now, but he could lay brick on a hair-line. 

There was Sandy Ledge. Went too often and stayed 
too long at the water-bucket, but he never had to be 
told what to do. 

There was young Alec Orton. Had to be watched a 
little, but how he could lay brick! The others had their 
competencies. They were all picked men and he could 
carry them in the hollow of his hand. 


in this section 
”” 





HE next morning Luff went to Mr. Billy’s office, 

improvised in a corner of the unfinished main 

building. At the boss’s ‘Come in,” Luff took off his 
mortar-stained hat and advanced to the desk. 
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Mr. Billy looked up. 

“Well, Luff, what’s the trouble?” 

“Mistuh Billy, I kin build dat air chimbley.” 

“What chimney?” said Mr. Billy, taking off his 
glasses. 

“De factory chimbly.”’ 

Mr. Billy looked at him indulgently. 

“But that’s got to be a high chimney,” he said. 

“T kin build it high,” answered Luff. 

“But I want a chimney that will stay there and that 
won’t blow over.”’ 

“She'll stay dar when I’s thew wid ’er,”’ asserted 
Luff. 

““A man’s got to have education and training to build 
a thing as big as that.” 

“Nemmine,” said Luff; “I kin lay brick and build 
chimbleys. I has built a heap in my time. I knows about 
chimbleys.”’ 

Mr. Billy reflected. 

Seeing that he had the boss 
tinued: 

“You’s got de money and I’s got de men. You git de 
brick, and me and my men’ll lay ’em. You tell me how 
high you want it and we'll putt it dar. *“Twon’t fall 
over, neider.” 

The negro’s confidence impressed the white man. It 
had never occurred to him that Luff could build the 
chimney. But why not? The need was urgent. The 
chimney must be ready when the boilers were put in. 
It was a risk; but the negro’s work, if it would do, 
would mean a tremendous saving. 

“When could you start, Luff?” 

“Lemme see. To-day’s We’nsday. I kin start fust 
thing Friday mawnin’.”’ 

“And you will go right on with it?” 

“You'll see. Befo’ you know it you'll be sayin’, 
‘Dat’ll do! Dat’ll do!’ ” 

“All right — go ahead. Come to me and get an 
order for whatever you want.” 

“Thanky, Mr. Billy.” 


listening, Luff con- 





| ; went out to where the gang was working. 
“Men,” he said, “we is got a job—a reg’lar job.” 

The gang paused. “ Whut kind er job?” they asked. 

“We is gwine ter build de bigges’ and highes’ chimb- 
ley in dishere State!” 

“De factory chimbley?” they asked, incredulous. 

“’At’s whut,” replied Luff. 

The men beamed admiringly at their leader. When 
they bent to their brick again, it was with a rhythmic, 
exultant song. 

On the following day Luff studied the ground; made 
some measurements, pondered. He sought the boiler 
engineer, and they consulted to an accompaniment of 
numerous vertical gestures. 

He then drew a rough sketch with his carpenter’s 
stub pencil. He made several sketches until he got one 
that satisfied him. With this he consulted the boiler 
engineer again. 

The next morning the chimney was born. Its base 
rose slowly, but after the shaft was reached it climbed 
rapidly toward the sun. 

Mr. Billy came out to inspect it once in a while, but 
went back to his desk without offering comment. 

Soon, from the top of their tower, the bricklayers 
could see above the surrounding tree-tops. Spiraling 


round and round, the black men sang and sweated in the 
lazily shimmering heat waves, laying brick steadily, 
onward and upward. 

While they worked they urged their helpers on with 
derogatory incitements: 


“Mortar, boy! And lemme have it sudden. My 
boa’d is thusty.”’ 

“Mo’ brick, here! Whut’s a matter wid you, boy? 
Ain’t you had no brekkus?” 

“Come awn wid dat water-bucket, yeller feller. My 
froat is lak a cawn-shuck.” 


HE chimneyhad alreadyreared its head above thehill- 

rimmed horizon before the townspeople knew what 

the scaffolded protuberance was. Then they began to 

point it out proudly to visitors from other towns and 

dreamed of the day when they should have a genuine 
office-building skyscraper in the center of the town. 

Luff himself was always on the topmost plank of the 
scaffold and with satisfaction saw the grass and daisies 
drop farther and farther away. His men had never seen 
him so contented. He rarely abused even the water-boy, 
who was everybody’s target. 

When the curved lip at the top was reached, Luff 
hovered around his gang like a nurse, and saw to it that 
every brick was planted very slowly and carefully. He 
would not permit any haste here. 

At last came the time when the final brick was to be 
dropped into its rectangular gap. Work below was 
ordered stopped, and all hands were summoned aloft to 
witness the concluding ceremony. 

Selecting a flawless brick, Luff trimmed it down until 
it fitted, then raised it high and struck it with his ringing 
trowel. 

“Men,” he said, “I wants you to s’lute dishere las’ 
brick. Take off yo’ hats whiles I drops her into de 
mortar.” 

They obeyed grinningly, and cheered as Luff shaved 
the mortar off flush and drove the point of his trowel into 
a timber support as a sign of the end. 

In his pride, Luff was not content to stop with this, 
but sprang upon the narrow circular track of smooth 
brick and did a joyful dance-step while his men patted 
time. But, though Luff forgot that he was no longer 
young, his body did not. In attempting to do a cross- 
step, his foot turned. For an instant he wavered on the 
edge of the chimney’s vast mouth; but the strong breeze 
helped him, and he slid down the outside, his body 
catching in the crosses of the scaffolding thirty feet below. 

Swiftly his men tumbled down to save him. 

“You ain’t hurt much, is you, Luff? You ain’t hurt 
much, is you?” 

But Luff could not answer. His lips moved slowly; 
his eyes closed and fluttered. When great hands grasped 
his limbs, he groaned. 

“He’s done broke sump’n’,”’ said old Tosh. “I was 
*fraid so. But he’s boun’ to men’ quick.” 

“Sho,” said the men, encouraged. 
quick.” 

They carried him down gently, with hardly a sound 
except the soft scrape of their heelless shoes on the 
planking and their heavy, laden breathing. They got a 
doctor quickly. 

“Ves,” he said, after a strained pause; “‘he’s hurt. 
Fracture in one leg and maybe both. Contusions severe. 
Lucky his home is not far off —but be easy with 
him.” 


“He'll men’ 


T proved to be true that both Luff’s legs were broken, 
and for a time he seemed to lose his hold on life; 
but when some one told him that he must hurry up and 
get well so as to see the scaffolding removed from the 
chimney, he began to improve. Soon he was able to sit 
up in an old invalid-chair sent to him by Mr. Billy. 
On the day when the last of the woodwork was torn 
down, Luff’s children wheeled him out to the corner of 
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his little yard, from where he could plainly see the 
chimney. 

Grouped silently in the rear, his family and neighbors 
looked on while Luff gazed at the work of his hands. 

There stood the chimney, its head poked far above 
the surrounding trees and houses. It made the rest of the 
factory look squat and flat. From its spreading base it 
rose grandly and hung in the air like a spire, dark blue 
on one side and silver on the other where the sunlight 
struck it. The lower half was looming, dominant; yet in 
the distance, with the lacy clouds drifting over its head, 
the upper shaft appeared slender and graceful. 

Luff’s heart, pulsing with excitement at first, slowed 
as he felt a kind of awe creep over him. He felt religious; 
had he been of sound body, he would have shouted. 

He turned to his companions an exultant face. 

“People,” he said, “I built dat chimbley!”’ 

“You sho did,”’ came the answering joyous chorus. 

But a few days later pain came upon Luff again, and 
the doctor was called. 

“Internal injuries,” he said to Luff’s wife. “I sus- 
pected it. You must look after him very carefully.” 

It was a long time before Luff was able to leave his 
bed again; but finally the “misery” in his limbs eased 
slowly away and he was again strong enough to be 
wheeled to the corner of his yard, where he had his 
choice of sun and shade. As his eyes dwelt upon his 
chimney from day to day, he came to realize that some- 
how his work was immeasurably greater than himself. 
At times he imagined that he could understand how God 
must have felt when the first living thing from his hand 
began to crawl slowly across the face of the earth. 

He could never resist the feeling that the chimney, 
now that it was in use, had taken on a separate life of its 
own; and this feeling became deeper when on late after- 
noons the chimney, with its line of wavy black smoke 
streaming frcm the top, took on the appearance of an 
enormous finger writing a portentous message across 
the vast map of the sky. 

When members of his gang, passing by, occasionally 
stopped to see him, he would try to make them share in 
his enthusiasm. 

“Niggers,” he would say, “look at whut we done!” 

They would agree that it had been a good job, but 
further than that their gratification did not go. They 
thought of it as a big piece of bricklaying for which they 
had been well paid and in doing which they had enjoyed 
themselves; but already they were thinking about other 
jobs by means of which they could feed the ever-hungry 
mouths at home. 

And the townspeople, after their first wonder at the 
chimney’s height was over, soon forgot it. It became a 
fixture in the landscape, which they saw every day but 
which they no longer regarded. 


E did not endure his sickness without chafing. On the 
long, hot afternoons he would sit facing the chim- 
neyand soliloquize,addressing the heavens complainingly: 
“Whut did you do dat to me fer, Lawd? Whut does 
you keep me in a baid of misery fer, Lawd, when wuss 
sinners is runnin’ round and cuttin’ up? Dough I done 
my duty reg’lar, Lawd, did I have a ’ceitful heart?” 
Long pause — then: “I tuck my stand upon a ’ceedin’ 
high tower, and de Lawd he struck me down.” 

He liked the impressive sound of this sentence, and 
he repeated it to the preacher one day when the latter 
called upon an errand of comfort. The pastor bowed his 
head in assent, exclaiming: ‘‘ But blessed be de name of 
de Lawd!” 

Luff, after a pause, agreed and said: “De Lawd he 
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struck me down, but not befo’ I finished de chimbley! 


“Hit’s de trute!” exclaimed the pastor.. “Dat, my 
po’ brother, shows de proper sperit in de face of ’fliction. 
Remember where it is said: ‘He played on de harp of a 
thousan’ strings; sperits of just men made puffick.’ ” 

Thus inspired, the preacher, a broad and shiny black 
man with a tremendous chest and a resonant voice, pulled 
out a pocket Testament and called a short prayer-meeting 
on the spot. Luff’s children came out and reverently 
occupied seats all around on tufts of crab-grass. 

The preacher read a text and then knelt in prayer. 
He prayed eloquently that Luff’s life might be spared for 
many years of usefulness, and called attention to the fact 
that the stricken man had been a good and faithful 
servant in the vineyard of the Lord, making two talents 
grow where only one had grown before, rising early to 
fill his lamp with oil, giving a tithe of his substance to 
the church, and going in and out before his people as a 
shining example to them. 

Luff followed the course of this prayer, as was his 
custom at religious services, with ejaculations of 
humility and praise. As the preacher’s voice rose and fell 
in long, quavering rhythms, Luff began to chant; and 
the pastor, understanding Luff’s need to utter his heart, 
ceased to speak until finally Luff was leading the 
prayer and the preacher was punctuating it with 
exclamations: 

“Lawd, thou hast taken my health and strength 
away, but I thank thee dat thou didst first ‘low. this 
pore nigger to complete de task dat thou gavest him.” 
(“Amen!”) “T knows I riz high in my pride, Lawd, but 
now I axes thee to he’p me to keep f’um complainin’, 
now dat thou has laid me low.” (“Hear him talkin’, 
Lawd!”’) “I knows, Lawd, dat one day you is gwine 
ter call me to cross de Big River.”’ (‘‘Lawd, be merci- 
ful!’’) “But I is ready to go. I thanks thee, Lawd, dat 
de las’ job thou gavest me to do was de bigges’ and best, 
and dat by thy power I was able to build dat which will 
stan’ as a monument befo’ de face of my chillun and my 
chillun’s chillun.”’ (“ Amen, brother!”’) 


UFF lived on for many years, but he never worked 

again. He was satisfied to sit peacefully in the 

yard and watch the days dawn, wax, and disappear 
into the silences. 

One day, long after the former muddy road leading 
past Luff’s house had become a cemented motor boule- 
vard, Mr. Billy, now a local magnate, stopped his car in 
front of Luff’s yard and came over to speak to him. 

“Well, Luff,” he said, “you know we’re going to put 
up a big electric plant soon. We've had a fancy city 
architect come down to look over the site and give us a 
bang-up building. I took him down to see the old factory 
yesterday, and right away he looked up at the chimney. 
‘Who built that?’ he says. 

“My nigger bricklayer,’ I told him. 

“ “What!’ he says. ‘A nigger built that?’ 

“You should have heard him run on, Luff. He 
would have turned your head. Why, he fairly raved 
about the proportions and about the little swell you gave 
it at the top. He said the chimney was designed by an 
artist.” 

“* Artist nothing!’ I says. ‘Why, it was only old 
Luff Asberry, that lives over yonder on that hill.’” 

And Luff joined heartily in Mr. Billy’s laugh. 

“But say, Luff, that fellow got me thinking. I must 
say your chimney has worked fine all these years, but 
I never paid much attention to the proportions before. 
Tell me, how did you manage to plan that chimney like 
you did, and make it come out so right?” 

“T never planned it, Mr. Billy,” said Luff. “T felt it.” 
Which was the only explanation he ever made. 
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HAD just returned to Bordeaux from Paris where mitted by two American negroes. The French authori- 
I had been attending the trial of the men we had _ ties request prompt action upon the part of the Americans 
arrested in the “Wine Swindle,” and was telling to prevent these desperadoes from committing further 


the commanding general of Base Section y crimes.”’ 

No. 2 that I was hoping we could all take it We were well aware that the French were prone to 
easier, and that some of my overworked men insist that crimes were committed by the Americans. 
could enjoy the leave to which they were 1 Experience had shown they were. Even when we had 
entitled. ¥ proved to our own satisfaction that the criminal was 

“T am sorry, Major,” replied the general, \ French, they found it hard to admit to us that a French- 
“but you cannot allow any of your men to go \ man could so far forget himself as to commit a crime; 
on leave at present. For the past two weeks \ and, while to us these murderers seemed probably 
Bordeaux has been the scene of a series of \ French, still the case was unique and it was up to 


us to prove it. 

Asking Captain Baker what steps had 
been taken to capture the criminals, he 
said he had men out in civilian clothes 
every night — “But the force is so small 
~~ and the city so large that 

we cannot cover it all and 

consequently have been 


murders and hold-ups, the victims in each 
case being French civilians. The French 
claim that the crimes were committed by two 
American negroes. It may be so—they may 
be right — but I doubt it. However, it is 
up to you to ascertain the truth and capture 
the criminals. The French seem powerless to 
apprehend them, and the most remark- 













able incident in the whole situation is 
that in every case the passport of the 
victim was stolen.” 

“But, General,” I replied, ‘that 
surely is a matter for the French to 
handle. It’s a civil and not a military 
case.” 

“Possibly,” said the General, “but 
General Halloran—the French command- 
ant of the district — has been making 
quite a stir over this. He claims that 
we are the proper ones to handle the 
case since the criminals are evidently 
American negroes.” 

There must be a mistake somewhere, 
for all the military police had been very 
active. Moreover, orders were issued 
that all our troops must be off the streets 
after nine o’clock at night, and the mili- 
tary police had been arresting all whom 
they found out after that hour. But I 
returned to my office and broke the news 
to the men who were planning a trip to 
Nice. 

Captain Baker, who was acting chief 
of the department when I was away, was 
summoned, and from him I got the past 
two weeks’ reports sent us by the French 
chief of police. A study of these reports 
showed that the general was right—the 
victim in every case was a French civil- 
ian. The reports also stated: 

“Without doubt the crime was com- 
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unable to accomplish any- 
thing. There is a possi- 
bility that these criminals 
are Americans. A survey 
at Bassens shows that 
there are over twenty 
American negroes posted 
there as deserters. With- 
out doubt a majority of 
these deserters are staying 
in this city. But it is 
almost impossible to find 
them, however, owing to 
the fact that we have 
Algerians, French Colo- 
nials, English, and Ameri- 
can negroes who have 
lived here, as well as the 
deserters from Bassens, 
and all these are scattered 
throughout the city.” 


THE FRENCH BECOME 
ALARMED 


That the situation was 
agitating the French 
authorities was evident 
when General Halloran, 
learning that I was back, 
sent me this imperative 
message: 

“T insist that you put 
an immediate stop to these 
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depredations! Our citizens are being killed and their 
property stolen.” 

Then came the Mayor: “If you do not stop it,” said 
His Honor, “I shall take this up with the Government 
at Paris and have Bordeaux declared ‘off limits’ for all 
Americans!” 

It sure enough was a peaceful life we lived in our 
department! We felt that trench life would be Heaven 
compared to it, for at least there we could fight back. 

The last straw—a heavy one—came from my 
friend the French chief of police. If any one knew of 
the troubles that assailed our department this man did. 
He had worked with us on so many cases that we con- 
sidered him a friend. Both surprised and disheartened 
we were when he came to me declaring that the Ameri- 
cans were running wild. 

“Tt is a certainty in this case,” he cried, “that the 
criminals are Americans and not French! I have per- 
sonally interviewed every victim that has been robbed 








The French people were al- 
ways remarking the white 
teeth of all Americans 


and they all declare that the robbers are American 
negroes. Everyone is angry about it and unless you 
want the mayor to carry out his threat and have the 
city ‘off limits,’ you must stop these crimes! My entire 
force is at your disposal.” 

I thanked the chief for his offer of assistance and told 
him that as soon as we had carefully investigated the 
situation we would call upon him for any help needed. 

Our first move was to have all the persons who had 
been robbed brought to our office and interrogated. 
Their stories were all similar: the victim was stopped in 
a dark spot by two negroes dressed in American uniforms 
who, bayonets in their hands, ordered, “Hands up!” 
Those who offered resistance were killed. The robbers 
searched their victims, took all their valuables, and, in 
every case, the passport. If the victim’s clothes were of 
any interest to them, they took them also. After robbing 
a man, they hit him over the head with the butt of the 
bayonet and, while he was still unconscious, made their 
escape. They were never seen until the victim was 
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suddenly confronted by them. Further questioning 
brought out the fact that these two negroes spoke 
excellent French and that they were exceedingly black. 
We were particular to inquire about the teeth of these 
crooks. Almost invariably they stated: 

“The teeth were not white like the teeth of the 
Americans.” 

No one could give us a good description of the 
criminals: 

“Black, kinky 
hair, black eyes; 
discolored teeth, 
dressed in an 
American —uni- 
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form, speaking French 

fluently, of medium height— 
and Americans.” 

Not much of a description for 
ferreting out the criminals. It would 
fit any one of thousands of American negroes 

and any one of thousands of other colored 
soldiers of the Allies. 
Even in the face of the victims’ positive assertions 
that the criminals were American negroes, we were 
not prepared to admit that they were. There were too 
many angles that did not correspond to the facts as we 
knew them. In the first place the criminals spoke excellent 
French. Those of our colored troops who spoke French 
spoke a Louisiana dialect that was further characterized 
by its negro accent. In the second place, the description 
of the bayonets did not tally with the bayonet issued to 
the American troops. There was a big difference be- 
tween the American and the French bayonet. Our 
bayonet was more like a broadsword — short, thick and 
heavy, while the French bayonet was patterned after 
the rapier —long, slender, three-cornered, and keen. 
The description of the weapon used, however, did tally 
with that of the French weapon. (Of course due allow- 
ance had to be made for the excitement and fright of the 
victim, for even an ordinary kitchen knife in the hands 
of a robber on a dark night would loom up like a broad- 
sword.) Then there was the question of teeth. As 
suggested before, we laid particular emphasis on this 
feature. Practically every American negro has very 
white teeth; white teeth were the exception rather than 
the rule among the other types of colored men we 
encountered in France. And, by the way, the French 
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Some of France’s Colonial troops in training 


people were always remarking the white teeth of all 
Americans! That gave us a clue to work on. 


TRAP Is Lam FOR MURDERERS 

Our deductions were one thing; the next thing was 
to prove them and capture the criminals. Plans were 
laid by which we hoped to catch these two negroes red- 
handed. Our first move was to strengthen the military 
police of the city. Shortly before these murders took 
place there had come an order from the front calling 
for every available man. At that time we had about six 
hundred military police to cover a city of over six 
hundred thousand people, to say nothing of ten or fifteen 
thousand American soldiers in the city on leave every 
Saturday and Sunday. This force was entirely inade- 
quate. We needed more rather than less. Orders are 
orders, however, and instead of adding to our force we 
had to send four hundred of our best men to the front. 
So it was necessary to call upon some of the regiments in 
the training area to help us out. These men were 
hurriedly given instructions and then placed on patrols 
around the city. 

After placing the extra men on duty, we next decided 
to clean up all the stragglers who might be loafing in the 
city. Accordingly the commanding general issued orders 
that for forty-eight hours no troops were to be given 
passes to come into the city. Bordeaux for forty-eight 
hours was to be “off limits” to all, including even the 
generals of the divisions. These orders also applied to 
the force working at base headquarters. Every one 
must be supplied with a special form of pass and must go 
directly from his work to his quarters. Then the military 
police started in to arrest any one found in the town 
who did not have the proper pass giving him the right 
to be there. Guards were placed on all the roads leading 
into Bordeaux with instructions to refuse entrance to 
any one unless on urgent official business. 

At the end of the two-day period we had found 
several officers and more men who were in the city with- 
out permission, and included in the number gathered in 
were several négro deserters from the Bassens camp. 


We then arranged for the victims to come in and try 
and pick out the robbers from among the prisoners. We 
were congratulating ourselves that even if we had not 
succeeded in capturing the actual murderers at least we 
had frightened them. Then the telephone rang! It 
was the French chief of police on the line. 

“We have just discovered another civilian murdered!” 
exclaimed the chief. “His body is under the Bordeaux 
end of the Bassens bridge. We will not disturb it until 
after your arrival. You must come at once.” 

Taking the medical officer attached to the head- 
quarters with me, we went directly to the scene of the 
crime. We found the French police there with the 
body waiting for us. I asked the medical officer if he 
could examine the body there and tell me how he was 
killed, but he suggested that instead we take it to a 
hospital. So the body was placed in the automobile and 
taken to the French hospital. Here our doctor per- 
formed an autopsy. 

“T find,” he reported, “that the death thrust was 
delivered by a sharp three-cornered knife. The wound 
could not have been made with an American bayonet. 
Examination of the clothes shows that they have been rifled 
and the passport has been taken.” (The passport again!) 

We had neither captured the murderers nor frightened 
them away! No doubt even while we were cleaning up 
the city they had been laughing at our feeble efforts, 
and so, just in a spirit of braggadocio, they went out and 
murdered another Frenchman. 


Hunt Suirts to “Spanish Town” 

Detectives who had been covering Spanish Town — 
the dive and slum district of Bordeaux — reported that 
there were negroes of all types in that part of the city. 
Ever since we had been in Bordeaux, Spanish Town had 
been placed “off limits,” and military police had been 
stationed at every street that led into the district. I 
knew that no American in uniform could pass through 
this cordon. It was impossible, however, to overlook the 
undisputed statements of my men, so we decided to call 
in the French and pay Spanish Town an official visit. 
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As a result of our conferences with the French it was 
planned to raid the place as quickly as possible. When 
it is realized that this district covered some thirty square 
city blocks, you will understand something of the mag- 
nitude of the task we had set ourselves to accomplish. If 
the raid was to be a success every avenue of escape 
throughout the entire district must be sealed tight. It 
would be a failure if any one within our lines should get by. 

First we had to ascertain just how many men would 
be required. To do this we donned civilian clothes to 
study the situation at close range. As a result of our 
visit we decided that it would require at least a regiment 
of American troops, a battalion of French military police, 
and a score of American and French detectives, together 
with our entire organization of military police — quite 
a formidable army in itself. The descent upon Spanish 
Town would have to be sure and swift. Marching 
troops could not move as fast as news of the raid would 
travel, and in order that no one should get away before 
we could surround the district we called on the motor 
transport corps for help. Sufficient trucks to transport 
the entire “‘army” were gathered at Gendicourt. Here, 
after giving every officer instructions as to just what 
was expected of him, we embarked the troops and the 
order to march was given. 

The raid was to be made at nine o’clock at night; and 
as the clock in the old Cathedral began striking the 
hour there was a rumble and a roar as our trucks dashed 
into the district. Within five minutes every street lead- 
ing from it was covered by three American soldiers with 
fixed bayonets, two French military policemen and a 
gendarme. ‘The inhabitants were panic-stricken. The 
noise of the motors dashing through the streets and the 
shouts of the American and French officers issuing orders 
to their men was enough to make the denizens wonder 
whether the Germans were not now raiding Bordeaux. 
Flee where they would, they were met at every street 
corner by the guards who sent them back into the dis- 
trict. No one was immune. All had to remain until 
we had investigated them. 

Before the raid was started we held a rehearsal with 
the officers who were to lead the patrols. The district 
was divided off into sections and each raiding party 
knew exactly what streets they were to cover. As soon 
as we had closed off the streets and had the district under 
guard these raiding parties sallied forth. An American 
officer in charge, a French detective, accompanied by his 
dog, five military police and two French police were, 
we firmly believed, a sufficient force to put the 
fear of the law into the 
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hiding in closets, some under stairs, or in barrels and 
boxes, or hanging out of the windows on ropes, while 
others were in secret recesses in the walls, or even up 
chimneys — we got them all. They couldn’t hide from 
those wonderful police dogs. These dogs entered into 
the hunt as.if it were all a game, and no hiding place 
was too out-of-the-way for the dogs to nose the hidden out. 


“DISTINGUISHED” PRISONER TAKEN 

By ten o’clock the prisoners began to arrive and 
what a motley crowd they were! Some in rags and tat- 
ters, others in excellent clothes. Algerian, French, Eng- 
lish, and Americans — some, deserters from some one 
of the Allied armies — some civilians, it made no differ- 
ence: all were wheat for our mill that night. We had 
already received about sixty in all and we were busily 
examining them, when the door opened and, looking up, 
I saw a very tall and dignified colored man enter accom- 
panied by one of our officers. 

He was glowingly dressed in the extreme of fashion- 
frock coat, yellow brocaded waistcoat, silk shirt, black 
silk Ascot tie with a diamond in it the size of a large pea, 
striped trousers, tall silk hat, white gloves, white spats, 
patent shoes and a gold headed ebony cane — rare and 
striking combination. It didn’t require much intelli- 
gence to discover that this dignified colored gentleman 
was somewhat ruffled and mad clear through. Saluting, 
the officer reported: 

“Major, he sure didn’t want to come but I reckon 
my old forty-five is some persuader! He is here! I told 
him that you said bring in all colored men and I just 
naturally obey orders, so I brought him in.” 

Interrupting the officer this spectacular man broke 
in: 

“T wish to protest against this high-handed outrage!” 
he angrily shouted. “I claim the rights of protection 
from France! I am immune from arrest! I was on my 
way to Paris to present my credentials to the French 
Government; I am the accredited representative of the 
Liberian Government! I am the Liberian Minister to 
France!” 

Though the room was as hot as a sultry July night 
could make it I suddenly grew cold and beads of cold 
perspiration stood out all over me. What had this over- 
zealous officer done? What complications would follow? 
What would the outcome be? All these questions flashed 
through my brain as I sat there face to face with this 
minister. In my dilemma I turned for assistance to my 
French colleague; all I received was a broad grin. It 

was up to me to try and 





heart of any criminal, 
no matter how desper- 
ate he might be. The 
French Chief and myself 
established our head- 
quarters in the center 
of the district, and like 
two gigantic spiders in 
as gigantic a web we 
awaited results. 

The orders were to 
bring to us all who were 
colored, regardless of 
nationality, and well 
did the men obey those 
orders. Any one who 
looked as if he might 
be classified as colored, 








calm this enraged man. 
With profuse apologies 
he was offered a seat 
while I endeavored to 
explain both the mistake 
and the purpose of the 
raid. Stubbornly he 
refused to either listen 
to reason or accept the 
apology and still threat- 
ened to demand satis- 
faction fromall the world. 
I wasin a quandary. I 
knew that if he carried 
out his threats I was in 
for a hot time. There I 
sat and worried, won- 
dering what tack to try 











no matter how light- 
colored, was brought in. 
Some were found 


Colored ‘‘Doughboys’’ behind the lines 


next, when my friend 
the French chief, believ- 
ing that the joke on me 
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had gone far enough, suddenly turned to the officer who 
had brought this man in and demanded: 

“Captain, where did you find this man?” 

When the captain had explained and given the num- 
ber of the house the chief turned to the indignant self- 
styled minister. 

““My friend,” said the chief in that quiet voice he 
always used when angry, “if I report to my Govern- 
ment in Paris the circumstances of this case, mentioning 
just where you were 
found, I do not believe i) 
that they will permit AN 
you to even present 
your passports or 
credentials.” | 


This phase of the 


natter quickly calmed 
the diplomat down and 
before long we persuaded 
him to forget all about it a oe 


>| 


and watch the workings 
of the raid. Later we 
sent him back to his hotel 
in the automobile. When = 
he had gone I asked the 
chief if he really would 
have reported thecircum- 
stances to his Govern- 
ment in Paris he replied: 

“No, my friend, it 
was only what you 
Americans call a bluff. The elegant gentleman was not 
the Liberian minister at all.” 

In a short time one of our patrols brought in several 
officers from a Brazilian battleship then in the river. 
They had tried to enter the district and were arrested. 
[ had visions of international complications; vut these 
gentlemen treated it as a good joke. They had been 
attracted by the excitement and wanted to watch what 
was going on. After a brief interview they were fur- 
nished with a pass and left. 


E1cuty ARE TAKEN IN RAID 


By two a.m. the raid was over. Summing up the 
results, we found that our descent upon this locality 
was highly gratifying to us as well as to the French; our 
capture netted us a total of twenty Americans wanted 
for various offenses, mostly being absent without leave. 
The French secured over sixty, among them three who 
were wanted for murder. Mutual congratulations upon 
the success of the raid passed between us and we both 
felt that of course amongst the eighty prisoners we had 
the ones who had caused the reign of terror in the city. 

Exhausted by the arduous work, I returned to my 
room and went to bed. I had just fallen asleep when 
there came a knock at the door and, to my dismay, 
there stood a French policeman who informed me that 
another Frenchman had been found murdered in the 
same old way. Though the entire city was more or less 
stirred up on account of our raid in Spanish Town, 
these murderers, in contempt of all authority, had de- 
liberately killed still another Frenchman! While our 
efforts in Spanish Town had not been in vain, never- 
theless, we had not caught them. 

There was one way and only one way that gave us 
any show to capture these murderers and that was to 
bait the trap with live bait. We wanted those crooks 
dead or alive. We decided to set a trap for them and 
that I myself should be the bait. Realizing that we were 
dealing with men who held human life very cheaply and 
that we could not afford to take any chances, five soldiers 





Bordeaux—Major Russell’s headquarters 


were selected from a near-by camp to furnish much- 
needed protection. These men were expert shots with a 
rifle and they would undoubtedly shoot if the exigencies 
of the situation demanded. 

Dressed in civilian clothes and accompanied by the 
soldiers, I went to the river-front that same night. The 
plan was that I should stand under a street light while 
the soldiers would hide themselves in a doorway near by. 
If the murderers held me up, I was to pretend to be 

intoxicated, and as they 

robbed me the five sol- 

diers were to shoot. If 

possible, they were only 

to cripple the criminals; 

but if the case was des- 

4 perate enough, they were 

to shoot and shoot to 

kill, while I must manage 

to get out of the line 
of fire. 

Everything in readi- 
ness, the soldiers crept 
into the doorway while 
I, the live bait, sat down 
on the curb under the 
light. For three nights 
we patiently waited from 
four to six hours each 
night, but each night 
passed with no nibble at 
the bait. The fourth 
night’s vigil was drawing to a close and I was about to 
give up in disgust when out from the darkness from 
somewhere — none knew where — two Algerian soldiers 
suddenly appeared. 

The command, “Hands up!” in French at once con- 
vinced me that at last I was face to face with the crim- 
inals who had created such terror in the city. With my 
hands reaching toward the sky these two Algerians 
started in to search me. The bait had finally brought 
the quarry to the trap — but why didn’t those five soldiers 
close it before the bait was finished? Glancing out of the 
corner of my eye, I saw that I was not in the line of fire, 
so why, why didn’t they shoot? 

Those two thugs went about their work in a business- 
like manner. Quickly they searched me. They took all 
my valuables and also the fake passport, which they 
seized with guttural sounds of satisfaction. Then — to 
add to my humiliation they stripped me and I had to 
submit! Inwardlv raging, but still simulating drunken- 
ness, I slowly undressed. In order to remove my boots 
I seated myself on the curb. Now, I thought, my soldiers 
will surely shoot, for I am away out of the line of fire. 
Every minute I expected to hear the rifles crack and see 
the robbers fall. But no such luck. As slowly as I dared, 
I removed my boots; but all was silent in the doorway 
where the soldiers were hiding. 


* 4, : 
rE 
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NupDE AND Empty-HANDED: 


How thankful I was that it was near midnight, for I 
was stripped down to—no, I don’t believe I will tell 
precisely how far I was denuded! I did not appear any 
the more dignified in that I was still simulating an 
advanced stage of drunkenness. The Algerians believed 
that I was so drunk I was harmless, so, dispensing with 
the customary blow over the head, they slipped away 
in the darkness as quietly as they came, and, before I 
realized it, I was alone. 

Mad clear through, so mad that I did not stop to 
consider the ludicrous appearance I must have presented, 
I strode across that street, not even noticing that the 
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A STORY OF THE AMERICAN 


cobblestones were cutting my feet. Throwing open the 
door, the sight that met my gaze only added fuel to the 
flames. Every last blessed one of those soldiers was 
sound asleep! Curled up on the floor they were utterly 
oblivious that a war was on, to say nothing of the fact 
that they were supposed to be there for my protection! 
As soon as my rage cooled so I could talk I demanded to 
know what they meant by s eeping on post. 

The only excuse that they could offer was that for 
the past three nights they had remained awake, but on 
this night as eleven o’clock came and no one showed up 
they thought that they might as well get a little sleep. 
Leaving one of the men on guard the others had curled 
up for a snooze. The guard had soon joined his com- 
panions in slumber and no one of them was aware that 
anything out of the ordinary had happened until I strode 
into their midst. Not even considering that I might still 
need them, I sent them all to the guardhouse and started 
out to make my way to my hotel, again out of luck, as the 
men were so small I couldn’t use any of their uni- 
forms. 

Hugging the walls, dodging through the back alleys, 
afraid of being arrested by some wandering gendarme 
who would consider me crazy and so lock me up, I finally 
reached a taxi stand. Surely I had suffered enough for 
one night! But no, before I could induce that taxi 
driver to move an inch I had to go all through that miser- 
able affair again and explain how I came to be in such a 
predicament! Finally convincing this man that I was 
neither drunk nor crazy, he agreed to take me to my 
hotel. When I arrived at the hotel I called the night 
porter and had him bring my uniform. The taxi at one 
o’clock in the morning made a safe and fairly comfortable 
dressing room for me. When I had finished dressing I 
ordered him to drive me to my office. 

There I summoned all my men and we.started on a 
thorough search for the two who had stripped me. If it 
was humanly possible I intended, before the morning 
sun came up, to wipe out the indignities those two Algeri- 
ans had heaped upon me. Only too well I realized that, 
while I was blameless in this affair, nevertheless unless 
I sticceeded in capturing these two crooks before morn- 
ing I would never hear the last of it from my friends at 
base headquarters. Circulating around the vicinity 
where my hold-up took place, we finally encountered a 
gendarme who told us of chasing an Algerian into the 
wine market. Here 
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stupor and lie there until they slept it off. It was a 
dark and dangerous place, for some of the men who fre- 
quented this place were not ordinary tramps, but vicious 
criminals; we did not blame the gendarme when he told 
us he had refused to chase the Algerian beyond the 
entrance. 


THE CAPTURE OF THE MURDERERS 


However, our patrol was strong enough to prevent 
an attack, so we did not hesitate to enter the market 
and begin our search. Many a poor devil, awakened out 
of a drunken sleep at our flash thrown on his face, and 
finding we did not want him, cursed us heartily as he 
rolled over for another snooze. We had searched through 
half of the market when we suddenly caught sight of a 
shadow gliding away. A shot in the air, coupled with 
an order to “Halt!” stopped that shadow in its tracks. 
Our flashlights revealed a most villainous-looking Al- 
gerian. We had found one of the men we wanted. 

A search of the man’s clothes brought to light my 
watch, while on his feet we found my boots — no ques- 
tion now but our search was so far successful. Close 
questioning with the necessary persuasion finally drew 
from this Algerian the admission that he had held me 
up that night. Further questioning and more persuasion 
brought forth the fact that his companion in the crime 
was a member of the French Algerian regiment quartered 
at the barracks and that his number was 143. 

Urged on by my desire to wipe out the insult and 
clean up this gang before I slept, we went on to the 
French barracks. Arousing the commandant, we told 
him whom we wanted. Just before the sun broke through 
the eastern sky we arrested the other murderer. Under- 
neath his mattress we found my money and the balance 
of my clothes. At last I was avenged and we had the 
murderers. As I returned to my room for a much needed 
sleep I felt that although the night had been well spent 
it had been an exhausting and hectic one for me. 

We now had the criminals; the next step was to secure 
a confession, for while we might prove that they were 
the ones that had committed the robberies we could not 
prove that they had a hand in the murders. In the 
American army a confession, unless made directly before 
a court martial, is not allowable as evidence unless fully 
corroborated. Before a French court, however, it is con- 
sidered good evidence. Inasmuch as we intended to 
prosecute before the 
French court we 





was the one prom- 
ising clue. We hur- 
ried to that spot. 
Half of the big 
park in Bordeaux 
was given over to 
the wine merchants 
for a storage and 
market place for 
their goods. Three 
city blocks square 
it was and contained 
thousands of casks 
of wine. At night 
it was habitually 
frequented by the 
criminals and unfor- 
tunates of the city. 
Here they could, 
with the assistance 
of a straw, continue 
drinking wine until 








had to have the 
confession. 

At our police 
headquarters there 
was a cemented cell 
underground, which 
was about ten feet 
deep and about ten 
feet square. The 
French called it the 
“cave of oblivion,” 
a most appropriate 
name. We never 
learned just what 
they used it for, but 
it made an ideal 
place in which to 
confine these two 
slippery Drisoners. 

In dealing with 
the criminaielement 





they fell over on the 
ground in a drunken 


of the various 
nationalities, the 
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An Algerian trio—‘‘On Guard’’ 
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end must justify the means. With these two Algerians 
the usual methods of securing a confession would have 
been of no avail. Mohammedans by religion, they were 
fatalists—‘‘ What is to be will be”—and from this you 
could not turn them. Consequently we were forced to 
play upon their superstitious fears: telling them that 
we buried all our dead in that hole, we put them in and 
left them there for a while. 


ATER on they were brought before us for questioning. 
Nothing that we could say made any impression on 
them, however, so we now planned a little spectacular 
entertainment for them. One of the men quietly slipped 
into the hole and by a liberal use of phosphorus made 
several streaks and pictures on the walls. Dropping 
the Algerians back into the hole, we slammed down 
the cover. 
With the rattling of chains on the cover and the glow of 
the phosphorus in the darkness the effect was just what 
we had hoped to accomplish. Shrieking with supersti- 


tious fear they promised that if we would quiet the 
spirits they would tell us all. 

Summoning the French chief of police, once more 
they were questioned. They confessed to several crimes 
which they had committed, then hesitated to go on. But 
a threat to put them back into the hole was sufficient to 
loosen their tongues again, and before they had finished, 
these two Algerians had told us of a series of robberies 
and murders that made our blood run cold. 

Their trial soon followed and they were publicly 
guillotined. 

There was one detail in connection with their rob- 
beries that we had overlooked, however. We had neg- 
lected to ask them what they had done with the passports 
which they had taken from the victims. If we had fol- 
lowed out this line to the end, it would have saved us 
many days’ hard work and sleepless nights on a later 
investigation that we had to make. 

But we had proved conclusively that the Americans 
had been unjustly accused by the French authorities. 
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AUTUMNAL 
By Winifred Gray Stewart 


GRAY mist veils the upper edge of things, 
A The distant hills are only half as high 
As usual — and dark against the sky 
I see the flight of many little wings. 


November winds are whispering of snow; 
The dead leaves tinkle on the window-pane 
Like shadows of a long forgotten rain. 

I stir the fire and watch the embers glow. 


Hordisa of the Fair Braids 


(Continued from page 61) 


He paddled on. Hordisa woke, and he gave her 
food and water. She asked him nothing, and soon slept 
again. He ate and drank himself, and paddled on, 
against the tide. On and on; and there was no anger 
in the sea. 

It was late afternoon when he woke the girl. The 
dug-out was beached beside a wharf. She sat up, gazing 
almost affrighted at this, at men, at houses and forested 
hills. She whispered, ‘Where are we?” 

“T guess we've struck Mission Bay.” 

He stepped out of the dug-out; staggering, he turned 
and lifted her out, and helped her toward the houses. 
But in a moment she stopped. They stood again, 
passionately questioning each other. Presently she 
said, “‘ Mort — you’re free again.” 

He slightly shook his head. 

“Mort — it’s not yet too late. 

“Hordisa, you’ve given me everything. Take the 


”? 


only gift I’ve got that’s worthy for you to touch. My 
freedom. . .” 

Later, they stood together in the little mission chapel, 
and the missionary looked at them kindly and with 
wonder; for they were beautiful, the gaunt bright-eyed 
creatures, as immortals come suddenly from the sea. 
He read words which Mort repeated, each word a thread 
binding him forever; which Hordisa’s calm proud voice 
took up. 

“. . . To have and to hold from this day for- 
ward, for better for worse, for richer for poorer, in sick- 
ness and in health. and thereto I give thee my 
ee 

“Have you the ring?” asked the missionary gently. 
But Mort Anson had no ring. He had nothing but a 
wisp of bright gold hair caught on the button of his 
coat. He took it carefully, and wound it into a ring, 
and set it smiling on the finger of the bride. 
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In the shadow of the great mainsail 
sat Roque and Ricote 


Don Cristobal de Zaurigi 


By Ernest Goodwin 


Illustrated by Bert Salg 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


SCOTILLO DE ZAURIGI, the handsome, polished but un- 
scrupulous son of a fine old Spanish family, is hired by a power- 
ful noble of Seville to abduct the daughter of a personal enemy, 
Don Diego de la Llana, who, in temporary disgrace at Court, is 
living on his estate near Guipuscadilla. Escotillo agrees and for 
safety takes the name of his cousin, Cristobal, a high-spirited, 
adventurous but punctiliously honorable youth, who for some gay 
adventure has been confined in the prison of Santa Ildefonso. 
Escotillo, finding Laura de Ja Llana, a very young girl, utterly 
guileless and with no knowledge whatever of life, has little difficulty 
in winning her love and inducing her to run away and meet him 
at a wayside inn, the Moor’s Head. 
Meantime Cristoba! has managed to escape from prison. Making 
a dash across country for the border, he has a sanguinary encounter 
with brigands, kiJling or disabling all but the leader, a fiendishly 
wicked cripple, Roque de Tormes, who offers him the post of his 
second in command. Cristobal indignantly refuses. Arriving at 
the Moor’s Head he meets Laura and soon learns that his cousin, 
using his name, is engaged in some sort of dishonorable adventure. 
The girl’s obvious innocence appeals to him, however, and he 
forces Escotillo to marry her. But the ceremony is scarcely over 
when they are attacked by brigands and captured. Escotillo is now 
as anxious to discard Cristobal’s name as he had hitherto been to 
claim it, it being obvious that the brigands have instructions from 
some one higher up to carry off the girl and a “Don Cristobal de 
Zaurigi.” Being unable to decide which is the real Cristobal, they 
carry off both, and Laura, disgusted and disillusioned by the cow- 
ardice and crookedness of the supposed Cristobal, turns to the real 
one for protection. The three prisoners are taken to the brigands’ 
camp on the coast, where presently the chief brigand comes to see 
them. To Cristobal’s dismay he proves to be Roque de Tormes. 
Learning from an old doctor, Sangrado, who has been kidnapped 
from the convent of Santa Emelia for the purpose of curing, under 
threat of death, the crippled brigand leader, that it is planned to 
sel] them all in the Algerian slave market, Cristobal plans to escape. 
He begins by making friends with Fray Gomez, Roque de Tormes’ 
brother and lieutenant, and persuading the doctor to fall in with 
Gomez’s plans to poison Roque. The doctor compounds the poison 
draught, Gomez offers it to Roque, but as he is about to drink it, 
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Cristobal steps forward and dramatically stops him. The tables 
are turned. Gomez is forced fo drink the poison, and dies. _Cris- 
tobal, by assuming a superb villainy, wins his way into Roque’s 
confidence and the shoes of Gomez. 

Cristobal then evolves the brilliant proposal that, instead of 
taking only Laura to the slave market, they raid the convent of 
Santa Emelia and take also the fifteen or twenty young girls of the 
first families who are there being educated. The plan is for all the 
prisoners to escape to the convent apparently pursued by the 
brigands. They will of course be admitted and the gates shut on 
the pursuers. Then secretly Cristobal is toopen the gates during 
the night. The last part of the plan, of course, he has no intention 
of carrying out. Roque is warned of this by Juanita, and playing 
on Cristobal’s sympathy she joins the fugitives and herself opens 
the gates to the brigands. Allin the convent are captured. Roque 
taunts Cristobal, but the latter refuses to be cast down, telling 
Roque that to find a way of getting out of the mess is only a matter 
of a few moments’ quiet thinking. 


CHAPTER 28 
Tue MoorisH GALLEY 


HE room was noiseless, every cry stilled, every 
movement checked. Suddenly through the open 
doorway came a faint burst of distant scream- 
ing, more than one male voice raised excitedly. 

Over the face of Cristobal a frown passed. He looked 
sharply towards the door. The noise stopped abruptly. 
Once more Cristobal gave himself to thought. Again 
there came a sharp little cry from a distance. Cristobal 
looked again at the door. So subjected by now were all 
there to the sense of gravity he had imposed upon them 
that everybody else looked at the door also. That there 
should be, at such a moment, the slightest disturbance 
of the reflections of the gentleman seated in the chair in 
the middle of the room seemed a positive indecency. 











Cristobal flashed a glance of reproof at Ricote. 

“Ricote,’’ he said, so sharply that the Moor shut 
his open mouth with a click, and stood up from his 
leaning posture, “‘send and ask those young ladies, who- 
ever they may be, to have a little consideration for other 
people.” 

Cristobal returned to his thinking with a magnificent 
gesture. 

No man ever thought more superbly. But again a 
cry rang through the convent. He rose, he shrugged his 
shoulders. He desisted from his thinking. A sigh went 
round the room. He addressed himself to Roque. 

“How long shall we be sailing to Algiers?” 

Roque looked at Ricote. “With a fair wind we shall 
be there within three days or so,” said the Moor. 

“Then let us get aboard,” said Cristobal firmly. “Tf 
I may have a little privacy thee, Roque —” 

“You shall have privacy,” said Ricote, laughing 
loudly. ‘‘ Underdeck there will beall theprivacy you want.” 

“Very well, then, let that suffice,” said Cristobal 
coolly. “Let us make a move.” 

If Don Cristobal had a faculty for displaying cheer- 
fulness in adversity, the next three days gave him full 
scope for its exercise. 

The Moorish barque was an old galley, built for both 
oars and sails. Ricote had altered and improved her rig 
and finally dispensed with the oars. The long oar-deck 
had been swept clear of its benches. 
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Overhead were barefooted 
y— pacings audible; to all these 
I Cristobal spoke 


Additional masting had meant building 
a bulkhead or two, and against one of 
these, in a kennel that was little more than 
a boxed-in shelf, Cristobal and Escotillo lay 
in almost complete darkness. The place was 
destitute of the most primitive amenities. 
It was too shallow for sitting upright even, 
unless in a crouching attitude painfully 
wearisome after a while. 

They were not content to leave Cristo- 
bal in the ropes they had put on him at the 
convent. They removed these compara- 
tively comfortable bonds and chained him. 
Escotillo, spiritless and beaten, they left 
altogether unfettered. 

Food they got none, nor drink. Thirst, 
gloom, foul atmosphere, the cramping of 
limbs meant, so far, great discomfort. 
Later they would mean torture. 

They were not compan‘onless. Creep- 
ing things which rustled as they moved 
went about and about them warily, curi- 
ously, particularly at night. 

To all these troubles was added another 
—m—— and a greater. Cristobal and Escotillo were 
ip both extremely sick. It brought them this 
mercy — that, after all, nothing else mat- 
tered . . nothing else mattered much 

Thus they spent two days, in darkness, 
constriction, foulness, starvation, thirst — 
and seasickness. 

But not in silence. 

Outside their prison feet passed from 
time to time. Overhead on the main deck 
were barefooted pacings audible. To all 
these Cristobal spoke. 

To the elements also did Don Cristo- 
bal address himself. 

From time to time bolts were drawn; 
the door swung on its hinges; bearded, 
dusky faces appeared, in which white teeth 
gleamed in enjoyment as the captives were 
inspected. Every countenance thus appear- 
ing Cristobal admonished, fully and frankly. 

The exasperating thing was that he doubted if he 
made himself clear. His fluent and incisive Spanish was 
wasted on his hearers. They answered him, but always 
in their own Arabic, and with grins. 

“They grin,” reflected Cristobal. “It is evident, 
therefore, that they do not understand what I am saying 
to them.” 

Some of his extempore personalities were no less than 
the outbursts of a master. Useless. The vulgarest kick 
in the jaw, he admitted candidly, would have carried 
more weight. 





EAR came upon him — a dread lest these primitive 
counters in the commerce of compliments should 
be all he could offer. 

“T shall do it,” he whispered to himself in a moment of 
combined exasperation and sickness . “And I do 
not want to. . . After all, I am a gentleman of Spain 

. But these clods! 

“That fellow with the squint — his face was made to 
spit in— what else? The next time he looks in and 
laughs atme . . .” 

And sure enough, the very next time . 

He got in return no more than he might have expected, 
but it was more than enough. 

They had him out. There were four of them. The 
space was cramped, the upper deck less than a man’s 
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height from the floor, the deck beams coming lower still. 
The five men fought stooping, exasperated as every one 
in turn brought his head in painful contact with the 
unyielding beams above them. 

Cristobal used feet and hands like a demon. The 
pent-up rage within him boiled over. He displayed the 
agility of a squirrel, the fury of a wild-cat. But once, 
twice, he brought his head against the beams overhead. 
He felt it imperative to break into some ampler space. 

He was aware of a door in the bulkhead near him, 
partly open. He darted through it, they in pursuit. He 
was no better off. Here was merely another empty space 
extending from the bulkhead he had just passed through 
to another some few paces aft. But a door here, that 
showed a similar division of the oar-deck, showed also a 
gleam of light through what was evidently an opening 
in the main deck. 

He ran on, passed through the second bulkhead, the 
bare feet of the enraged seamen hot on his track. Sure 
enough, he saw brilliant sunshine streaming down 
through an open hatch. There was no ladder, but running 
to it and easily grasping the sill he swung himself up. 

A hand grasped his ankle. He kicked, and got home 
on something soft, but he was jerked down, and this 
time they held him, got him on his back. 

For all their rage, and helpless as they now had him, 
they did no more than savage men will do with hands 
and feet on the spur of the moment. They could still 
remember, also, that they were but seamen, and this a 
prisoner of possible value . They cursed and they 
struck, but the knife each man carried as a matter of 
course lay undrawn in sash. 

Sense had gone out of him. They went away, leaving 
him where he lay. 

Coming to life was unpleasant, sitting up was painful, 
to his sickness was added an ache of ribs. But he liked 
this face that stooped over him, and this sensation of 
support was consoling He got a grip on himself 
and after blinking his eyes feebly a time or two he was 
able to smile up, perhaps a trifle ruefully, at Laura de la 
Llana. 

She had his head on her knee, an arm around his 
shoulders. She was pushing his hair back from his face. 
She was not alone. Other faces, feminine, concerned, 
leaned over him. These too brought him satisfaction. 

“* Senor — senor —”’ said Laura’s voice, anxiously. 


E was in a corner, close against a bulkhead. The 
open hatch in the main deck was some paces 
away. In the bulkhead the deep gloom of a doorway 
showed, and in the opening he saw crowding the faces of 
several girls, expressing terror and distress. He smiled, 
still feebly, at them. 

“‘Ladies,” said Don Cristobal, “I am charmed to see 
you.” 

“What have you done?” Laura asked him. 

““A mistake of mine,” said Cristobal, more than a 
little faintly. “‘I thought I caught sight of a doormat. It 
turned out to be the face of one of these gentlemen. He 
was annoyed. I cannot find it in my heart to blame him.”’ 

She laughed a little hysterically. 

“Ts it your voice we have heard?” 

“Voice?” inquired Cristobal. 

“Someone has been speaking almost incessantly. As 
we sat here we have listened. It was too far off, we were 
too ill, to catch much of what was said, but such words 
as we could make out made us shudder.” 

Cristobal had the sense not to blush. 

“Ah-ha, you heard him, too?” he returned. “A 
low-minded paynim, putting to a disgraceful use the 
knowledge he had acquired of a Christian tongue. He 


had fallen, I gather, onto his head from the main-top, 
was delirious, and is now no more. Let us forget him.” 

After this effort he was silent for a little, honestly too 
sick and weak to speak. Laura saw him turn white, and 
at once engaged some of the other girls to help her draw 
him under the open hatch. Here for a while he lay, a 
badly shattered man for all his occasional grin. 

After a while she talked to him, while he gave her an 
occasional syllable. She told him of the treatment 
accorded the women. They had been confined aft under 
the main deck, and in darkness, crowded behind a bulk- 
head into a narrow space, unventilated and almost 
intolerably hot. 

Terrified by the motions of the ship, sick and too 
despairing to eat the food offered them, visited now and 
then by dark-faced men before whose eyes they trembled, 
they had sunk almost into a state of torpor. They were 
not fastened in, but preferred to remain where they were 
rather than venture out. 


OMETHING of Cristobal’s address from his hutch 

to the seamen, absent or present, had reached them. 

Laura at least had surmised from its tones, its persis- 

tence and perhaps an occasional word, that the orator 

was Cristobal and had found comfort in the thought. 

She gave him no intimation as to whether his disclaimer 
had convinced her. 

The noise of the fight had compelled them to 
open the door of their prison and take a look out. 
Cristobal’s handsome struggle against odds had been 
witnessed in part, his downfall had brought him sym- 
pathy, and Laura’s courage had saved him, as he guessed, 
from the worst of what was intended for him. 

He found himself addressing her in subdued tones. 
She was almost whispering. Unobtrusively, the other 
girls withdrew. 

In her words, her voice, her face, he found strength. 

She looked at him in piteous inquiry. “Sefor, tell 
me, what will they do to us?” 

How could he answer? 

With her question, too, there came to him the 
thought that had so persistently haunted him. The 
simplicity of her inquiry was one with the simplicity of 
her bearing and speech at all times. Her almost childlike 
mingling of reserve and confidence came at him together 
with one recurring memory. 

At the “ Moor’s Head,” before he had done more than 
look at the outside of this business which had swept him 
and his plans away, he had questioned Escotillo as to his 
relations with this girl. The answer he had then got had 
accorded with his cousin’s reputation. The girl was 
already his victim. Cristobal had accepted the statement, 
and his further interference had been in single heart an 
effort to rescue her from what he well knew would 
be before long a position of utter ruin. 

And yet 

He looked keenly at the face he could make out in 
the gloom. Such lips, such eyes—bah! He had seen 
beauty before. It implied nothing one way or the other. 
But now and then she smiled, perhaps because even 
in this extremity it was not in Don Cristobal to do 
more than sober his speech the merest trifle. And when 
she smiled — “That is the second,” he told himself, “to 
read a woman,’’and watched her with the eyes of a hawk. 

The smile was virginal, that of a girl without 
knowledge. A thought stirred within him, a thought that 
for some time had endeavored to shape itself. 
“Escotillo you know for a liar. Has he lied here?” 
He considered Laura in silence, watching her face, 
troubled at her beauty. How should a man arrive at 
cool judgment, with such a face bent over him? 
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“Oh,” she said suddenly, and fumbling at the bosom 
of her dress drew out a rustling packet. « ‘ Yours,” she 
said, and gave them to him. 

He stared an inquiry. “At the convent, when they 
bound you, these came from your tunic. They trod 
on them, but I waited my chance and picked them up, 
hoping sg 

He was able to sit up now. He was puzzled for a 
moment, then he remembered. Sangrado had given 
them to him, had bidden him to hide them. What were 
they? 

By now his eyes had grown accustomed to the dark- 
ness. He slid along the planking to where through a knot- 
hole a beam of sunlight came through the hatch like a 
spear. He pored over the papers. Laura knelt near him 
and watched him as he read. 

She was frightened. His lips had dropped apart, his 
eyes were staring into the gloom before him, as if he had 
seen a ghost. 

She began a question. He turned on her with what 
seemed anger, so sharp, so commanding was his voiceless 
bidding to her, conveyed in gesture, to be silent. He 
went through the papers again, hurriedly, his eyes flying 
along the lines. Again he stared, this time at her. 

He took her hand. “Do you know what you have 
done?” he asked her. 

She was trembling because she felt his hand trembling 
on hers. She could not question or answer him. “You 
have saved us,” he said. “Saved us—do you under- 
stand?” 

She found her voice. 

“Shall we escape?”’ 

He had both her hands in his. He raised them to his 
lips one after the other. In the gloom she could make 
out his face clearty. It was the laughing face she knew. 
It was inspiring, heartening, to look at. She felt a tingle 
of fresh life run through her. 

He took her hands away from his lips, still holding 
them in his. He was kneeling, so wasshe. His face was 
quite close to hers. 

“Never doubt it,” she heard him say. 





CHAPTER 29 
RoQUE PLANS SPORT 


OR three days the Moorish sailing galley had done 
her sufficient best against a breeze at times a little 
more than brisk.§ 

Little sign of life she showed. The helmsman lay 
sleepily across the tiller. Forward a sprawling figure 
showed here and there in the shadows. Aft, where the 
hanging mainsail made a space of shade on the planking, 
Ricote lounged comfortably, his breast bared to what 
chance breath of wandering air might momentarily bless 
a perspiring human. 

He caught the sense of movement amidships, the 
sound of wood on wood. Towards him limped the 
figure of Roque. 

Slow moving, a much wilted figure of a man, Roque 
propped himself along the level deck, reached the haven 
where the Moor lay, and sat down on a coil of rope. 

Under his deep tan, his complexion revealed plainly 
enough that his two days’ acquaintance with the ways 
of the ocean had been a wearing time. A tint of grey 
mingled with the brown, his eye-sockets were hollow 
and darkened, his features showed pinched and worn. 
The Moor greeted him with a half-derisive chuckle. 

“Ah, ha! What, not dead after all, hey?” 


Said Roque fervently, “Let this be my last venture 
on the sea. 
tales they t 


, heard of it, but never did I think the 
xe could fall so far short of. the truth. 


May all the holy angels stand between me and another 
such storm.” 

Ricote laughed, and, as is the way of seamen talking 
with a landsman, began to belittle the troubles of the past 
two days. 

“Storm? Nothing more than a fairish breeze I hoped 
would have carried us safe to Algiers.” 

“Fair breeze!” said Roque. “No more fair breezes 
for me, Algiers or no Algiers.” 


ICOTE lifted himself on his elbow. “Sit and drink, 

man.” Roque, disposing his crutches by his side, fol- 

lowed with his eye the Moor’s inviting wave of the hand. 

He saw more than one flask, a beaker or two. The 

shade was inviting. A wisp of wind sent a cool breath 

across his face. His hand dropped on the nearest 
flask. 

His pointed beard tilted to the skies, then settled on 
his breast again. Life was a pleasant thing, after all. 

“How far are we from Algiers?” he asked. 

“Fifty leagues or so.” 

“And when shall we be there?” 

“Tell me where the wind will come from and I’ll tell 
you when we'll make Algiers. A bit more north in it, 
and a breeze such as we had last night. ; ar 

“Well,” said Roque simply and with conviction, 
“let us pray for a wind that will get us there in, say, a 
month. My stomach can stand no more.” 

Ricote laughed. “Drink again, and heart up, man. 
Think of Morocco and what awaits us there.” 

“Once in Algiers, and I turn Turk,” said Roque; 
“and never will I set foot on a ship again. ‘I will be a 
good Mohammedan and marry fifty wives.” He took off 
his second beaker. “ Ricote, are all our damsels alive?”’ 

“Not a bale of the cargo’s missing,” -the Moor 
answered. 

“And what of our two Escotillos, or our two 
Cristobals?”’ 

“The two Dons— whatever they are —are very 
sick, the fourteen sefioritas are very sick, and your five 
men a 

“Ah!” Roque sat attentive. “I had forgotten them. 
So — five —we slipped all but five?” 

Ricote grinned. 

“They lie forward. Crawl along presently and look 
at them. ’Twill make you better. By the look of them 
they wish you had given them the slip, too.” 

Roque, whose first limpness was stiffening under the 
pleasant influences of the morning, laughed in something 
of his accustomed diabolical fashion. 

“We may give them the slip yet. Are they worth 
carrying to Algiers to sell?” 

“Men are cheap in the market,” replied Ricote, 
coolly. ‘This raiding away up along the eastern Spanish 
coasts brings in as many as we can take in — and more. 
There’s no great price for a man with us.” 

“But the girls — they’ll fetch a price?” 

“Aye,” said Ricote earnestly, “a rare haul.” He 
nodded across to Roque. “ We'll be rich men, both of us. 
A prize like this — Allah!” He threw up grateful hands. 
“There must be no hurry, Roque, with the marketing.”’ 

“No?” 

“No. No open sale — no auction. We can wait for 
our price. I know an old woman who goes the rounds. 
She’ll find us buyers. Old men. An old man will always 
pay more than a young man. He’s keener.” 

“But are they all safe?” asked Roque. “These girls 
when they get terrified—who knows what tricks they'll 
be up to? Could any of them give us the slip?” 

Ricote grunted in knowing contempt. “Trust me. 
I keep all the beauties under guard.”’ 
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Roque nodded complacently, and helped himself to 
more drink. 

“Ricote,” he said, “I feel better. You know more 
about wine than becomes a good Mohammedan. This is 
a fine day. Let’s have some sport. Where’s that glib- 
tongued traitor of mine?” 

“Escotillo?” 

“Who knows what his name is? The young man with 
the ready schemes! Let’s have him up and amuse our- 
selves with him.” 

Ricote raised his voice in a shout. 

“Selim!” 

A grunt came from forward. A tall, gaunt, white- 
bearded man in filthy garments ducked under the main- 
sail boom and stood silent. Ricote spoke to him in 
Moorish. In the same language he replied. Ricote 
laughed as the man moved away. 

“What did he say?” queried Roque. 

“T told him to bring up the man in chains.” 

“Yes?” 

“And he remarked, ‘The son of Sheitan who eternally 
speaks?’”’ 

“ Dios!”’ said Roque, “is his jaw still wagging?” 

“He never leaves off,”’ said Ricote. 

“We'll give him something to talk about,” said Roque 
savagely. “And afterwards we'll settle with my own 
men. If there’s no price for them at Algiers, why not 
save rations?” 

He grinned as he put the query. Ricote shrugged his 
shoulders uneasily as he took in the brigand’s meaning. 

“T could bring them back next voyage and put them 
ashore,” he suggested. ‘Why not give them their 
chance?”’ 

Roque blasphemed hideously. He was recovering 
from seasickness, and the instinctive cruelty of his 
nature was reasserting itself. 

“Why not? But why? They had a chance —a 
chance to stay behind, but like fools they hung on to me. 
Now let them be sorry for themselves. Here comes our 
bird.” 

He leaned forward to look under the boom. Ricote sat 
up and turned his head. The sound of footsteps on the 
deck and a flow of Spanish eloquence preceded the 
arrival of Don Cristobal de Zaurigi. 


CHAPTER 30 
CRISTOBAL PLAYS THE JESTER 


RISTOBAL advanced along the deck under circum- 
stances he enjoyed to the uttermost. His colloquy 
with Laura de la Llana the previous afternoon had been 
rudely broken into. Half a dozen Moors had come upon 
them; Cristobal had been seized, dragged forward to his 
kennel, thrust in, and the bolt slid home on him. 
Escotillo received him with a groan. Cristobal 
received the groan with silent contempt. He was still 
sick, he was possessed of a raging thirst, he was one vast 
ache from head to foot, but more than that would be 
wanted to damp his spirits. He parted from his gaolers 
for the evening with an exulting volley of abuse. 
All night, while the vessel in which 
he was caged leaped and creaked to 







She had his head on her knee, an arm 
around his shoulders; “Senor, Senor, 
said Laura’s voice anxiously 





the wind’s buffeting, he sat or lay awake, considering 
and reconsidering what he had read in Sengrado’s papers. 
He blessed his stars for the happy thought that had 
induced him to slip them, unperceived, to Laura’s keeping 
once more, before he had been borne away to his beetle- 
infested cage. : 

Whether their discovery — even their destruction, 
should it come about—was an all-important matter was 
doubtful. Enough that he knew their contents. 

Far too excited to sleep, he sat and gloated. 


N the spur of the moment he had promised Laura 
rescue. What he had learnt should imply no less. 
But how was he to wield the weapon placed in his hand? 
So easy, so perilously easy, to fail even now. It wanted 
a clear head,a stout heart,a cool brain, a plausible tongue, 
judgment, tact, the choice of the fateful word, the 
selection of the nice moment. Had he these at command? 
Yes, Don Cristobal told himself with Don Cristobal’s 
usual ready confidence. He wished, though, that they 
would let him have something to drink. . . To 
drink. The heat, the stench about him rose at him 
like some demon of the pit. 

Grace was vouchsafed him. He fell asleep. On his 
sufferings and his mental wrestlings oblivion descended. 

He woke, strangely placid. The vessel was scarcely 
moving. Then his thirst swept on him again. He knew 
himself to be more than a little light-headed. 

Footsteps outside the hutch. He addressed them. 
Once started he kept on. He talked, to himself, to 
Escotillo, the absent Roque, the absent Ricote, the 
passing footsteps. 

Since ordinary conversation could not attract 
attention Cristobal took to shouting. 

He bellowed, he vituperated on his top note. He 
hammered on the wooden wall and greeted every soft- 
padding footstep with a roar of abuse, sarcasm, and 
insulting challenge. 

It may well be believed that a feeling of awe spread 
through the ship. It seemed impossible that a man three 
days seasick, starving, thirsting, bound and chained, and 
suffocating in a filthy kennel could still preserve enough 
vitality to appal the day with an unremitting outpour of 
verbal offence. 

He was mad—he must be mad! 

Or, maybe, he was possessed of a 
devil. That was it —Sheitan was 
aboard, inhabiting the body of the 
Spaniard in the ship’s lazaretto. 

Somewhere towards midday the 
door of the hutch was opened. 
Dirty hands were thrust in, 
seized him, pulled him savagely 
out, hauled him to his feet, 
ran him upon deck, pushed him 
along its scarcely heaving sur- 
face, and released him. He 
stood panting, his chains rat- 
tling and clinking as he looked 
about him. 

A yard or two 
awayin the shadow 
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of the great mainsail sat Roque and Ricote at a 
table. 


Stull chained he advanced. Three Moorish seamen 
had him in charge. He was rufiled about the dress and 
hair. His countenance gave evidence of rough handling. 
His three conductors, however, from the looks they 
gave him, were none too happy. 

Cristobal had been “ giving trouble.”’ 

Chained, and handled by three men, it would have 
seemed that any really effective offensive on his part was 
unlikely. But Cristobal was a man of resource, and he 
had his shoes on. 


T had never occurred to them to take these off before 
| they drew him from his hutch, and he was making 
the most of his chances. The three seamen were all bare- 
footed, and he was letting them know it. 

They had handled him maliciously, thinking him 
helpless, and no men ever found themselves more 
swiftly convicted of error. A stout leather heel planted 
remorselessly on a bare toe and ground well home is one 
of the most startling things in life. It is one of those 
events, trifling in themselves, which cannot be dis- 
regarded. A kick on a bare ankle, the chipping of skin 
off an unprotected shin, are insistent matters, but 
nothing more instantly demands attention than the toe 
under the heel. 

They subdued him after a time, but the brief adven- 
ture had been a heartening thing for Cristobal. He saw 
the three seamen retiring discomfited. He was ready for 
Roque and Ricote now. 

“Who is this?”’ said Cristobal. “What — Roque!” 
He looked delighted. ‘‘My old and valued comrade! 
Well met!” The greatest heartiness rang in his voice. 
“And Ricote too,’”” he went on, nodding to the Moor. 
“Ah, Ricote,”’ with a reproachful but playful wag of the 
head, “you’re no shipmascer, or you’d never have let 
this boat go up and down as it did this last three days. 
[ am relieved to find all’s well. I was afraid, as I lay 
below, that something might have happened to Roque 
when I was not there to look after him.”’ 

This was a good opening. Roque and Ricote both 
beamed, well satisfied with the amusement provided. 

“You'd guard me, eh?”’ said Roque. 

Cristobal’s face assumed a look of earnest assurance. 

“Next to my own, Roque, there is no life, no safety I 
would insure with so much care as yours.” His voice had 
a peculiar ring of sincerity in it. ‘There is so much to be 
done,” he went on, “that cannot be done without you, 
that I treasure every hair of your head.” 

“Good.”” Roque nodded approval, and poured him- 
self out another draught of wine. “Keep on in that 
strain,”’ he added, with appreciation. 

‘IT am not at my best, Roque,” responded Cristobal, 
offering his confidence with the assured air of one 
unbosoming to a friend. ‘Frankly, I am damnably sea- 
sick. How is it with you — and with our friend here” 

-he swung round to survey Ricote — “‘is he as well as 
all such good fellows deserve to be?”’ 

“Praise be to Allah,’’ Ricote assured him, 
well.” 

It was curious, Ricote felt. In his prisoner’s voice 
was not only solicitude but admonition. In spite of 
Cristobal’s chains, the bruise on his forehead, the ripping 
of his dress, the little trickle of drying blood on his cheek, 
it required an effort on the part of Ricote to resist the 
feeling that here was the person in authority giving his 
directions. Perhaps Roque felt something of the same 
influence. Rather ostentatiously he lifted his half-filled 


“T am 


beaker to his lips. 
“Here’s to my health,” he said. 
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Cristobal stepped nimbly up to the tray and lifted a 
flask to his own thirsty lips. 

“T’ll drink to that,” he said amiably, and did so. 
He allowed no hint of distress to escape him, but never in 
his life had he tasted draught so divinely welcome. His 
three days of thirst had culminated during the last few 
hours in a torture almost unbearable. The delight of the 
liquid coolness on cracking tongue and shriveling palate 
was very heaven. 

“Here’s to you, Roque — and to you, Ricote, and to 
me, also.’’ He set the flask down empty and bowed his 
head. 

And as he stood he felt the soul of him mounting 
again from the depths. Till now he had but assumed a 
bravado little more than surface deep. But now he felt 
the real stuff of manhood possessing him again. 

“Here’s an agreeable day,” he gave the other two. 
“How shall we pass the time? Shall we dance?” He 
danced a step or two on the hot deck planking. “Is 
there a musician aboard?” 

Roque exploded. 

“Curse me if ever I met such a lively devil as this! 
You want music?” he demanded suddenly, leaning for- 
ward, the grin which always gave him the look of a devil 
baring his yellow teeth under his moustache. “ You shall 
hear it. Sport? You shall see it.” He got his crutches 
under his armpits and stood up briskly. “‘Ricote 
those men of mine- s 

“What of them?” 

“We'll make an end,” shouted the brigand, uttering 
his terrible laugh. 

“How?”’ said Ricote. 

“They shall walk the plank,” said Roque, swinging 
himself about excitedly on his crutches. “Let your men 
bring them up.” 

Ricote looked at him with lips compressed. 

“You're the cruelest devil I ever met,” he. said 
soberly. Roque gave vent to a string of the wildest 
blasphemies, laced through with a screeching laugh that 
hinted, not for the first time to Cristobal, something of 
what lay at the base of the man’s thought and energies - 
the secret of his lust for cruelties. Was he sane? 





ICOTE rose and lounged forward. Cristobal heard 
his voice in Moorish giving directions to the lank 
sailor who seemed to be his right-hand man. 

He came back to his seat. Roque looked at him 
questioningly. “I have told him,” “They are 
all sick rats, and we shall take the _ by surprise.” 

Roque nodded and sat again. 

He directed at Cristobal, lounging against the bu:- 
wark, a glance full of baleful amusement. 

Cristobal gave him back look for look. He, too, 
smiled. Roque grinned broadly. Cristobal broke into a 
laugh. The brigand followed suit. Both men shook in 
company. 

“Tl wager you, Roque,” said Cristobal, “you will 
never guess what I laughed at.”’ 

“Will you guess my joke?” said Roque. 

“Yours?” said Cristobal disdainfully. “Some 
commonplace bit of dirty villainy, I take it. Now mine, 
mine was a jest of the best, and yet, humorist as I take 
you to be, I doubt if you would laugh.” 

“Tell me,” said Roque, encouragingly. 

“Tn good time, my friend,”’ said Cristobal. “In good 
time,” he repeated, fervently. 

Ricote, who for the last five minutes had not once 
taken his eyes from Cristobal’s face, now withdrew them, 
gave a deep sigh, and looked forward in speechless con- 
templation. Cristobal flashed a glance at the Moor’s 
face, and exulted at what he saw. Staring forward, the 
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pirate saw nothing. All his faculties were absorbed in 
thought, the unriddling of the puzzle this fool in chains 
had set out before him. 

The sound of voices raised in dispute, bare feet 
hurrying along the deck planking, curses in Spanish, 
objurgation in Moorish, scuffle and blow —— 


P from the fore hatch there emerged a rabble of men. 
Their arms bound, clothes torn, faces flushed and 
bloody, five of the brigand gang were pushed and pulled 
up the ladder by a dozen Moors. They resisted passion- 
ately, with the desperation of men on whom fear had 
descended suddenly and without warning. With blows 
of fist and stave the seamen drove them aft, beating 
them savagely as they raged and protested. 

Roque stood up watching their approach. Cristobal 
drew himself away. Exactly what was to happen to 
these wretches he had not gathered, but in Roque’s face 
he could read an unmistakable purpose. 

It was as if, from twenty paces distant, the five 
bound men could read for themselves something of the 
sort. With a sudden frantic effort, as if fear had quad- 
rupled their strength, they made a last attempt to free 
themselves, and succeeded. The whole crowd of men 
hurtled violently across the deck, came down in a sprawl- 
ing heap, split up into a number of struggling units, and 
melted away into nothingness. Each of the five men had 
wrenched free from the hands that dragged and shoved. 
The ropes held, but, still bound as they were, they tore 
back along the deck and dived desper- 
ately below. After them sprang the L- 
seamen — the fore deck which ten FZ 
seconds before had surged with its writh- 
ing crowd was now bare of men. 

Roque roared with delight. The 
agony of terror displayed before his eyes 
was to him a spiritual feast. 

“You see,”’ he said to Cristobal, “you 
see how these fellows take it.” 

“T see a good deal of agitation,” said Cristobal 
coolly, ‘“‘but I shall appreciate the situation better if I 
know exactly what the point is.”’ 

Roque pointed forward to where across the deck lay 
a stout plank some twenty feet long. One of the 
seamen, who had been carrying it on his shoulder, 
had dropped it as he joined in the chase after the 
fugitives. 

“There you have it,”’ he grinned. Cristobal looked 
inquiry. “Conceive,” said Roque, “that plank ranged 
across the bulwarks here. Then consider that those five 
merry lads of mine are persuaded to start at the inboard 
end, and walk to the other ——” 

Cristobal stared at the plank — he stared at Roque. 
He took a step to the side and stared at the sea, calm 





























and unwrinkled, lifting gently and slowly in a trifling 
rise and fall along the vessel’s side. In his breast his 
heart went thump, thump. 

“T see,” he said. 

Roque stared into his eyes. 

“You shall watch them parade,” he said. 

Cristobal nodded. 

“And after, you shall follow.” 


“Roque, Roque,” he said hoarsely, 


CHAPTER 31 
AN EXPERIMENT IN PSYCHOLOGY 


™ ACETIOUS person!”’ 

Cristobal spoke the words with infinite coolness, 
not a tremor on his lips. He knew that Roque meant 
what he said. Ten minutes now would see the end 
of the struggle. He felt his palms clammy. 

What was to be said must be said without delay. 
And yet it must come with no semblance of hurry. 

He gave a quiet little laugh towards Ricote. 

‘“‘He must have his jest — but have no fear, Ricote.”’ 

The Moor started. “Fear?” he said, with a jerk - 
“fear — I?” 

‘““Have you no fear?”’ asked Cristobal. 

“Why should I fear?” demanded the Moor aggres- 
sively. 

Cristobal leaning against the bulwark, arms folded, 
feet crossed, answered him with superb insolence. 

“My good Ricote, you have very little brains, and 
therefore you have no fear — or rather, you had no fear. 


But now, as I speak to you, a cold shiver comes over you. 
You see me standing here at my ease, and in your heart 
of hearts you are wondering what it is I have up my 
sleeve.” 

The Moor set his teeth. 

“For you and your jabber,” he said slowly, “I care 
that much.”’ He snapped his fingers. 


‘not to the shark! Shoot me!” Se 
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Cristobal made a sudden swift and imperious move- 
ment with his hand downward across the pirate’s face. 

“That will do!” he blazed. 

Che Moor jerked his head back. Cristobal laughed. 
“Enough, my good Ricote, for the present. You have 
the heart of a hare, and already unpleasant little panics 
are chasing each other through your breast. I will leave 
you to stew in your own juice awhile and turn to Roque, 
a much more interesting —”’ he paused and chose his 
word — *blackguard.”’ 

Roque leaned back on his crutches and swayed in an 
abandon of merriment. 

‘Matchless — matchless in all this broad earth,” he 
got out faintly. 

Tears were in his eyes. Recovering, he caught 
Cristobal’s eye on his. He went off again in an explosion 
of mirth, and one crutch slipping on the deck he came 
over. 

Cristobal caught him in his arms, and steadied him 
as he drew his crutch up again. Roque was choking, 
tears streaming down his face. It was impossible to 
resist the infection. Cristobal roared in his turn. The fit 
passed. Roque got his crutches under his arms again. 
Cristobal released him. They recovered control. 

Suddenly Roque caught sight of Ricote’s face. The 
Moor, bewildered beyond movement, had stood watching 
the two, and at this second the expression of his face 
disclosed his certainty that they were both mad. 

Roque touched Cristobal on the arm, pointed at 
Ricote’s face, and subsided limply onto the coil of rope. 

Ricote, after a glance of incredulity from one man to 
the other, had flown into a temper. He stamped away 
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and down the deck, casting glances of fury over his 
shoulder, and his roar down the open scuttle, where rose 
the sounds of a bitter struggle, was that of a man in a 
passion of rage. 

In a little space the scene of a few minutes before was 
repeated. Up from below deck came the same rabble of 
men, in the same contest, the five Spaniards bound and 
hurried along, cursing and resisting, while the Moors, 
exasperated and pitiless, beat them along the deck, the 
air resounding with mutual execrations and blasphemies. 


HE mob whirled aft and halted as it reached the spo! 

where Roque stood. Ricote accompanied. The 

five unfortunates shouted as they found Roque in front 
of them. 

“Captain!” “Treachery!” ‘Look here!” They 
displayed their bonds — then — “He knows!” burst 
from one of them, and ‘He has sold us!” came an 
answering shriek. 

Roque said nothing, but stood surveying them ii 
pitiless satisfaction. 

One of the poor wretches threw himself to his knees 
at the brigand’s feet. 

* Roque — Captain 

Roque spat aside. 

“Save your breath, Rodrigo. Mercy? When did you 
know me to deal in mercy?” 

A groan went round the group. 

“What do you want of us?”’ said another, his naked 
ribs heaving hysterically. 

“Nothing,” said Roque indifferently. 
see the last of you.” 

“Put us ashore,” pleaded an anguished 
“Roque — Roque — leave us our lives.” 

The man who was speaking had writhed forward and 
rubbed his face against Roque’s crutch. Roque calmly 
pushed him back with the end of the support and getting 
the peg into his collar-bone thrust him back sprawling in 
his lashings. 

“Leave you your lives!”’ he repeated. 
What the devil did you come aboard for?”’ 

“As God’s above,” said the man passionately, trying 
again to wriggle himself against Roque, as if contact 
would add something to his plea, “be fair, be fair, 
Roque. I see now that you were trying to give us the 
slip, but can you blame us?” 

“T blame you nothing,”’ was the calm answer. 
luck comes to us all. You are going overboard.” 

Cristobal, withdrawn from the group, experienced 
for a moment a wave of sentimentality. Murder was 
afoot. He was a soldier as was every gentleman of that 
day. He had faced death himself, had seen men die 
while his eyes looked into theirs, but here was another 
matter. Bound arms, empty hands, knees bent in appeal 

these made all the difference. 

But this mood was momentary. The plain fact was 
that if ever men deserved banishing from life these five 
pinioned men might well claim priority of exit. 

Not a doubt about it but every one of them had 
committed murder in his time. 


-for God’s sake —— mercy!” 


“T want to 
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“Not I! 
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The venture on which they had last been engaged — 
the abduction of a number of innocent girls who, for 
gain, were to be devoted to the pleasures of whatever 
purchaser might bid highest for them—was to Cristobal 
an offence transcending murder. 

No, pity here held no proper place. Death was 
fairly the portion for these miscreants. He would raise 
no voice in protest. 

And on that Don Cristobal dismissed all consideration 
of their doom, save as it might impinge upon the business 
which was fairly his sole consideration — the saving of 
his own life, the rescue of the women who could look 
nowhere for help save from him. Coolly he began to 
revolve in his mind the possibility of turning to advan- 
tage the approaching end of this little group of ruffians. 

At first he could see no gain to be extracted. Nothing 
for him but to remain a mere spectator of what was to 
follow. But his eye lighted on Ricote, and at once 
Cristobal’s wits were astir. 


T was on the Moor that he must eventually rely. 

His task was to shatter the man’s nerve, to make him 

pliable through fear. To this end might he not utilize the 
impending death of the five brigands? 

Two of the Moors were busy balancing, across the 
bulwarks close by where he leaned, the plank whose use 
Roque had explained for him. Cristobal leaned negli- 
gently forward and addressed the group stretched on the 
deck before him, half dead with fear. 

“My good fellows, I wish you would learn to die 
with a better grace — sprawling about and bellowing in 
the vulgarest fashion!” 

The man who had first gone on his knees flung his 
body up from the deck again. 

“Damned jester!” he snarled 
into Cristobal’s face, “but we 
must die—must die — must 
die—”’ His voice thinned off 
into a wail. 

“Of course you must,” 
Cristobal answered him coolly, 
“but take a lesson from Roque, 
standing there calm and cool, 
a hero if you like.” 

“Hero! Curse him!” said a 
second man, his voice hoarse 
with hate. ‘‘He’s not going to 
die.” 

“Oh, yes, he is, my excit- 
able friend,” Cristobal assured 
him. Roque turned towards him 
a face in which the rising blood- 
lust showed in eyes and wrink- 
ling lips. ‘And he knows it,” 
Cristobal went on calmly. “He 
may pretend as he likes, but 
deep in his heart he knows he 
cannot avoid the fate which will 
shortly engulf him.” 

Roque made a little, swift 
move with his hands. Cristobal 
got ready to spring aside from 
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“Ladies!” He said but that one word 































the sweep of the crutch which he felt might follow. 
Instead, Roque laughed again. ‘‘ Matchless!” he said, 
and moved up towards the plank. 

Cristobal stared Ricote full in the face. 

“You too, Ricote, listen and take warning. In not 
so long we shall be at Seville — 

* Algiers,’ corrected Ricote. 

“Seville,” repeated Cristobal. “And this Roque of 
ours will curse himself for not, at this instant, showing 
the way up that plank and overboard.”’ 

Ricote gasped. Roque stood still and stared blankly. 
On him, as on Ricote, it is possible that some effect of 
doubt was beginning to work. He turned savagely on 
Ricote. 

“On my soul, Ricote, I believe he’s right about you. 
You’re looking queasy. Thousand angels! You’re won- 
dering what may be behind all this.” 

“Not I,” said the pirate loudly. 

Cristobal laughed.  Ricote stepped to him and 
raised a heavy hand as if to strike him in the face. 
Cristobal stared at him unblinkingly. The hand 
dropped, the Moor turned away. 

“Victory!” blazed through Cristobal’s brain like the 
blast of a trumpet. From that moment he knew he had 
the pirate helpless, a tool fashioned to his hand. 

He was all impatience to use it. No need for further 
delay. For good or evil he must make his stroke, his one 
stroke on which all depended. It was to be a move of the 
greatest simplicity, delivered with no parade. He looked 
with impatience at the five ruffians moaning on the deck. 
Pah! Why did they not vanish, and leave him to his 
work ? 

He gave a glance at Roque. The plank was in place, 
its greater length projecting up and out 
board, the shorter end held down by 
two seamen. 

The scene was set for the squalid 
tragedy. 

CHAPTER 32 
THE PLANK 


ND here Don Cristobal de Zaurigi, 

to his own great surprise, yielded 

suddenly to sentiment in a most illogical 
way. 

Perhaps it was the blazing purity 
of color around him — the unspeakable 
sea, the sky of virgin blue, the blaze of 
sun that filled the atmosphere with the 
throbbing of life, and the violent revul- 
sion of the mood thus engendered from 
that of the coming murder as he looked 
over the pitiful heap of men lying in 
tears on the deck. 

Whatever its cause, certain it is that 
all at once he felt it imperative to make 
some sort of appeal on behalf of the five 
doomed to die. Their dirty, tear-stained 
faces, their groans, uttered without 
shame, their groveling as they lay 
beneath the jeers of the Moors — as he 
revolted from the very scene, so he 
loathed the intention of the minute. 

“Roque,” he said, impulsively, “give 
these men their lives.”’ 

The brigand stared at him in aston- 
ishment and then with an oath refused 
him bluntly. 

“Roque,” repeated Cristobal, “I 
want these five men. I am unwilling to 
see murder of this sort.” 
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“Unwilling — he unwilling!” said Roque _ con- 
temptuously. “Hark to that, Ricote.” 

Cristobal stood by the sprawling figures, extending 
chained hands in appeal and resistance. 

‘Roque,’ he went on, as he saw that in all prob- 
ability his request would go for nothing, “listen to me. 
Give me the lives of these five men, and on my honor as 
a gentleman it shall stand you in good stead when I 
come to deal with you.” 

He spoke with deadly earnestness. Roque could but 
repeat, “* Deal with me — deal with me!”’ 

“No jesting,”’ said Cristobal. ‘Follow me well. I am 
aware that so far I have not convinced you in the least 
that I hold you, Ricote here, his men, every soul on this 
ship, between my thumb and fingers + 

“By all that’s holy you have not,” said Roque. 

“But let me tell you, it is so,” said Cristobal. “I 
assure you of it. You too, Ricote. I may have laughed 
when I told you, but I was never more serious in my life. 
Understand, I tell you nothing less or more than the 
truth. Roque, you have made an infernal muddle of 
things. You have overreached yourself and do what you 
will you cannot escape from the consequences. Even I 
cannot promise you life, but take this much from me, 
that if you will spare your soul the sin of these unholy 
murders, I will speak for you at the time, not far 
distant, when you will stand in sore need of a friend. 
Take my word “ 

“Oh, shut him up!” Roque broke in, glaring at 
Cristobal, at Ricote, at the miserables at his feet. ‘‘ This 
crazy jabber! Stop his mouth, Ricote, if he interferes 
and let’s get these swine up and over.”’ 

Plainly he was implacable. His rage showed in the 
working of his face. Cristobal relinquished his hopeless 
task. The assembly of the damned set up a renewed 


howling. 

AT a sign from Roque the inboard end of the plank 
A was depressed to the deck’s level. Roque stood 
close by, eager to miss no jot of the coming drama. 

‘““Now then, who’s first up the road to glory?”’ 

They clutched each other. 

“ All shy,” commented Ricote. 

“Take that one,” commanded Roque, pointing. 

His gesture needed no translation. A dozen brown 
hands grabbed at one of the shrieking wretches. He 
fought them with fists and feet. They overpowered him 
and, placing his feet on the plank, forced him up it and 
beyond the bulwarks. He hung back, raving. 

“Curse you— curse you! Strike him dead! Strike 
him with thunder! Save me!’’ He gave a wail that set 
Cristobal’s teeth on edge. Two of the seamen produced 
pikes, and, laughing, thrust him further and further up 
the plank. He writhed, bleeding, balancing desperately, 
and seeking with bound hands to grasp the pikes, and 
all the time pouring out his pleas 

“Mercy! Mercy! No—no—TIcan’t. Captain, let 
me live —a day —an hour! Let me pray.” 

“Help him along,” was all the notice Roque took. 
‘Prick him up the plank go on—give him the 
point ie 

Already the plank was bending as the wretched man 
went inch by inch further out. All hope was gone. The 
poor devil opened his mouth and emitted one continuous 
shriek, appalling in its high pitched intensity. 

Chey let their end of the plank rise suddenly, only 
preventing it from slipping overboard. 

Che shrieking man at the other end lurched, seemed 
to make a feeble attempt to grasp the reeling plank with 
the next second he was in the sea. 

He saw the man’s 


his feet 
Cristobal leant over, fascinated. 
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face and shoulders emerge from the still surface, watched 
for some seconds the working of his shoulders as he 
writhed desperately in the lashings that bound his arms 
by his sides. Then slowly, as if grasped by the feet, he 
sank down, down into the calm water; his agonized face 
showed, slowly dimming and darkening, as he stared 
upwards to the sky that was leaving him 

“One!” came the exulting voice of Roque. 
who’s next?”’ 

A fuller horror came with the fifth and last murder. 
His name was Rafaello. He slipped about like an eel. It 
took as many hands to hold him, bound as he was, as 
could find a grip. His face was deadly white, and, as he 
poured out a torrent of entreaties, foam came from his 
lips. He, like the others,.made use of every possible 
appeal that might stir Roque to pity. 

“Roque,” he pleaded at a frantic pace, “I saved you 
life once. You remember, at Valencia, when you were 
struck down — I ran back and saved you!” 

Roque nodded coolly. “I remember. The more foo! 
you. Show more discretion in the place you are bound 
for.’ He laughed as they placed the man’s struggling 
feet on the plank. 


“Now, 


UDDENLY the man broke inte 1 scream surpassing 
in intensity anything that had escaped from the 
earlier victims. His eyes glared like a madman’s as he 
stared downwards, and such a frenzy possessed him 
that, thrusting himself backwards against the pushing of 
the pikes, though his thighs were streaming with blood, 
he actually regained the bulwarks, and was stayed 
there by a dozen hands. 

“Look — look!”’ His shriek was appalling. “‘What’s 
that in the sea?”’ 

Cristobal stared. Every man crowded to the side. 

Beneath, in the green water, moving easily along in 
pace with the ship, was a shape of terror and beauty, 
clean cut, plain to see, oaring its way with a powerful 
swing of its tail, a motion of fins. It slid palely down into 
the depths, then without effort rose to the surface, 
letting its snout break the surface before, with a swish of 
fins, it bore down again a score of feet beneath the sea 
and directly under the plank. 

A dozen Moorish voices exclaimed at once. Cristobal 
looked at Ricote. ‘A shark,” the Moor explained. 

Cristobal found Roque by his side, actually leaning 
against his shoulder as he stared downward. On his face 
was a look of the deepest interest. 

“A shark,” Cristobal heard him mutter, as his eyes 
filled with a new joy. 

“A shark!”’ he repeated. 

Rafaello looked at him — and saw his intention. 
“Roque, Roque,” he said hoarsely, “not in the sea 
not to the shark! Shoot me — shoot me!” His voice 
broke horribly. His face was too agonized to watch. 

Cristobal caught Roque by the arm. 

“Roque, shoot him, shoot him!” he 
fiercely. 

The brigand gripped his hand like a vise and 
wrenched himself free. Cristobal suddenly snatched 
one of the two pistols the brigand always carried in 
his belt, and stepped rapidly aside. 

Roque, his face ablaze with rage, made a slash at 
him with his left crutch. 

Cristobal dodged, the 
jumped away. 

A step and he was at the side. His pistol came to the 
level. Roque gave a shout, the plank was released, and 
Rafaello fell, mouthing like a madman, into the sea. Up 
from the deep came the grey shape, urging forward like 
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an arrow, twisting over as it rose. The surface boiled, 
Rafaello uttered a cry as of the damned 

Cristobal pulled the trigger. Even as the wide jaws 
closed on their victim he saw the blood spurt from the 
doomed man’s forehead, and knew that he had dealt 
the brigand one last mercy. 

He heard a scramble of naked feet about him. The 
seamen were slipping away from him on all sides. Roque, 
a dozen paces away with a face scarcely human, was 
drawing his second ‘pistol from his sash. 

The heart of’ Don Cristobal de Zaurigi gave a horrid 
leap, a miss, then beat in a rapid patter. 

Here was death. 

A sickening sense of defeat possessed him. 

Fool — he had thrown everything away in an out- 
burst of useless pity. Here was death, and dying he left 
in ruin all he had planned. 

In silly sentimentality on behalf of a wretch sunk 
beneath all claim on human mercy he had flung away his 
life. And with his life went all hope of succor for the help- 
less women below deck, who had first claim on the best 
that heart and brain and body might compass on their 
behalf. 

Laura — he had promised her rescue and now had 
shattered her last hope. 

And at that same instant he saw that he had done 
nothing of the kind. He might die a thousand times, but 
for the prisoners below there was no need of him. They 
were saved already. Only an illusory sense of his own 
self-importance had made his continued existence seem 
necessary. Fate could dispense with him. His period of 
usefulness was over. At that surprising discovery he 
burst into a fit of laughter. 

Hysterics had him, no doubt. 

He laughed and laughed, till pain racked him. Roque 
stood and stared, still holding the pistol and delaying the 
crook of the finger. Cristobal with a sense of glorious 
expansion of soul pitched his own 
empty weapon into the sea. 

“Roque,” he exclaimed. “ Roque 
ah, poor fool!’’ 

He extended his arms, facing the 
brigand, offering his heart to the shot. 
Laughing he walked slowly towards 
Roque. Fear he had none. Triumph 
was in his face, in his heart. 








CHAPTER 33 
CRISTOBAL’S MOMENT IMPECCABLE 


OQUE, nonplussed, had lowered 

the pistol momentarily. He jerked 

it up again. Instantly it was wrenched 
from his hand and flung into the sea. 
Ricote for the last few minutes 
had not existed, as far as Cristobal 
was concerned. The horrors he was 
witnessing had left no room for any 
recognition of the Moor’s presence. 
Somewhere at hand he must have 
stood, doubtless eyeing everything 
that went on, but making no sign. 
But now he had come into the picture. 
Cristobal suddenly became aware of 
the fat, broad-shouldered figure, with 
the dark face, the immense beard, 
moving rapidly toward Roque. He 
saw the arm extended, the pistol 
grabbed in the eager hand, a little 
momentary tussle, the whirling over- 


board of the weapon. Juanita, 
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the avenger 


Roque turned on Ricote. The Moor grasped his arm 
and steadied him. He was making an attempt to raise 
his remaining crutch. Ricote held him firmly and at the 
same time deprecatingly. Roque, having only his 
crutch, was almost helpless. He poured out curse on 
curse. 

He stood at length mastered, panting, but silent, in 
his eye the sickened glare of a demon who has struck at 
a soul and missed. 

Ricote released him. Cristobal stood without move- 
ment. Inwardly he told himself that this was what 
must have happened. To some such end as this he had 
devoted himself to bending the Moor. This last half 
hour not a laugh, not a syllable, not a pose, not a glance, 
but had been directed toward breaking the man’s cour- 
age and bringing him to heel, a renegade, craven and 
subservient. 

Fear had him — his action meant nothing less. 

Roque sat down, still breathing deeply, Ricote stand- 
ing beside him. 

“Why?” Roque asked at length, with an oath. 

“ Because,”’ answered Ricote, “I must know what 
will happen.” 

“Happen!” said Roque in contempt. “You fool, what 
can happen?” 

“Who knows?” said Ricote. ‘‘ You may sneer — but 
I say there is something behind all the talk, and I must 
know what it is.” Roque laughed in bitter scorn. “Oh, 
laugh! But I will know.” 

“Ask him, then,” jeered Roque. “If you want to 
frighten yourself he’ll help you, never a doubt.” 

“Senor,” said Ricote, addressing Cristobal, “I am 
willing to listen to anything you have to say.” 

Cristobal glowed; his eyes sparkled. All was working 
out as he had hoped. Roque was mastered. Ricote was 
plainly waiting to give himself away for nothing. Cris- 
tobal’s mercurial soul seemed to bubble up gloriously. 

“T am obliged to your good sense, 
Ricote,” said Cristobal. ‘You have 
been a very long time coming round, 
but since you have seen your best 
course at last, let me enlighten you, 
as youask. And you, Roque, my poor 
Roque, you must listen too while I 
unfold to you the facts of the partic- 
ularly stupid muddle you have made 
of your chances.”” Ricote continued 
to stare. Roque, with his chin in his 
left hand, kept a dark eye fixed with 
the stare of a wolf on Cristobal’s face. 

“Let me begin by saying that as 
you gentlemen — asall Christendom — 
are aware, the war between His 
Majesty the King of the Spains, and 
His Excellency the Dey of Algiers, has 
now been waged for close on thirty 
years. Both sides, to be frank, are 
pretty tired of it.” 

“Nyeh — nyeh — nyeh!”’ _ inter- 
rupted Roque, maddened apparently 
by the easy flow of Cristobal’s speech. 
Offended, Cristobal looked at him. 
Ricote nervously lifted a deprecating 
hand. 

“You are probably not aware, 
Roque, that from Doctor Sangrado 
I received certain papers.” 

“Blast you—and Sangrado — 
and the papers!” came from Roque 
with earnest conviction. 

“T have examined them, Their 
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owner, whom you assassinated on his journey, appears 
to have been a secret messenger from the Dey to some 
one in the employ of Don Vincente, the military governor 
of the southern provinces of Spain, and in charge of the 
conduct of the war. His papers reveal that the Dey of 
Algiers is in a state of frantic anxiety to make peace 
at any price. Algiers is sick of the war, and asks Spain 
to name her terms.” 

Roque said,.omething unquotable. Ricote continued 
to regard Cristobal. It was apparent from the Moor’s 
blank face that he was accepting as true all that Cris- 
tobal was telling him. So, doubtless, was Roque. But 
in the Moor’s countenance could be read a sense that 
the full implication of the facts Cristobal was stating 
was about to come. Ricote would not have missed a 
syllable. 

“And it is at this precise moment,” Cristobal went 
on quietly, leaning forward a little, ““when, as I say, 
the Dey of Algiers is prepared to go to any length to 
placate the King of Spain, that you two poor” — he 
paused — “iunatics’’—he let them both get the full 
taste of the word — “choose to plunge into the idiotic 
scheme on which I started you. You, Ricote, make a 
landing by night on Spanish soil. With the aid of 
this other bright specimen, you obtain entry to a Spanish 
nunnery. You insult, assault, and terrify the holy 
women resident there. You seize in brutal fashion on 
the persons of some of the daughters of the noblest and 
most aristocratic houses in Spain. You hale them, in 
bonds, on to this filthy tub.” He paused.  Ricote’s 
lower jaw had slowly dropped. Roque’s face had assumed 
something of the startled intentness of Ricote’s. *‘‘ And 
having accomplished this brilliant bit of damnation for 
you both,” continued Cristobal, “you set sail for Algiers, 
apparently under the impression that as soon as you 
arrive you will be received with banners and trumpets.” 

He stopped and looked at the two. Roque made no 
move. Ricote drew in a deep breath. He raised his face 
to the skies and two words escaped from him in one 
groan: 

“O Allah!” 

Cristobal grinned. 

“*Q Allah!’ You are right! It is indeed ‘O Allah!’ 
I do not see the streets of Algiers lined by an enthu- 
siastic populace. No. I do not see the Dey standing to 
receive you, surrounded by his principal officers on 
the steps of his palace. I do not see you seated on 
cushions at his right hand, at the grand feast in your 
honor which he most undoubtedly will not give.” 
He turned to the motionless Roque. 

“He does not, O Roque, press the daintiest morsels 
to your lips with his own royal fingers. If you, on your 
part, Ricote, entertained the idea ——” 

‘I do not!” Ricote broke in feverishly. “ Allah bear 
me witness, [ entertain no ideas at all.” 

the idea,”’ continued Cristobal, “that he will 
remove the priceless diamond from his own jewel- 
incrusted turban and place it in yours—if you have 
ever dreamed that dream ——’”’ 

“Stop him! The fiend!”” burstout Roque. “ Perdition 
take him 


SS ee was on his feet, was moving forward in 
a crippled shuffle. 


Cristobal drew back. ‘“‘ Keep him in order, Ricote,”’ 
he said authoritatively. 
Ricote seized the brigand. 


him and you too, Ricote.”’ 


Roque struck the flat of 


his hand in the pirate’s face. Both men came down on 
the deck, Roque using feet and teeth like a wolf in a net. 
Ricote was bleeding from several wounds on his face. 
There came a rush of seamen, a disorderly scramble. 


Ropes were brought. A second or two of useless resistance 
and Roque lay panting, bound hand and foot. 

The seamen backed away. Ricote was on his knees. 
He touched the deck with his turban. 

“Seftor, senor —in the name of Allah, mercy! I 
repent. I abase myself.’’ His pleading went on in a tor- 
rent. He assured Cristobal that he recognized himself 
to be three times the son of a one-eyed mule. Even 
Cristobal felt that the acknowledgment lacked nothing 
in completeness. He begged to be spared — to be used 

to be commanded. He implored an order: “ Deign, 
deign a command!” 

Through the breast of Don Cristobal de Zaurigi tnere 
passed a glow of complete satisfaction. If till this mo- 
ment he had experienced a sense of legitimate grievance, 
surely he might now allow himself to be appeased. 

Fortune had indeed treated him handsomely at the 
finish. 

Roque, securely lashed, foamed at the mouth in im- 
potent fury; Ricote was on his knees as before a deity; 
the seamen, uncomprehending but awe-struck, bent the 
knee, some of them, like their skipper, with turbans 
touching the deck. Cristobal, alone erect and command- 
ing in the wide circle beneath the almost perpendicular 
sun, was the very center of authority. 

Beyond doubt, if he chose to wave his hand at the 
ocean, it would respectfully retire to the horizon. 

O moment impeccable! 


CHAPTER 34 
TRIUMPH 


A ND for once the triumph persisted. No sudden 

and unexpected counter-stroke came from the 

hand of fate to bring Cristobal down in defeat from 
the pinnacle on which he had taken his stand. 

Roque continued to grunt as he lay; Ricote’s fore- 
head still touched the deck; all the Moorish seamen had 
by now followed their captain’s example in this respect. 

Cristobal may be excused if momentarily he felt 
inclined to give way to a natural outburst of self- 
admiration. But he refrained. He put bonds upon him- 
self. There dawned upon him the realization of the fact 
that he had this time accomplished a fine stroke of busi- 
ness — and the genuine value of the work somehow sup- 
pressed the trivialities of undue conceit. 

It became easy, indeed, to adopt an attitude of more 
genuine dignity. 

“T consent to be placated,” he remarked. 

Ricote patted the deck thrice in ecstatic recognition 
of the condescension vouchsafed him. 

Ricote allowed himself to give an upward look into 
Cristobal’s face. “From this moment, who commands 
this ship?” 

Ricote raised himself on his knees. 
seamen. 

“Senor, the ship is yours. I am yours. We are 
yours.”” He flung his arms wide. ‘“ Everything is yours!” 

Cristobal glanced down at himself. His dress was, it 
must be admitted, a shabby affair. Since he had flitted 
from Santa Ildefonso he had had poor opportunity of 
considering so much as a change of linen. 

“First,” he delivered, “let me assume an equipment 
more suitable to my new post as captain. Attend me 
to your cabin — which from this time will be my cabin. 
In the meantime, give instructions for freeing the pris- 
oners, and let them be conducted here.” 

Ricote got to his feet. 

“Tt shall be done, my lord.” He turned to his men 
and spoke energetically and volubly in Moorish. On 
their knees, they listened attentively. At the termination 


So did all the 
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of the order they rose as one man and vanished down the 
nearest hatch. 

“Where is my cabin?” demanded Cristobal. 

“Tf your lordship will allow me to conduct you 

Ricote scurried before him. The Moor acted as valet: 
he brought water, he produced towels. Cristobal, 
stripping off his clothes, accepted his ministrations with 
imperturbability. He managed a complete ablution, 
combed his hair—and then came the question of 
dressing himself. 

The clothes he had been wearing were impossible. 
Don Cristobal decided at once that the high office he 
was now assuming should suffer no loss of dignity by 
unworthy clothing. 

He looked at Ricote. 

The Moor, no bad figure of a man, was dressed in the 
habiliments of his race baggy breeches, showing bare 
ankles and slippered feet, a loose white shirt, an over- 
jacket, a sash bristling with knives and pistols, a turban. 
Cristobal, his eye familiarized to the dress, had regarded 
it as no more than the garb of a hated and despised race. 
Looking at it now, it suddenly struck him as admirably 
suited to hot weather; and vaguely the word “pictur- 
esque’’ came to him as applicable. 

‘“Ricote,” he said, “‘have you any spare clothes?” 

‘““My lord,” said the Moor, all anxiety to please, “I 
have clothes of my own at hand.” 

“Produce them,” said Cristobal, majestic in his 
nudity. 

Forward below deck, Escotillo de Zaurigi, lying alone 
in his stifling hutch, hungry, thirsty, sick, bruised, 
hopeless, had been roused from something like torpor 
by a sudden hurry of feet, the drawing of bolts. Light 
broke in and dazzled him, hands 
were thrust at him and drew 4 
him out. Many voices, whose 
nervousness was unnoticed by 
him because of his own nervous- 
ness, explained things to him 
in hurried Moorish and with 
much gesticulation. 

He understood no Moorish. 
He understood nothing. Terror 
seized him. He could hardly 
stand up. He almost fainted — 
he was falling. A dozen pairs of 
hands caught him, lifted him; 
he was manoeuvred up the 
ladder on to the deck and carried 

“oe PR 
aft, set on his feet, and released. f 
He looked round him at the 
brown faces, the black beards. 
Where was Cristobal? Where 
was Roque? Where were Ricote, * \ 
and the women? His agitation a 
unmanned him. tee 

He dropped to his knees and 
held his hands out to the nearest 
of the seamen. 

A dark face leaned over 
him. Guttural sounds, threatening, terrifying, 
malicious. »oured from a mouth whose two rows of 
white teeth seemed to mimic the act of biting him. 

As a matter of fact, what was said to him 
was, with the greatest respect: “Sir, you are 
no longer our prisoner.”’ 

Escotillo shuddered at what he felt sure was 
a blood-thirsty threat. 

“ There has been a great change,”’ said another 
voice behind him. “We are truly your friends 
and servants.” 


”? 








She 





The assurance was in Moorish. It seemed like the 
voice of dreadful doom to Escotillo. He clutched at the 
trousers of the seaman before him. 

“T implore,” he began — “in the name of Allah — 
in the name of hunger, thirst, and all misery 2 





ND thus Laura de la Llana found him. 

To Laura and to her fellow captives deliverance 
had come, and with the same inrush of dread. The door 
of their den had been opened; they had been conducted 
on deck. 

Weak, ill, afraid, they pressed together under the 
eyes of the men they dreaded. To them, too, explana- 
tions th . did not comprehend were offered. They were 
blinded vy the dazzle of the day, giddy with the rising 
motion of the ship. They heard no friendly voice; their 
eyes, gradually becoming accustomed to the sunlight, 
saw no face from which they might gather comfort. 
About them moved these sinister-faced seamen, making 
gesticulations, uttering disjointed words, in a vain en- 
deavor to set them at ease. 

It was for Laura de la Llana to recover something of 
her usual fine spirit and to inspire the others with con- 
fidence. 

Examining the eyes, the attitudes of the seamen, she 
read something of their minds. In the extended hands, 
the stooping shoulders, she detected a new respect. She 
spoke a few hurried words to her companions. They 
began to recover self-control, to look around them with 
less of hopelessness. They caught sight of a group farther 
aft. Laura, followed by the others, began to run. 

Escotillo heard the rush of shod feet, looked round. 
He rose from his knees. The deadly whiteness of his face 

rectified itself rapidly. 
SE ge “What is happening?” de- 
ae eat) manded Laura. The other girls 
crowded round. 

‘I. am-~ ignorant,” replied 
Escotillo. “I have been lying for 
some days, I suppose, in unspeak- 


able misery. Just now I was 
brought out, my hands and feet 
were unbound I feared the 
tia worst.” 
co “These men have just released 


us, civilly enough,” said Laura. 
“Where——”’ She glanced round 
and stopped. She thought rapidly. 
“This is the doing of your cousin, 
the gentleman whose courage sus- 
tained us in the haunt of the 
thieves. Where is he, I yonder?” 

But here was another figure, 
that of Ricote, emerging from the 
gloom below on to the deck. He 
was a changed Ricote. Nothing 
remained of his old insolent survey 
from proprietorial eyes. He waiked 
delicately, carrying a_ rolled-up 
parchment in his hands. 

They all made for him. 

“Tell us,” demanded Laura, 
“what is happening?” 

Ricote answered them discreetly 
and respectfully. 

“Praise be to Allah,” he said, 
“who has opened my eyes. I re- 
pent of my behavior, and am 
promised something of forgiveness 
by the new commander of the 
ship.” 


there, 


left it 
stepped a pace 
away 
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Before Laura could get out the question that hung 
on her lips, he had given her the assurance she hoped for. 

“He will speak with you directly.” He nodded 
knowingly. “If your Excellencies” — he looked round 
at the crowding throng of girls, all listening open- 
mouthed — “will be so good as to withdraw a little to 
one side ——” 

Ricote stepped to the open hatch and stooped down. 

“My lord,” they heard him say, “all is ready.” 

A second or two, and then a fine plume was seen 
emerging. It was attached to a turban of no smail dimen- 
sions. Beneath this appeared the face of Don Cristobal 
de Zaurigi, grave and lofty in expression. 

He walked slowly, as became royalty, up the steps. 
A murmur of admiration rose from the ladies. 

His eye, that of a man in the exercise of accustomed 
and unlimited authority, regarded the group as a whole. 
His foot was on the deck. He advanced majestically 
toward the table. Those who had taken up their posi- 
tion near it removed respectfully a little farther off. 

A trifle taller than Ricote, Cristobal had nevertheless 
donned a selection from the Moor’s wardrobe with 
distinct success. Ricote, it must be remembered, was 
a thriving pirate. 

His ample breeches *were of green silk, embroidered 
with thread of gold in a design of brilliant interlacing 
colors. He wore a spotless shirt of snowy linen, its neck 
well open, its spacious sleeves descending loosely to 
his elbows. A sash of magnificent crimson girt his 
waist, in which were stuck three damascened-steel 
pistols and — with admirable impartiality — three scab- 
bardless knives whose handles were inlaid with gold. A 
slight jacket of blue silk hung picturesquely from one 
shoulder. His legs were bare. His feet were incased in 
green slippers, surprisingly jeweled. At every slow and 
dignified step brilliant flashes of light twinkled from 
Cristobal’s feet. 

His turban was as ‘white as his shirt. It was adorned 
by a plume of feathers at the left side, of green, orange, 
white and blue, fastened in place with a clasp of gold 
in which clustered a diamond, an emerald, and a ruby. 
Round his neck were several chains of pearls, and on 
his bare lower arm were a number of bracelets, some of 
plain gold, others set with jewels. At his side hung a 
scimitar, its scabbard and its hilt alike adorned with 
patterns in gold, pearls, and rubies. 

Don Cristobal uttered two words: 

“The chart!” 

With haste, shoulders submissively bent, Ricote 
spread on the table before him the parchment he had 
hitherto carried in a roll in his left hand. 

“Where are we?” 

“Here, good my lord.” With one finger-tip Ricote 
indicated the spot. Cristobal knew nothing of charts. He 
looked, but he comprehended nothing. His glance, 
nevertheless, was that of a man who comprehended 
everything. 

*Where’s Algiers? 

Again Ricote with finger and voice answered the 
question. 

“Here, illustrious.” 

“And where’s Seville?” 

A rustle, then again, “Here, O Sublimity.” 

**T see.”’ 

Cristobal surveyed the map profoundly, and then, 
lifting his head, scrutinized the sea-circle of which the 
ship was the center. ‘“There’s Algiers’—he pointed 
forward; “here are we, and Seville is — behind us?” 
Ricote bowed. Cristobal proceeded: 

“Attend me closely. Take the ship by the nose, 
pull its head round this way,’’— his hands, each 


” 


with its thumb and-first finger nipping an imaginary 
ship by prow and stern, illustrating his meaning, — 
“and lead its tail round this way. By this means do we 
reach Seville?” 

‘Seville, my 
sail to Seville?” 

“No less,”’ said Cristobal, coldly autocratic. 

“It shall be done then, illustrious, with a slight 
variation at times of your lordship’s august direction.” 

“Good. I wish first to greet my compatriots. Where 
is Roque? Ha! — fetch him here.” 

A sign, no more, and a horde of zealous heathens 
flung themselves on the trussed-up brigand and dragged 
him down the deck to where the commander stood. 

Roque spat a curse up at him. 

Ricote intervened: “Silence, dog!” and gave his 
old comrade a hearty kick in his ribs. 

Roque gasped. A sharp little grating sound made 
itself heard. Roque was grinding his teeth. 

Cristobal felt a great inward satisfaction. His face, 
however, was as composed as the dignity of his situation 
demanded. 

He turned to the ladies. 

He made a magnificent bow, his breeches, his sash, 
his plumed turban, his knives and pistols, his ornamental- 
handled scimitar all lending romantic interest to his 
figure. 

“Ladies!” 

He said but that one word. 

(To himself he breathed: “In my life I have been 
vouchsafed many fine moments — but this!”’) 


lord — does your Excellency desire to 


CHAPTER 35 
Don CorBINO 


ie Seville, in the Calle del Torre d’Oro, stood the 
house of Don Vincente del Monteserrate. This gentle- 
man was a gentleman of the bluest blood, the most 
punctilious honor, and the most negligible intelligence. 

He was military governor of the southern Spanish 
provinces. His knowledge as a soldier was limited. 

He was also admiral of the Spanish Mediterranean 
Fleet. His knowledge as a sailor was non-existent. 

He had held his two posts, the first for forty-five, the 
second for thirty-two years; had drawn his salary with 
punctuality; and had retained, till this last six months or 
so, the complete confidence of his Spanish Majesty. 

Lately, however, he had had grounds for uneasiness. 

This estimable gentleman was, in fact, a complete 
duffer, and was now living in melancholy anticipation of 
being found out. 

The whole of his business had always been transacted 
for him by subordinates who feathered their nests. For 
the last six years his strings had been manipulated by 
Don Corbino, a man more audacious, more rapacious, 
more omnipresent, and more unquestioned in authority 
than any of his predecessors. 

A brute, a bully, a man of temper so unbridled that 
he dared vent his resentments — easily roused — on men 
of the highest dignity, feared and hated, Corbino had, 
nevertheless, an extraordinary power of inspiring in his 
slaves and dependents a fidelity that decent men might 
well envy. 

One day this man entered his office rather later than 
was hiscustom. In the ante-room he answered, casually 
and insolently, the greetings of a number of gentlemen 
who had been cooling their heels for some hours in the 
hope of getting a word with him. To address Don 
Vincente himself was almost impossible. To attempt to 
carry through any project over the head of Corbino was 

(Continued on page 114) ; 
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An Architect, a Painter and 
a Sculptress joined 
in designing this 
exquisite lamp 


(For the Decorative Arts League 


HE lines, proportions and coloring 
of most of the lamps you see in 
these days of commercialism are 
the work of designing departments of 
They are the fruits of 
what 


large factories. 
a deep knowledge of 
“popular seller.” But some people, the 
Decorative Arts League committee felt 
sure, would like a lamp designed purely 
with an eye to good taste, a lamp of 
artistic proportions and harmonious 
tones, a lampembodying grace, symmetry 
and beauty rather than the long experi- 
‘salesman-designer” of what 


makes a 


‘ 


ence of the 
seems most in demand in retail stores. 
Hence this exquisite little lamp you 
° “ ”? ° 7 
see pictured, “Aurora” as it has been 
named by an artist, because of the purity 
of its Greek lines and tones. 


A Labor of Love 
For the delicate work of designing a lamp that 
should be a real work of art instead of a mere unit in a 
factory’s production, and yet should be a practical and 
useful article of 
the enthusiastic cooperation of a group of talented 
—one a famous architect skilled in the practical 


home-furnishing, the League enlisted 


artists 
requirements of interior decorating, one a painter and 
genius in color-effects, and one a brilliant s ulptress, 
a student of the great Rodin in Paris 

‘hey caught the spirit of the League’s idea and the 
designing of a lamp that would raise the artistic 
standards of home-lighting, became to them a true 
Model after model was made, studied 
until at last a design emerged with 


labor of love 
and abandoned, 
which not one of the three could find a fault. 


Every Detail Perfect 

One style of ornamentation after 
tried out, only to yield in the end to the perfect 
simplicity of the Greek such 
a small detail as the exact contour of the base was 
until it should blend 
with the lines of th 


another was 


classic lines. Even 
worked over and over again 
in one continuous “stream” 
slender shaft. The graceful curves of the shaft itself, 
simple as they seem in the finished model, were the 
results of dozens of trials. The shape, the exact size, 
and the soft coloring of the shade were the product of 
many experiments 

The result is a masterpiece of Greek simplicity and 
Not a thing could be added or taken away 
sixty 


balance. 
without marring the general effect—not the 
fourth of an inch difference in any moulding or curve 
but would be harmful. And yet with all the attention 
to artistic effect the practical knowledge of an ex 
perienced interior decorator has kept “ Aurora”’ in 
perfect harmony with the actual requirements of the 
home. It blends with any style of furnishing, it 
adapts itself to boudoir or foyer-hall, to library or 
living room. And wherever you place it “Aurora” 
will add taste and refinement besides furnishing, with 
its tiltable shade, a thoroughly practical and mellow 
light wherever required 


Compare Fifth Avenue Prices 

In the exclusive Fifth Avenue type of shops, where 
lamps that are also works of art are shown, the equal 
of this fascinating little “‘Aurora”’, if found, would 
cost you from $15 to $20—perhaps more. Yet the 
price of this lamp is but $3.50—Think of it! Only 
the Decorative Arts League could bring out such a 
lamp at such a price. And only as a means of 


widening its circle of usefulness could even the 


$3.50 


This is the lamp the League sends on money-back appr 


vith its large membership and 


League 


chase of this 


ich an offer. But with each pur- 
beautiful little lamp goes a Cor 
responding Membership in the League. This 
costs you nothing and entai!s no obligation of 
any kind It 
registered on the 
terested in things of real beauty and art for hom 


make 


simply means that your name is 


League’s books as one in 


decoration, so that as Artists who work with the 


League create new ideas they can be offered 
to you direct without dependence on dealers 


Send No Money 


No matter how other lamps you have in 
your house place just 
suited for this dainty, charming littk \urora 

16 inches 1034 inches in diameter; 
base and cap cast in solid ** Medallium,” shaft of 
finished in statuary 


** parc hment”’ shade of a 


many 
you will always find a 


high, shade 


seamless brass, all rich 


Bronze; brass-bound 


You may send me, at the member’s special pric« 
t t 
plus the ostage, when delivered If 


you are to refund my money in full 





State finish desired, (Ivory or Bronx 


You may enter my name as ; 


»bligation of any kind. It simply registers me 


for home decorations. 


signed 


Address 
City 
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inique facilities, coul 


not satisfactory I 


1 Corresponding 
distinctly understood that such membership is to cost me nothing, either now or later, and is to entail no 
is one 


ee See Bia terre c 


-think of it! 


il—a Value that only the Decorative Arts League, 


White with 


Inner reflecting surface of 


neutral Brown tone; ot Ivory 
Golden Yellow 
Old Rose. Shade holder permitting 
x feet of lamp 


hade 
idjustment 


to any angle; push-button socket; s 
cord; 2-piece attachment plug 

You will rarely, if ever, get such a value again 
Send no money—simply sign and mail the coupon 


then pay the postman $3.50 plus the 


on the package Weight of 


imount of 
parcel post stamps 
lamp shipped is only five pounds 30 postage even 
to furthest point is insignificant. If you should not 
find the lamp all as we say of it, or all you expected 
of it, send it back in five days and your money will 
be refunded in full ( lip the coupon now, ind 
mail to Decorative Arts League, 175 Fifth 
loenue, Ne York, N. Y or just write: 
“Send me Aurora lamp on your offer in McClure’s 
Magazine, November, to which I 
Bronze will be sent unless I\ ory is requested 


agree.” 


Decorative Arts Leacue, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ind I will pay the postman $3.50 


in ‘‘Aurora”’’ Lamp, 
vithin five days of receipt and 


un return the lamp 


Member of the Decorative Arts League, it being 


interested in hearing of really artistic new things 


state 





Does this smoker 
know what he’s 
talking about? 


He says the best pipe 
of the day is the 
first one 





A smoker from Zanesville, Ohio, who 
prefers to conceal his identity under 
the initials “A.K.K.,” insists that the 
after-breakfast pipe is far and away 
the best pipe of the day. 

“Of course,” writes A.K.K., “it de- 
pends somewhat on the breakfast. I 


couldn’t get much joy out of a pipe! 


after getting up from burnt oatmeal, 
bad coffee, and soggy toast. But after 
one of the breakfasts my wife can 
turn out, that’s different! 


“Then when I step out on the porch 
and light up the old pipe, I very nearly 


approach the pinnacle of my day. As| 


I figure it, one puff after breakfast is 
worth a dozen puffs after dinner. 

“Somehow the tobacco has a flavor 
early in the morning that it never quite 
approaches later in the day. 

“It may be that a 
cool pipe draws bet- 
ter. I don’t know. 
It may be the to- 
bacco or the pipe, or 
just me. I only know 
that I like the first 
pipe of the day the 
best.” 










At this point 
it seems only 
fair to admit 
that A.K.K. is 
an Edgeworth 
smoker. Has 
been for the 
last ten years 
and expects to 
be for the rest 
of his life. 

Edgeworth may or may not be the 
right kind of tobacco for you. At least 
we want to give you the opportunity 
of finding out just what you do think 
about it. 

Just jot your name and address down 
on a postal and we will send you imme- 


diately free samples, both of Edge-| 
worth Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. | 


If you will also include the name and 
address of the dealer from whom you 
usually purchase your tobacco supplies, 
we will appreciate the favor. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all pur- 
chasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are 
packed in small, pocket-size packages, 
in handsome tin humidors, and also in 
various handy in-between sizes. 

For the free samples address Larus 
& Brother Company, 33 South 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If 
your jobber cannot supply you with 
Edgeworth, Larus & Brother Company 
will gladly send you prepaid by parcel 
post a one- or two-dozen carton of any 
size of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Ready 
Rubbed for the same price you would 
pay the jobber. 


Some Comments on the New 


| MeClure’s 


In the Danville, Virginia, Register 
there is a fellow who runs a “Scoop 
Colyum.” Recently there appeared the 
following: 

“Last night, after putting the children 
to bed and turning out the cat and wind- 
ing up the clock and locking the back 
gate, we sat down under the evening 
lamp with friend jummy pipe and pro- 
ceeded to read ‘The Greatest Secret 
Service Story of the War’ in McCLure’s 
Magazine. 

“When we strike something out of the 
ordinary run of latter-day romance and 
fiction, we like to pass the good news 
along. This story is based on facts 
which are vouched for by the editor him- 
self, and is a real thriller. It tells of two 
American officers assigned to the Intelli- 
gence Department of General Pershing’s 
staff, who made their way into Germany 
in an enemy submarine and interviewed 
von Hindenburg himself; the risks they 
ran and the dangers encountered; the 
valuable information secured and brought 
back through No Man’s Land, which 
greatly aided the Allied commanders in 
carrying through the closing chapters of 
the great war to glorious victory. 

‘This is the greatest story of the war 
that we have read. It contains a thou- 
|sand thrills that will quicken the pulse- 
beat and make the heart swell with 
pride. Talk about your 100 per cent 
stuph! Here it is. Take it from me.” 


* & & 





T. W. Schoen, Manager of the Sun- 
brier Farms of Laurel, Mississippi, writes 
to the Financial Editor of McCiure’s for 
some financial advice, and closes his 
letter as follows: 

“The writer travels all over the States 
in the interest of fine poultry for exhibi- 
tion. It might therefore interest you to 
hear that the financial department of 
McC iure’s has often been mentioned 


in Pullman smokers, and that, as a re- 
sult of favorable comment, the writer 
buys your magazine every time for the 
sake of this department.” 

* & € 

Mr. F. L. Battle writes from Los 
Angeles, California, that, in his judg- 
ment, McC ure’s is once more in the 
front rank of American magazines. 

& & * 

Dorothy Steele writes to Mr. McClure 
from San Francisco. She says that 
McC ure’s is a delight from cover to 
cover, including the cover. She lays 
stress upon the poems by Anita Fitch. 
She also comments most favorably upon 
the Henry Ford story. She says, “So 
long as you have such great and gentle 
souls to contribute to your columns 
the magazine will be sought and read far 
and wide.” 

* & * 


Dear Colonel McClure: 

I have been reading your Irish articles, 
and they confirm me in my first impres- 
sions. As a whole they contain a body 
of extremely valuable material on the 
Irish problem. This material is difficult 
to collect and is often inaccessible to 
American students. If I were once more 
lecturing on Irish affairs I would require 
my undergraduates and my graduate 
students as well to read your articles. 

You have really produced a source 
book for recent Irish history and I hope 
the articles will be combined in a single 
volume. Its value will increase as time 
goes on, for the selection you have made 
is admirable. 

Your editorial comment is so easily 
done and so readable that each article 
slips by as though it were half its actual 
length. As a student of recent history, 
I want to thank you for the entire series. 

Yours sincerely, 
ALFRED L. P. DENNIS. 








A Splendid Gift for Christmas 


McCLURE’S as a Christmas gift will please your friends. It 


will be remembered and appreciated long after the holiday spirit has 
passed, and every month will remind them of your interest in them. 


Its entertaining stories and articles reflect the life of America, 
}and throughout the country McCLURE’S is recognized as 
ithe magazine for thoughtful Americans. 


| McCLURE’S is not a carrier for sensationalism. 


It is sound 


| 
in its opinions, clean in its fiction, and constructive in its ideals. 
Above all, it is interesting with the breadth of interest that it has 


achieved in American magazine history. 


More than thirty years 


ago McCLURE’S blazed the way for the modern magazine. It 
is the best magazine in the field and carries the widest appeal. 


You enjoy McCLURE’S. 
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Your friends will be grateful if you 
iintroduce them to McCLURE’S as their Christmas gift from you. 
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Are You Climbing To Bigger Pay? 


— Or Are You Watching Others Climb? 


Any number of routine men at the /vo/ of the ascent—and all 
of them wondering how they can get up higher! 

Out of the crowd, now and then, a man makes 
begins to climb. 

*‘A mighty stiff grade’’—that’s the way the first big step ap- 
pears to the man who is standing still. He has no confidence. 

‘‘Mighty good sport’’—that’s the way the event strikes the 
man who is climbing. The thing that perplexes 47m is why in 
the world he didn’t get into action sooner. 

The power that carries him up the grade to a bigg 
—Confidence in his own ability. 

And the thing that 2/zves him confidence—the only thing that 
can give a man real and dependable confidence? — Sfecialized 
training! 


a start—he 


er job? 


x x ” * 


During the last fourteen years more than 350,000 ambitious 
men, enrolled with LaSalle Extension University, have broken 
away from the crowd and are on their way to bigger jobs and 
splendid incomes. 


James C Pitton, of Tacoma, Washington, writes: 
“I have your course in Business Management to thank for the 
position I now hold. When I took up your work I was barely 
making a living. Today I sit in the manager's chair of one of 
the largest financial institutions in the United States and 
Canada. My earnings this year will be in the neighborhood of 
$10.000 and I have the greatest opportunity that any man 
could wish for in the way of promotion to bigger things.” 


When Charles S. Jones took up home-study training in Higher 
Accountancy under the LaSalle Problem Method, he was earning 
only $100 a month. Three years later, on the letterhead of Henry 


LASALLE EXTENS 


& Jones, Certified Accountants, El Paso, Texas, he writes: 
“My income is a trifle in excess of $8,000 and I am just begin- 
ning to grow. I have recently enrolled for your full Law course 
and expect to complete my business education with LaSallc« 

During only three months’ time as many as 1089 LaSalle mem- 
bers wrote to the University telling of the raises they had received 
as a result of home-study training under the Problem Method. 
The majority of these men had not yet completed their courses, 
yet the average increase per man was 56 per cent. 

To the man unacquainted with the LaSalle Problem Method, 
results so prompt and definite seem extraordinary. As a matter 
of fact, aaything e/se would be extraordinary—for the Problem 
Method represents just the difference between reading how to dv 
a thing and ac/ually doing it for oneself. In other words th 
LaSalle member masters the fArincip/es of business by solving 
actual business problems—under the direction of some of the ablest 
men in their respective fields in America. 


& * * * 


Which do you see ahead of you in the next twelve months— 
the cliff, or the path that will take you to the top? 


If you are determined to climb, you should find out at once 
about the LaSalle Problem Method and how it can direct you toa 
bigger job. The coupon will bring you full information, together 
with particulars of our convenient-payment plan; also your free 
copy of that inspiring book—‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One.’’ 

Break away from the men who are holding you back—the men 
who would make you think that ‘‘you haven't a chance,’’ Find 
out today what YOU must do to command big money. 

Mail the coupon NOW. 


ION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY | 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course ar 


Dept. 1156-R Chicago, Illinois 


1d service I have marked with an X below. Also a copy of 


your book, ‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 


Traffic Management — Foreign and 
Domestic:Training for positions as Rail- 
road or Industrial Traffic Manager, etc. 
Banking and Finance: Training for 
executive positions in Banks and 
Financial Institutions. 

Modern Foremanship and Production 
Methods: Training in the direction and 
handling of industrial forces—for Exec- 
utives, Managers, Superintendents, Con- 
tractors, Foremen, Sub-foremen, etc. 


Business Management: Training for 
Official, Managerial, Sales and Executive 
positions. 

Salesmanship~—Principles and Practice: 
Training for Sales and Advertising Execu- 
tives, Solicitors, Sales Promotion Managers, 
Salesmen, Manufacturers’ Agents and all 
those engaged in retail, wholesale or spe- 
cialty selling. 

Higher Accountancy: Training for posi- 
tions as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified 
Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 


Law: Training for Bar: LL.B Personnel and Employment Manage- 
Degre F . ment: Training for Employers, km- 
’ ployment Managers, Executives, Indus- 


Commercial Law: Reading, Reference and 


. t ‘ trial Engineers. 
Consultation Service for Business Men. 


Name Present Position.. 


1 


Expert Bookkeeping: Training for 


Industrial Management Efficiency: 
position as Head Bookkeeper. 


For Executives, Managers, Office and 
Shop Employes and those desiring prac- 
tical training in industrial management 
principles and practice. 
Modern Business Correspondence 
and Practice: Training for Sales and 
Collection Correspondents; Sales Pro- 
motion Managers; Credit and Office 
7 “Cc 3 > »S > sors 
eee — Effective Speaking: Training in the 
Railway Accounting and Station Man- art of forcetul, effective spe - en. 
agement: ‘Training for Railway Audi- isters, Salesmen, — ee acamens 
tors, Comptrollers, Accountants, Clerks, Politicians, Clubmen, etc 
Station Agents, Members of Railway 
and Public Utilities Commissions, ete 


Business English: Training for Busi- 
ness Correspondents and Copy Writers. 


Commercial Spanish: Training for 
positions as Foreign Correspondent with 
Spanish speaking countries. 


Cc. P. A. Coaching for Advanced Ac- 
countants 


Address . cocese aa+senneee 
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DIF other Jewelry 


ON CREDIT 
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These 14K. solid gold rings with white gold prongs 
are set with rior quality blue-white, perfect 
cut diamonds unexcelled in quality 











ring 
set with 5 blue- 
white diamonds. 





-en 
white 
mounting set 





set in Platinum, 
forming solitaire 
cluster ...$48.50 with superior 
. quality  blue- 

white diamond. 
$50. 
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massive hand-an- 
graved Belcher 
















s ring one supe- a 
N7—Un ba ue rior diamond 
Platinum top $45.00 MOG iee white 
—- ~ gold | ring hearts are set 
wit one supe- 
rior _ blue-white = one — 
liamond. . .$40.00 quailty sperniing 


diamond. . . $75.00 














BUY N10—"‘Sweetheart”’ Plate 
num ring—diamond «MONTHS 

in heart shape design 

The sides of ring are 
hand carved 74 bey wood 10 PAY 


with four 
pw lical i fone 


ATING 
Your choice of these aa SWEET 
spee genuine, blue-white, perfect- 
cut diamonds. Sent ON APPROVAL. 
Ixamine at Our Risk, then pay only one- 
fifth of the price if satisfied; balance in 
ten monthly payments. SWEET'’S 
Policy: You must be satisfied or no sale 
Beautiful De Luxe 
Catalogue FREE 


inks; 


Amazing collection of precious gems, watches, 
jewelry, silverware, ete., richly pictured. The 
Lowest Prices, the Highest Quality, Ten 


Months to pay on everything. Write today. 


Address Dept. 342-S. 








Capital $1,000,000 
“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 


L:W-SWEET INC. 


1650 - 1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








a] Gift Giving 


a This book you will want. It is 
free! You will want to remem- 
ber those who are dear to you. 
It is a book of thoug rhtful little 
gifts Itisa gift g a gift-giv- 
guide that is helpful,thought- 
ful 2 nd personal, and it is easy to 
find just the right gift for your 
friends, for any occasion. A book 


uide 


that you will refer to particularly 
People 


at the Christmas season. 
who wish to secure 
the latest in bridge 
prizes and baby gifts 














will be interested. 





Dept. 20 
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The Immigrant on the Land 


(Continued from page 21) 


|in my twenty-seven years in America 
| that I have stood upon any platform as 
|} an American. 

“They say that confession is good for 
| the soul. I mean to make confession here 
to-night. 

“I have always repudiated America. 

|I have always looked upon America 
las among the most oppressive of 
| nations. ‘ 
| “Like thousands upon thousands of 
|immigrants to this country, I have 
suffered poverty, hunger, nakedness; I 
have borne the burdens attendant upon 
too much work and too little pay, and 
I have seen like burdens weighting the 
shoulders and breaking the backs of 
most of the men and women and boys 
'and girls in my workaday world. This 
I conceived to be America. But I have 
come to recognize the monster which 
oppresses equally the American citizen 
and the alien immigrant as not America, 
but capitalism, peculiar to no country, 
eating at the heart of each — citizen 
sinister of the world.” 

And in an article entitled “The 
Immigrant Speaks,” in Good Housekeeping 
for June, 1920, Anzia Yexierska, a 











those 


| in 


| 


| driven by my desire to give. 


| grants, 





brilliant writer, says: 

“Had I not come to join hands with all 
thousands of dreamers who had 
gone before me in search of the Golden 
Land? As I rushed forward with hungry 
eagerness to meet the expected welcom- 
ing, the very earth danced under my feet. 
All that I was, all that I had, I held out 
my bare hands to America, the 
beloved, the prayed-for land. 

“But no hand was held out to meet 


mine. My eyes burned with longing — 
seeking, seeking for a comprehending 
glance. Where are the dreamers? cried 


my heart. My hands dropped down, my 
gifts unwanted. 

“Yes, I make demands — not in arro- 
gance, but in all humility. I demand — 
I want to 
give not only that which I am, but that 
| which I might be if I only had the chance. 
I want to give to America, not the 
immigrant you see before you — starved, 
stunted, resentful, on the verge of 
hysteria from repression.” 


HEN one reads utterances so sincere 

from two distinguished and brilli- 
ant women who entered America as immi- 
and further when one realizes 
that there is a vast body of literature 
and a well thought out body of doctrines 
and beliefs filled with the passion of dis- 
content and hatred for our institutions, 
it gives one pause. The beliefs that 
underlie socialism merit careful and 
friendly consideration. The first ques- 
tion that arises is, why the great difference 
between the earlier immigrants, whose 
work is described by Roosevelt, and the 
later immigrants, whose beliefs and 
practices are set forth in modern socia- 
listic writings? 

Evidently, had the earlier settlers 
acted on the principles of the socialistic 
immigrants of the present day, there 
| would have been no country. 

They did not crowd into the towns and 
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proclaim that they refused to lead lonely 
and perilous lives. 

With a sparsely settled continent 
affording boundless opportunity to gain 
independence and liberty on the land, 
with roads, schools, telephones, and all 
the facilities imaginable, how can we 
account for the mysterious reason for 
masses of people crowding into the slums 
of great cities, where their children have 
the worst possible chance physically, 
mentally, and morally? 

Twenty years ago Jacob Riis pre- 
sented the conditions in New York 
City’s East Side in his heart-breaking 
book, “How the Other Half Lives.” 
To-day there are several square miles 
on the East Side of New York City 
where there is a greater density of 
population than in any other part of 
the world. 

Rose Pastor Stokes, Anzia Yexierska, 
and millions of others crowd themselves 
into such spots in New York City and 
other cities. Fifteen years ago Upton 
Sinclair described conditions that he 
found among the workers in the Chicago 
stockyards in his book, “The Jungle;” 
and in a publication issued by Hull 
House in Chicago there is a description 
of young girls working in factories side 
by side with lewd and evil-spoken men 
who are not restrained by the presence 
of older women. 


ET us imagine that one of the 

innumerable host, mostly young, who 
between 1620 and (say) 1876 adapted a 
continent to human use — who founded 
governments, abolished slavery, created 
a nation, built railways, and established 
schools and colleges — returned from the 
spirit world. I do not mean a ghost, but 
a real human being. 

He sees the horrible conditions in 
which men and women, and _ even 
children, work in the crowded slums, 
and above all the destroying environ- 
ment in which children are reared. 

He would first ask: “‘Are these people 
members of the human race?” 

He learns that they actually are 
human beings. He then naturally can 
not understand why human beings will 
voluntarily live under such conditions. 
To him parents who rear their children 
in such places must be incredibly wicked. 

He then inquires whether there is no 
conscience in the American people, to 
permit parents bringing such harm to 
their children. He is told of the various 
agencies to ameliorate the conditions — 
of the various “settlements” like Hull 
House. 

He then throws up his hands in 
despair. He can not understand how 
men and women of education, distin- 
guished by noble aims, should do a thing 
so wicked as to establish enticements for 
the wretched people to remain in such 
conditions. 

When he learns, however, that there 
is a whole field of operations devoted to 

“uplift work,” and that a complete 
social and political philosophy has been 
devised on the idea that these people 

(Continued on page 114) 
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spontaneous or analytical: 


she shy? 


by the well- known 


i 


HE important guide 
marks in parenthood are 





RALPH the interests, disposition 
Strong intellectual type. and talents of your child. 
Studivus A great reader. on . 
Not a natural mixer, owing They tell you where and how 
to | eflective tendency. s 


to guide your child's mind 
and heart. 

Which type of child shown 
here is yours? This you 
should know. If left entirely 
to himself he may develop only 
one side of his nature. Ralph’s 
intellectuality may entirely 
smother the human and sym- 
pathetic side of his character. 
Qn the other hand, Ruth's 
emotional tendencies may up- 





RUTH 
Energetic Enthusiastic. 
Quick-tempered Mischie 
vous. Frank. Makes friends 


vision upon every subject. 


tant book and The Informa-test 





F. E. COMPTON 


JACK 
Sensitive Affection- 
ate. Sympathetic. Backward 
socially, though strongly 
emotional. 


Dept. 2211 


a === =~ 97 


[nforma-tes] 





knowledge. But we can and will 


OMPTON, 


self-asserti or timid 


Is you) daughter a ton boy or ts 
It means a good deal to know the inclinations of you 
children, The types briefly described here have been verified 
Psy hologist, Dr. J. M. Fitzgerald, and ar 
taken from a book now being distributed free to parents. 


set her faculty for cool judg- 
ment. 

Every type of child needs the 
broadest possible outlook on 
life. If your son has a passion 
for science you should help 
him to satisfy it. But you 
must also provide him with 
those other essentials to which 
he may not feel so strongly 
drawn but nevertheless must 
know. 

It rests with you, his mother 
or father, to guide him nox 
toward this broad general de- 
velopment that he needs. Let 
this fascinating 96-page book 
help vou. 


Free to Parents 
easily. 96-Page Book and ‘‘Informa-test Game’’ 


This 96-page book also tells you about Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, 
especially designed to develop the mental and cultural growth of your 

: . . . . . . , al 
child-building on natural inclinations, yet also broadening his whole 


We cannot fully tell you here about the great staff of editors, the won- 
derful pictures and the new methods of approach which take the child 
step by step, on fascinating “word-and-picture” journeys to all fields oi 
send you without cost a_ beautiful 
96-page book explaining all about this Encyclopedia. With the booklet 
we will also send you a fascinating little information game—The Informa 
test—which automatically discloses 
type and trend of mind of any child of any age. 
mail the coupon below at once and receive without obligation this impor- 


nuggets of information about the 


Every parent should 


& COMPANY 


58 FE. Washington St., Chicago 














Which Type of Child 
Py IsYours? ‘% 


Is your son studious or a_ play-bo 





Sympzthetic. Friendly and 
affectionate Generous, Ap 
clative H e-loving. 





BILLY 
Fun-loving. Play-boy type. 
Emotional Spontaneous 
Mischievous Keen sense 
of humor. Quick-tempered 





MARY 


Intellectual. Sensitive. 
Looks upon other girls as 
too much concerned with 
trivialities. Bookish. Holds 
herself apart from the ma 
jority of children. 


— - 7~ eee ee 
" F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY , 
‘ Dept. 2211, 58 E. Washington St., 

\ XE Chicago, Ill 5 
| el — : 
> \ Gentlemen: Please send me free, without obligation, your " 

The — | 96-page booklet telling about various types of children and how to 
z pais pina € Your Cwilars Wa \ open all fields of knowledge to them through Compton’s Pictured J 
ms Nowe Own Wands | Encyclopedia. Also please send me tl Informa-te Game, 1 
Coupon J 
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DIAMONDS 2 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 


of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 

For over 46 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons, of Boston, has been one of the leading 
diamond importing concerns in America selling 
to jewelers. However a large business is done 
direct by mail with customers at importing 
prices! Here are several diamond offers— 
direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our position to name prices on diamonds 
that should surely interest any present or 
prospective diamond purchaser. 

This one caret diamond its of 
fine brilliancy and perfectly cut 
Mounted in Tiffany style 4K 
solid gold setting. Order this 
diamond, take it to any jeweler 
and if he says it can be dupli- 
cated for less than $200.00 send 
it back and your money will be 
we J at eg - once without a 

qiippte ur price 
dan direct to you : $1.45 00 


1 carat, $145.00 





A perfectly cut  blue- ioc! Plati 
i 
white diamond set in — * atinum $395.00 
18K. solid white gold ring. | !amond hing... . 

rhe new style octagon Six blue-white perfectly cut 
top enhances the site and | diamonds set on sides of the 
appearance of the diamond ring arge center stone is 
Woney refunded if this ring | fine blue-white color. Ring is 
can be duplicated elsewhere | exquisitely hand-carved and 
for $75.00. pierced. 

A few weights and prices of other diamond rings; 


Ladies’ White Gold 
Diamond Ring. . $50.00 





4 carat $31.00 | 1'4 carats $217.00 
4g carat 50.00 2 carats 290.00 
'» carat 73.00 3 carats 435.00 


Money refunded if these di:monds can be purchased 
elsewhere for less than one-third more. 

If desired, rings will be sent to any bank you may 
nume or any Express 
Co. with privilege of 
examination. Our dia 
mond guarantee fo 
full value for all time goes 
with every purchase 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS or 


CATALOG 
FREE ON 


“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS” 


This book fs beauti 
fully illustrated, Tells 
how fto judge, select 
and buy diamonds 
Tells how they mine, 
t and market dia 
d his book, 
howing weights sizes, 
«s and qualities, 





0.00 to $20,000.00, is 
considered an auth 
ority 


Jason Weiler & Sons 
368 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Diamond Importers Since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam and Paris 








The Immigrant on the Land 
(Continued from page 112) 





are the victims of the social and economic 
systems established by the founders of 
| America, and further becomes acquainted 
| with the mass of publications, periodicals, 
| books, etc., regarded by their writers as 
“liberal” or ‘‘radical,” he thinks he 
must have returned to an insane world. 

He is liable to be rather unjust. He 
characterizes certain people as “‘ whining 
breeds.” He does not realize that the 
self-reliant qualities that gave to his 
forebears such dominance in the world 
to-day may be deficient in other peoples, 
and that to give these peoples who lack 
self-determining qualities proper oppor- 
tunities they must be helped out of the 
crowded slums and given a chance to 
secure food and shelter from the illimit- 
able resources of our great domain. 

The whole question may be summed 
up in this formula. The more a man 
obeys an inclination to rely on help from 
others, from the community or state, the 
less is his force of initiative developed, 
| the less is he inclined to exercise himself 
| personally to make a livelihood. 

Roosevelt has said: 


The worst lesson that can be 
taught a man is to rely upon others 
and whine over his sufferings. 
If an American is to amount to 
anything he must rely upon himself, 
and not upon the State; he 
must take pride in his own work, 





instead of sitting idle to envy the 
luck of others; he must face life 
with resolute courage, win victory 
if he can and accept defeat if he 
must, without seeking to place on 
his fellow-men a responsibility which 
is not theirs. 


That is good enough for the type of 
people who conquered a continent. The 
fundamental question to-day is to devise 
policies and methods for the man who 
can not rely upon himself. Artificial con- 
ditions produce artificial and absurd 
doctrines and beliefs. 

The doctrines set forth in the great 
mass of radical and socialistic literature 
are as absurd as would be the activities 
of a nation if the whole effort in govern- 
ment, education, and all the other 
activities of the people, were devised to 
deal solely with the blind and crippled. 

Let us imagine a country in which the 
whole machinery of life deals only with 
the interests of defectives, in which 
schools, colleges, factories, railroads, etc., 
are created to serve only defectives. 

Such a national policy would be as 
absurd as policies deduced from the 
artificial conditions created by such 
peoples as live in crowded misery in the 
slums of our great cities, or under any 
other unfavorable conditions anywhere 
when there are such marvelous lands 
accessible. 


Don Cristobal de Zaurigi 


(Continued from page 108) 


| 
out of the question. All business must 
| go to Corbino. 

When Corbino entered the room in 
| which he transacted official business, the 
sole occupant was a clerk, a white-faced, 
cused tooling fellow, who was sorting 
papers. 
Corbino sat down at a table. The 
|clerk brought to him a batch of papers. 
| Corbino, who seemed thoughtful, took no 
|notice of him. The man stood, still and 
|silent, not daring to let the papers he 
held so much as rustle. 














A postal card sent today will put you 
on the sure, easy road _to independ- 
ence. We want keen, live, energetic 
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At length the great man looked up. 

The clerk ventured timidly: 

| “Seftor Corbino——” 

| “Yes?” : 
“A letter was delivered this morning.” 
“For whom?” 

| “For Don Vincente.” 

| “Where is it?” 

| “Don Vincente has it already.” 
Corbino sat up in his chair with threat- 

|ening energy. On his face a scowl deep- 

|ened. The clerk shook as he went on: 
“The messenger got to him direct.”’ 
“How was that? Who dared disobey 

my orders?” 

| “There was some business with the 

| doorkeepers — they throw the blame on 

each other — the messenger was insistent 

|—and seeing from whom he came ——”’ 

| me Yes? 

| “His Majesty.” 

| Corbino sprang to his feet. The clerk 

backed away. Corbino seized him and 

|shook him like a rat, the papers flying 

|all about the apartment. 
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“And I not told before!’’ Corbino 
cried in a fury. 

“Setior —it was not I who was to 
blame.” 

Corbino threw him to the floor. He 
scrambled away and began to pick up 
his papers. 

Corbino walked about the apartment. 

“Tl find out this business. Whoever 
is to blame shall rue it.” 


‘THE door opened. Corbino turned. A 
man was entering the room, his hat in 
his hand. He was booted and spurred. 
His look demanded attention. 

Corbino gave a little start. ‘‘ Perez 
you!” 

The newcomer opened his lips to speak. 
Corbino flung up a hand. 

“Wait!” 

He turned on the clerk. 

“You — out!” 

The clerk rose to his feet and crossed 
the apartment nimbly. Within two 
seconds the door closed behind him. 

“Well!” Corbino said. He put the 
question with the usual bullying inflec- 
tion in his voice. 

The newcomer put his hat on the table 
and stood for a moment eyeing Corbino 
as if feeling for a word of commencement. 
Corbino went on speaking. 

“What news? Curse you, Perez, a 
snail would have been back before this. 
What's happened?” 

“T should have been back before, but 
I was set upon. No man should travel 
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alone in western Granada. I got a beat- | 
ing, was left for dead, my horse stolen, | 
my money - 

“Oh, another time, another time,” 
interrupted Corbino, with brutal uncon- | 
cern. “What of the job I sent you on?” | 

“I got to Guipuscadilla. I saw the| 
man, the brigand —" 
“Roque? 

“Yes. He was, as he said, a man of his 
word. He had traveled fast and was at 
the place at the time agreed upon.” 

“Well, go on. Did he do as you had 
arranged?” 

“Yes. The girl came to the inn.” 

““You are sure?” 

“T waited in the 
observe events.” 

‘Ah. Well, she came. Did she come 
alone?” 

“No.” 

“The man ——?” 

“Came also.” 

Corbino laughed. 
tillo! So you dared!”’ 





neighborhood to 


“Well done, Esco- 
He was almost 


pleasant. ‘One word, Perez — they | 
trapped him, too?” 
“Yes.” 


Corbino rubbed his hands. 

“TI give thanks. I gave him his| 
chance, but since he dared venture 
behind my instructions let him make the | 
best of what I had in waiting for him. 
Wait — what name did he use?” 

“His cousin Cristobal’s.” 

Corbino nodded pleasantly. 
followed?” 

“Roque and his gang swooped on/| 
them; but the real Cristobal was there, 
too.” 

Corbino sat as if aghast. 
jaw dropped. 

“* Maledicto!” 

Perez eyed him in concern and pro- 
ceeded. | 

| 
"| 





“What 


His heavy 


“Roque took him, too.” 

Corbino sat in thought. 

“Well— yes. Yes. Ha! That 
should be well. er made me sweat.’ 
He was recovering. ‘‘Go on — the boat?’ | 

“Ricote brought i in his s ship as arranged. | 
But, Corbino 

Corbino got to his feet. He struck his 
hands together in exasperation. 

“Something's wrong — out with it!” 

“Roque,” went on Perez, “seems to | 
have had further business on hand on his 
own account. He made an attack on the | 
Convent of the Sacred Manger not far 
from Guipuscadilla —— 

“The mad fool!” Corbino was blazing. | 

“and carried off some nine or ten 
of the young ladies resident there.” 

“Dios!” Corbino’s face was black 
with his passion. “What other good 
news have you got for me?” he demanded 
savagely. 

“Roque slipped off with his prizes, got 
them aboard the ship, and should by now 
be safe at Algiers.” 

Corbino breathed deeply, his eyes 
still glaring over his flushed cheeks. 

**Oh, but the madman — the madman! 
I still tremble.”’ 

He sat in his chair again and threw his 
heavy body sideways, his hand to his 
cheek, his eyes staring down at the table. 
His visitor sat opposite him, leaning 
across to him and speaking in tones not 
loud but full of portent. 











““Now comes my news. Don Diego de 
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'la Llana roused the countryside next 

morning when he found his daughter was 
gone. He got in touch with men at the 
inn.” 

“Yes?” Corbino was grave still. He 
felt that worse was coming. 

“Now for the mischief. When Roque 
got aboard he gave the slip to nearly all 
his men. Don Diego pounced on them 
before all could get to the mountains. 
There was a fight, many were killed, 


but + 
“He hi as ti iken prisoners?’ 
“Yes. 
| Perez, having got the worst out, sat 


still. Corbino at the other side of the 
table was like a man turned to stone. 
After a little space he turned his gaze to 
Perez and nodded his command to 
| proceed. 

“Both men and women. 
| with him now.” 

“Where?” 

“‘Here — in this town,” said Perez. 

Corbino jumped trom his chair. He 
| was like a madman, except that he kept 
both his voice and his movements about 
the room down to a certain level of quiet- 
ness. The effort, however, threatened 
him with apoplexy. He sawed the air 
with both hands viciously. 

“Perdition!” He made a gigantic 
effort and got some control. “‘Here — 
| in Seville?” 
| Perez was on his feet. 


He has them 


“The man’s in a flame of fury. Cor- 
bino, what he had learnt I cannot say, 
but if he has got wind of you in this —”’ 

“Tchah!” Corbino whirled on him 
with his mouth open as if he would bite 
him. Again he went up and down the 
apartment. When he next spoke it was 
with a measure of self-command. He 
gave a little laugh. Evidently, after the 
first shock of news he was making some 
attempt at a rally. 

“Let me think.” 

Perez remained motionless and silent. 

“Perez,” said Corbino at length, “keep 
away from Don Vincente. Give him no 
chance of speech with you till to-morrow. 
See me to-night.” 

He turned with a scowl towards the 
door, which, opening without ceremony, 
disclosed the face of the clerk he had 
dismissed twenty minutes earlier. As 
Corbino lifted a threatening fist, ‘‘ Seftor,” 
| pleaded the man, in a hurried whisper, 
'“here comes His Excellency.” He 
looked apprehensively over his shoulder 

and withdrew, closing the door. 

Corbino took Perez by the shoulders. 

“This way,” he said, and urging his 
man across the room opened a small 
door which gave exit into a dark passage. 
| Through this he thrust him unceremon- 
iously, and immediately re-entering his 
office sat down at his desk and busied 
himself with the papers there. 

The door at the far end of the room 
was flung wide. Corbino looked up, a 
busy man interrupted at his task. A 
page was just closing the door again, 
'and Don Vincente was advancing. 

Don Vincente was a man of nearly 
| seventy, thin, bent, and bald, with pale 





| blue eves, a pink face and a querulous 


temper. He eyed Corbino with no pleased 
expression. 


“Good morning, my lord,” said 


| Corbino. 
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Don Vincente, reaching the large and 
comfortable chair always waiting for him 
at a little table towards the window, sat 
down slowly, and turned a sour look at 
him. 

“If you have found this morning a 
good one,”’ he said, “you have discovered 
more than I have.” 


CHAPTER 
Two GENTLEMEN OF SPAIN 


ORBINO’S black eyebrows went up 

in respectful concern. 

“Your lordship is disturbed?” 
with solicitude. 

“And my lordship has very good 
reason,”’ came the emphatic answer from 
the old gentleman, whose head was 
shaking up and down, as his years now- 
adays readily induced it to do in moments 
of agitation. “I have received a letter 
from His Majesty ——”’ 

“His Majesty is vexed?” 

“His Majesty is pleased to loose his 
spleen on me. Yesterday, when I saw 
him, he scarcely vouchsafed a word, and 
now he has written to express his feelings. 
It’s all this abominable war with Mo- 
rocco. Dragging on, he says, year after 
year, with a nest of pirates we can never 
smoke out.” 

“The Moors suffer more than we do,” 
returned Corbino. 

“How do we know?” 
gentleman sharply. He looked at 
Corbino hesitatingly, grew a little 
pinker in the face, and then said, “Cor- 
bino, it has come to this—I must 
dismiss you.” 

Corbino gave a little jerk of the head, 
and his face flushed. He bent his neck 
a little. 

“My lord,” he said quietly, with 
touch of pain in his voice, “‘dismiss your 
most faithful servant?”’ 

Don Vincente looked away awkwardly. 

“It must be,” he observed. “I will 
never consent to be addressed again as 
the king has addressed me.”’ 

“And will your lordship blame me?’ 

“T intend to blame some one,” said 
Don Vincente, “and whom— if not 
you? His Majesty tells me that I am re- 
sponsible for the present state of things. 
I appoint the commanders, terrifyingly 
large sums of money pass through my 
hands And I leave it all to you. 
I have taken your advice in everything. 
For six years you have been my adviser, 
and you bring me no success.” 

“My lord,” said the secretary in 
dignified remonstrance, “I cannot con- 
trol Providence.” 

Said Don Vincente, suddenly facing 
him with a fresh spurt of acrimony, “It’s 
a pleasure to find something you don’t 
control!” 

Corbino bit his lip as he made an 
expostulatory movement with his hands. 

“The king asks me,” continued his 
master, “if I am still led by the nose. 


he said 


said the old 


Maledicto! What a question! And he 
meant you. You, Corbino. You fill all 
offices, you make all dispositions, you 


tell me what to sign, and if ever I try to 
look into things I find a cloud of mystery. 
I tell you, I will make a change. I shall 
dismiss you.” 

He said it with more ill-temper than 
firmness. Corbino, well aware that here 
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was a matter that wanted 
handling, felt nevertheless a little re- 
assured. He could steer through this 
storm. 

“Sir,” he rejoined, “I repeat, the 
Moors must be more sick of things than 
we are.” 

“Then why,” Don Vincente asked him 
pathetically, ““why the devil don’t they 
say so?” 

“They seek to fool you, sir,” said 
Corbino firmly. 

““Well, someone’s fooling me, that’s 
certain,” grumbled the old gentleman, 
whose anger was filtering away into 
mere bad temper. ‘“‘Well? — ” he asked 
suddenly. A page had opened the door 
and was waiting for a word. 

“Excellency, Sefior Don Diego de la 
Llana begs to be allowed to wait on you,” 
said the lad. 

Corbino felt a spasm of fear. All 
through his unpleasant interview with 
Don Vincente he had been confident of 
righting matters after a little outburst. 
But he had been perturbed by the news 
of the presence in the town of Don Diego 
de la Llana. He changed color a little 
and was perhaps a trifle hurried in voice 
and gesture as he took it upon himself to 
deal with the interruption. 

“You will tell Don Diego de la ——”’ 

“Wait — wait,” interposed Don Vin- 
cente. 

It was the sheerest bad luck. Some 
flicker of ill-humor took its way with 
Don Vincente at that moment. A 
thousand times he had allowed his 
secretary to dispose as he chose of an 
application of this sort. Some erratic 
obstinacy, some lingering desire to be 
difficult — which was what all his out- 
bursts had hitherto ended in — had 
made Don Vincente break in. 





ORBINO had few illusions as to his 
powers. He was aware that his 
immense success in controlling Don 
Vincente had resulted not so much from 
any outstanding superiority of his own 
as from the old gentleman’s very real 
weakness of character. 

It is true that in emergencies he had 
displayed a reserve of cunning, of even 
real force, which had more than once | 
carried him through dangers perhaps as 
grave as that now threatening. But on 
this occasion he was hampered by a 
something new to him, something he 
tried in vain to disregard, the stirrings 
of conscience. 

He knew himself guilty of a crime | 
altogether outside the range of the 
indisputable infamies in which he did 
not scruple to deal when he considered 
due occasion arose. The monstrous 
nature of his action was only now being 
revealed to him. 

He was nervous — he made a mistake. 

He withdrew entirely that touch of 
arrogance that had hitherto served him 
unfailingly. 
pletely obsequious. 

“Excellency 
foundly — “I ventured to remind your 
servant of your orders.” 

Don Vincente, without being very 
clear as to why, suddenly found himself 
experiencing an_ inspiriting 
mastery. 








For years now he had been uncon-| 


careful E 
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he bowed pro- 
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hearing.” 
he Said Corbino to himself, ‘‘Maledicto! 


— This settles my business! 
He was right. Don Vincente sat bolt 


Literary upright. 


“Ha!” he said, “‘what’s this?” 


. 
Review “Sir,” said Corbino, earnestly, “I 
would not see him.”’ 





OF THE He was making blunder on blunder. 
New York Eve ning Post I + master a pes — a 
EDITED BY HENRY SEIDEL CANBY in his new-discovered sense of indepenc J 
The effort of The Literary Review is ence. a a 
given to the task of seeing that every new “That’s your advice? = 
book of importance is justly and expertly ‘ . A P deat Biecatiannen 
viewer, who can write interestingly as Don Vincente smiled maliciously. He 


well, a¢ authontatively.” Jie tue re || was appreciating the situation to the full. AR AKE BIG MONEY 


and thought that make the world of new “Then for once I'll take the liberty, 








books so delightful The service it per iaiiaa . : ” . ™ ~ » 
forms for its readers by directing eh ir Master Corbino ~” he looked keenly Every time Sid Smith makes a stroke of his pen, millions 
pure hases so that they buy only worthy and with meaning at the secretary, who of people laugh. hme ~ > ay ans monay for 7 man 
0ks rul yay s odest subscriptio . . +” 4. who creates it. Andy and Min earn big money for Sid 
ee Te py TS SE Heayeen could only bow again and bite his lip isheurte. eo 
" In addition to its editorials, essays, and “of turning my back on it.” He looked] . esteating and cartooning. are paying men like Briges. 
reviews The ite Review ougl “<e ° . mith ontain Ox an ‘ urling from 0 to 
M ay 7 Lambert _ B Sateen depa La cont, at the page. Show Don Diego de la $100,000 a ye ar. You may have ideas that are equally 
“The Reader’s Gui de,” renders a special Llana in now!”’ good. Let Federal training develop your talent and give 
service to its subscribers by answering “ne. z ” you the skill to put your ideas on paper. 
individual requests for reading lists, club Excellency — a word —— Get This Free Book 
papers, the needs of indivi luals, ete “Hold your tongue, was all Don wae today for a free copy of the book, “ A Road to Big 

rhe annual subscription price is $2.50 ees ee. . a : , " >. | ger Things.” Send 6 cents in stamps to cover postage. It 
An introductory cube ription may be ob Vincente vouchsafed him, and turned his tells of opportunities in the art world and explains the 
tained for $1.00. Se nd long the coupon back on him to confront with every toy Course of instruction under 60 of America’s lead 
nd see how many doors of enchantment ae a . tal c : ? le, ing illustrators and cartoonists. Mention your age. 

o Lihovero Review wil egen to you dignity the gentleman who had entered FEDERAL SCHOOLS, Inc. 

the room and was advancing to greet him. | 1121 Federal School Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 

The teras k iow, 2 resey ’ N.Y h 2 spe ° 
~ te ig TY e + ES R bed Don Vincente stood up from his chair, | ———$_$_$___._._...._.. 





r the period of one year for $2.50 holding himself wonderfully straight and 


5 enGeck, below method of payment) — || stiff, and looking with -coldness on the § 
newcomer. " 
Nan ° 
























- Don Diego de la Llana advanced | > 
Address slowly, equally straight and stiff, equally FREE Tria ryt: 
(If 4 sire a five months’ subscription old 10 Da nderwood, Remington, Oli- 
md $1.00) . : rs baicok ‘ad Bury, mes — a 
cn > e to al 
BOOTH TARKINGFON’S WORKS: Both gentlemen were models of deport- | gateee for 10 years years. Send no money — 
; N’S : ig Free Ca’ shows how to save mone: 
Add $1 to the annual subscription price of ment. on type writers. Easy terms. Write today. 
e956 een , $3.5 I ll ‘ re . PEWRITER CHANG: 
| Ae tn ¥ Pte 1 ws — Don Diego bowed. ean et = 
cial three-volume set of Booth Tarking Don Vincente bowed. He also spoke eaaes = 
ton’s w ~~ a including Monsieur Beau ee | 
caire, The Two Van Revels, . the Arena, first. ; . OOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED! 
The Beautif al Lady d His Own | “Well, Sefior de la Llana?” he All subjects—Fiction, Travel, Ete .-- 
People Met N22 Immediate Reading & Report 


| enquired dryly. DORRANCE & CO., Publishers, 308 Wainut Street, Phita. 
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“T trust your Excellency is_ well,” 
answered his visitor. 

“T don’t think you do,” said Don 
Vincente, testily. ‘‘ You are a professed 
enemy of mine.” 

“IT do not admit it, but in that case I 
should say, better a professed enemy than 
a false friend or an unworthy councillor.’ 
Don Diego flashed a look at Corbino. 

“TI want neither,” replied Don Vin 
cente. 

Don Diego spoke with some emotion. 
“T shall not cease to protest against your 
action in dismissing me from my post. 
The emoluments mattered nothing. I am 
a wealthy man. But the aspersion on my 
capacity is as bitter to me to-day as a 
year ago.” 

“Well, well, I cannot listen to this,” 
said Don Vincente, uneasily. ‘What are 
you asking now?” 

“Don Vincente,” said Don Diego 
earnestly, “it was never your intention, 


I swear, that I should be wounded in the | 


person of an innocent woman, a relative 
most dear ae 

“What are you speaking of?” 

““My daughter, sefior, my only child, 
a girl innocent and beautiful, and now 
of marriageable age, has been abducted 
from my house at Guipuscadilla. Seiior 
Don Vincente, I have enemies ——”’ 

“Tut — tut tut — and your 
daughter no doubt has lovers,” Don 
Vincente replied. 

“But hear the details. It might 
appear that she was beguiled from her 
home, but behind that lay a damnable 
chicane * 

“Who was the man _ concerned?” 
asked Don Vincente. 

“Don Cristobal de Zaurigi,”’ promptly 
came the answer. Don Vincente ad- 
dressed Corbino. 

“Was that the gentleman I signed an 








incarceration order for, a few months | 


back?” 
“Just so, 
answer. 
“ Setior de ia Llana, Don Cristobal de 
Zaurigi is in prison.” 


Excellency,’ came the 


ORBINO, looking at his ease, but 


with a beating heart, said with an| 


assumption of coolness, “Excellency, 


you will remember, a week ago he! 


escaped.” 


| 
“Escaped — and I remember?” Don 


Vincente stared. ‘‘ How should I remem- 
ber what I have not been told?” 

“Excellency,’”’ Corbino assured him, 
“it is in my head that you were informed 
at the time. It may be that in the recent 
rush of business ——”’ 

“The recent rush of business — yes. 
That’s always the cry.”’ He looked very 
vicious. Don Diego went on with his 
story. 

“You say he escaped a week ago. But 
there can be no doubt that he was meet- 
ing my daughter by stealth three weeks 
ago.” 

“But — but — he was in prison up to 
a week ago, you say?” demanded Don 
Vincente of Corbino. The secretary 
bowed assent. 

“T don’t understand.” 

Don Vincente sat down in puzzlement. 
He courteously waved a hand to another 
chair. Don Diego bowed but continued 

(Continued on page 123) 
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7 YEARS OF AGE . 


W. L. —— $7.00 tely | bps dl 
$8.00 shoesare absolutely .50 shoes for boys, best 
the best shoe values for | SHOES AND SAVE in quality,bestin style,best 
the money in this country. | MONEY. all around shoes for boys. 
All W. L. Douglas shoes are made of the It is worth dollars for you to remember 
best and finest leathers, by skilled shoe- that when you buy shoes at our stores 
makers, all working to make the best shoes’ YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 

for the pricethat money can buy. Thequality No matter where you live, shoe dealers can 
| is unsurpassed. The smart styles are the supply you with W. L. Douglas shoes. They 
| leaders in the fashion centers of America.| cost no more in San Francisco than they do 
Only by examining them can youappreciate|i, New York. Insist upon having W. L. 
their wonderful value. Shoes of equal quality Douglas cheeses with the name end este 
cannot be bought elsewhere at anywhere price stamped on the sole. Do not take a 
BOns Cur Pesees. lsubstitute and pay extra profits. Order 
\direct from the factory and save money. 


Write for Catalog Today 
Pres. W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
150 Spark St., Brockton,Mass. 














W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all of our 
110 storesat factory cost. Wedo not make one 
cent of profit until the shoes are sold to you. 
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Edeson Radio Phones 


Adustable Diaphragm Clearance 









We guarantee satisfaction, of your money 
refunded. The adjustment feature places our ‘our KES. 
phones on a par with the world’s greacest makes Fone choice of 1S ANDARR. “ 
; e 
Our sales plan eliminates dealer's profits and Me Solted fo ARMING 2: 


TH, Self-starting REMINGTON, etc, 

fit by the Famous ** Young Process.’’ 

good as new, Lowest cash prices. 

: : Time payments or rentals with apecial Dur. 

PO Kae cate chase privilege. Largest stock in Us 8. 
ae Write for special prices and terms. 

i es YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. 427,CHICAGO 
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losses from bad accounts, hence the low price 
Better phones cannot be made. Immediate 
deliveries. Double 3000 Ohm sets, $3.98; 1500 
Ohm single set, $2.50. Circular free 














| Edeson Phone Co. 6 Beach St.Dept 840Bos 
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A condensed set of health rules—many of 
which may be easily followed right in your own 
heme, or while traveling. You will find in this 
little book a wealth of information about food 
elements and their relation to physical welfare 
Cortrol Your Weight Without 
Drugs or Tiresome Exercises 

Effective weight control diets, acid 
and bland diets, lexative and blood- 
building diets, and diets used in the 
correction of various chronic mal- 
adics. 

The book is for FREE circulation Not 
a mail order advertisement. Name and 
address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 














Reproductions of fam- 
ous master pieces— More 
than 2200 subjects 
listed, and 1600 illus- 
trated, in the Perry 
Pictures Catalog we 
send on receipt of 15 
cents in stamps For 
twenty-five years The | 
Perry Pictures have 
been recognized for ar- 
tistic meritand they are \ 
known in every civilized 
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Sheet Music 15c 


Ask for Century Edition 


TE music you want for your piano should cost you only 15¢ a copy. 
Tell your dealer you want Century Edition. You can't buy better 
sheet music than Century—it's beautifully printed on the best of paper— 
and each selection is certified to be correct as the master wrote it. 

The Century Catalog embraces the world’s finest music—composi- 
tions like “Hungarian Rhapsody”, Moonlight Sonata”, Salut A Pesth”, 
“Poet and Peasant”, “Rondo Capricioso”, “Sack Waltz", Serenade”. 
“Falling Leaves”, and 2100 others. Patronize the Century dealer. He has 
yourinterest at heart. Century's lowprice isonly possible becauseofhis 
small profit. If your dealer can't supply you, we will, oe 

Complete catalog of over 2100 classical and popu- 4 
lar standard compositions free on request. £ 
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Ask your dealer to show you Martin’s “‘ Rudiments for the 
Piano” , Jahn’s ** Rudiments for the Violin” ,and Martin’s 
“Seales and Chords”. Used by all modern teachers. 


Publishing Co. 
SHEET MUSIC 
SS, 


Mu IT 
237 W. 40th St., N.Y. , 
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What $10 Can Do 





Ten dollars spent is just that much 
money gone forever. I end tla rs saved 
is that much to the good. Ten dollars saved 
and invested at 8°, each week or each 
month will start you on the road to success 
The problem is, how to save and invest regularly 

for without some outside help your money will 
almost certainly “get away’ from you 

Invest your savings on the partial payment plan 
in Miller First Mortgage Bonds, which pay 8° 

Interest at this high rate, if you use it to help pay 
for your bonds, will accumulate very fast We 
have figured that in sixteen years, on this plan, 
you would accumulate just twice as much as you 
actually saved out of your salary. Write today 
for a story, “‘Mr. Bunner’s Budget,”’ which will 
show you how one man worked this plan 


8°, Bonds of $100, $500, $1,000 
8°), First Mortgages from $1,000 up 


Partial payment accounts invited 


G.L.Miller 


BOND & MORTGAGE 


Company 
Florida's Oldest First Mortgage Bond House 
406 Miller Bldg. Miami, Florida 


G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Company. 
406 Miller Building, Miami, Fla. 


Please send me the story entitled, ‘Mr. 
Budget,”’ and detailed description of your latest 8° 
bond offering 


Name 
Address 


City and State 
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Harvard 
Economic Service 


will enable you to make allowance 
in your own organization for future 
business conditions with a maxi 
mum degree of safety. 


This Service is the product of years 
of research in the field of economic 
statistics, and includes a new and 
scientific system of business fore 
casting of proven dependability 
since the close of the war. 


Subscribers were warned of the 
severe depression of 1920 fully six 


months before it occurred, They 
are now receiving forecasts of 
events for the coming months. 


Price $100.00 a year. 
Write for Folder and Latest 
Weekly Letters 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Committee on Economic Research 
135 Wadsworth House, 
Cambridge, Mass. 























INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
There are many desirable securities on the 
market today that can still be purchased 
at comparatively low prices. 

Before making your purchases do not fail 
to consult the Financial Department of 
McClure’s. Address 

Financial Department 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 
£0 Lafayette Street 


Bunner's 


New York, N. Y. , 














Public Utility Investments 


By Paul Tomlinson 


ONDS and stocks of companies 
which produce something essential to 
the welfare of the country, which supply 
the needs of the people and for which 
there is a constant and enduring demand 
are the kind of securities it is wise to 
buy. Concerns which cater to a whim or 
passing fancy may be extremely pros- 
perous for a time but their prosperity 
cannot be permanent; due to unusual 
conditions, demands may be created 
which will create temporary prosperity 
for the companies which satisfy these 
demands. But there are certain things 
of which there is always need and, so 
far as can be foreseen, always will be. 
The demand for power will probably 
increase rather than diminish. Artificial 
light is being employed more generally 
each year. The telephone, a toy at 
the time of its invention, is now a vital 
essential. Electric railway transporta- 
tion is also in increasing demand. Cor- 
porations which furnish light, heat, 
power, telephone service and _ street 
railway transportation are furnishing 
things which are essential to the in- 
dustrial and social life of the nation, and 
their use is spreading. In practically 
every organized community in this 
whole vast country there is a company 
which supplies them. These corpora- 
tions are called by the general title, 
“Public Utilities,” and they are recog- 
nized as essential industries; being es- 
sential industries we believe their bonds 
and stocks offer attractive inducements 
to investors. 

It has not been many years since men 
politically ambitious made capital out 
of attacks on the railways and public 
utilities. Legislation directed against 
these corporations always won hearty 
applause from a large percentage of 
unthinking people who did not realize 
that their own welfare was closely bound 
up in the fortunes of these very enter- 
prises they were attacking. People of 
this sort still exist and an application for 
higher rates by a public utility is always 
liable to bring forth a storm of protest. 
In general, however, the public is be- 
ginning to understand how vital the pub- 
lic utilities are to the communities they 
serve, and their needs are receiving 
more sympathetic attention. 
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If a trolley company asks permission 
from the public utilities commission — or 
whatever the board that supervises these 
companies in the state in question is 
called — to increase fares, the trolley 
company should not be condemned ofi- 
hand as a profiteer. An increase of 
one, two or three cents may mean the 
difference between successful operation 
and failure to them. ‘To the individual 
it can mean only a few dollars a year at 
most. And the real point for the in- 
dividual to consider is whether he could 
obtain this same transportation as cheap- 
ly if the trolley company should cease 
to operate. Is it to his interests to pay 
. fare which will enable the company 
to furnish him good service, or would 
he be better off if the company did not 
exist and he had to furnish his own 
transportation? The answer, of course, 
is obvious. 


Limit To SELF-SUFFICIENCY 

The same arguments apply to the sup- 
plying of electric light, gas, heat and 
power. We take these things almost 
for granted in our present-day civiliza 
tion. Would it be possible for so many 
of us to enjoy these conveniences if we 
had to supply them individually, and 
could we possibly do it so cheaply? And 
when we are inclined to complain about 
the service we should remember that it 
is more to the company’s advantage to 
furnish good service than it is to ours. 
If the electric lights all over town go 
out, the meters in all the cellars im- 
mediately cease to register and no rev- 
enue is coming into the company’s 
treasury during the period of the trouble. 
If a trolley car breaks down or the wires 
are out of order, consider all the fares 
the company loses. It is to the best 
interests of all business to render good 
service to its customers, and after all 
it is rather infrequent that public utility 
service is poor. Perhaps we notice it 
all the more because it happens so seldom. 

Public utility securities do not differ 
from other investments in that they are 
dependent for their value upon the worth 
of the company’s property and upon 
earnings. Rates are now regulated by 
state and national commissions and 
public and governmental sentiment is 
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rapidly crystallizing in favor of rates fore him which range in yield from 5] law 
sufficiently large to enable the public per cent. to 6.10 per cent. and all of 
utilities to earn enough on their invest- them are rated high grade. ' j 
ments to make their securities attrac- Many public utility bonds not listed XZ 
tive to investors, and keep their proper- on the Exchange are still actively traded 
ties in first class condition. Unless the in, and the volume of business in this | 
=e utilities can meet these two requirements class of bonds is growing constantly. S . li 
) they cannot function properly and the Investors everywhere are becoming more pecia ists 
/) communities they serve are bound to alive to their attractive possibilities, ; ; F 
/ suffer. their worth as investments is being more In investing, as in other 
' _ - — a —_ . pe : a and more — recognized, and they important decisions, it is 
de oad unless he is properly fed and cared are meeting with increasing favor. 
for. No one expects a motor car to run One of the strong points in favor of good arg gnete to —_ 
a without gasoline, and everyone would public utility investments is the fact the advice and service of 
be astonished if a fire should burn with- that most communities in the United experienced specialists. 
out fuel. There have been times, how- States are growing in population. The 
ever, when people seemed to think a use of the products sold by the public For many years we have 
public utility corporation could maintain utilities also is spreading; more and specialized in high grade 
its plant and render efficient service, no more houses are being lighted by electric- 
matter what its revenues. Happily ity and electrical appliances of all kinds PUBLIC UTILITY se- 
a times seem “a have passed, gone are mounting in favor; gas and electricity curities—bonds and notes 
orever, it is to be hoped. are being used more and more for cook- so 2a 
A few years ago public utility com- ing purposes; industrial and manufac- of prosperous electric light 
panies faced extraordinary difficulties turing concerns are buying more and more and power companies. 
in the matter of costs. Wages and ex- of their power from the utilities which 
penses had gone up tremendously with- supply it; no one can dispute the fact | A copy of our “‘BOND 
ion : ° ° ° “ : 4 ° ” sar 
ran out a compensating increase in revenues that the telephone and telegraph are in TOPICS,” containing 
ne and many of these corporations were increasing demand; and as populations items of especial inter- 
s. earning deficits every year. To-day increase there are growing numbers of | est toinvestors in Pub- 
= it is recognized that most of them are people to ride on the trolley cars. lic Utility securities, 
fi on a sound basis, and the securities of a —_ In my opinion the outlook for the pub- will be sent free on 
of sound corporation engaged in an essential lic utilities is bright and the opportun- | request for Pamphlet 
he industry, selling something which is ities afforded by the securities .offered | CL200 
a vital to the continuing welfare of the by these companies well worth looking | : 
“er community, should be most attractive. into. Like all securities some are better | 
at Seidel Winaien: Rediainiieals than others, and as the number of pub- | HB; k 8 
= " ong od 0 , - . : - pons, Haag: ne increases a A i“Kxmore [a 
ublic utility bonds, further, are as a of securities widens in proportion, an 
“a class secured by extremely valuable their yield also covers a wide range. lil BROADWAY, N.Y. 
se property. The property is in most in- Discrimination 1s Just as necessary 1 
oy stances located in the city, and city prop- this type of investment as it is in all | - a — 
ital erty is valuable; the rights and franchises others, and the investor is not wise who | / 
ld owned are also worth a great deal, and tries to get too much for his money. The South’s 
ot the Tolling stock, plants and other pos- The general rule that the higher the yield | : 
sessions all assure the purchaser ample the greater the risk applies here with | Answer 
- security for the principal of his invest- the same force as it does in other fields | 
; ment. of investment. And in general, too, a|]| The South answers in positive terms 
There are many public utility bonds public utility bond is safer than a stock,|| the question about its progress. The 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange. for a bond is secured by definite, tangible || reply deals with plain facts without 
p Securities so listed are assured of a ready property, while a stock is largely depend- ponte poh apology. a lo mention 
id market and are also readily accepted as ent for its worth upon the earnings of pr gp saee evens pri carnge em 
at collateral in case a loan is necessary. the company, and earnings are almost rere I ee n ; 
. The writer has a list of such bonds be- sure to vary. ; 1900 $1,564,186,000 
, Year 1910 $3,158,388,000 
ly 1920 $9,808,114,000 
as — mics — i ee A sturdy, permanent growth of cities is measured 
id in this increase of manufacturing. Caldwell First 
’ Al . Mortgage Bonds, issued against new office build- 
“ McClure’s Financial Booklet ic teenies houses and hotels, have behind 
, them adequate security and income and are sup- 
It Tenth Edition ported by Southern industrial strength. 
( “eye se , , = 
“ This Financial Booklet is intended for McClure readers who wish general information about financial, in- Seals Jor Saekt, “The Seats Anmeet 
¥ surance and investment subjects. Many readers have written that it is invaluable to them. Requests hes Yield: 7% 
“4 for this booklet during the past year have assumed such proportions that the Financial Department is Maturities: 2 years and upward 
j obliged to charge a nominal sum of 35 cents a copy to partially cover the cost of printing and mailing. Denominations: $100, $500, $1000 
= This book will enable you to avoid many of the pitfalls that a new investor is apt to encounter. 
. , 
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A More 
Substantial Income 
‘from 
Public Utilities 


can be obtained than from 
other securities of equal safety 
and recognized standing. 


Our close connections for many 
years with some of the largest 
public utility corporations en- 
able us to select and recom- 
mend public utility bonds, notes 
and preferred stocks, which 
meet the most exacting re- 
quirements. | | 


For definite suggestions 
write for Circular No. XC 


A.B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 
62 Cedar Street, New York 
| 105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


Philadelphia Boston 
Pittsburgh 


Cleveland 
Detroit 


Chicago 


Buffalo Minneapolis 
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An 8% Investment 
is Increasingly Attractive 
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NVESTMENT RETURNS have de- 
creased steadily since the post- 
war period of money scarcity, and 
at present a well- protected invest- 
ment paying 8% is exceptionally 
attractive. 
We recommend 


| 8 % Cumulative Preferred Shares 
Standard Gas & Electric Co. 

I Par Value $50 Non-callable 
| Listed on Chicago Stock Exchange 

I Quarterly Dividend Payable on 15th of 
|| March, June, September and December. 


| 

|| You can purchase this security by mail, | 
| safely and conveniently, either for cash or 
mm the Ten-Payment Plan. 


Ask for circular M101 and “‘ Foundation 


Investments”’ 


H. M. Byllesby and Ca 


208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
111 Broadway 14 State St. 












































FOREIGN GOVERNMENT _! 
and MUNICIPAL BONDS 


|offering of 





Questions and Answers to Financial Inquiries 





Q. I should be very grateful if you 
would suggest a list of public utility 
bonds which you consider high grade 
investments. I do not want short 
term bonds and I should like to know 
the yield on the bonds you suggest. 

The subjoined list seems to us to 
meet your requirements: 


IssuES Mature Yield 
Approximate 
N. Y. Telephone, 1st 
ee 5.00 
Am. e and Tel., 
coll. 1946 5.08 
Detroit "Edison, coll. 
5’s vtas~un Ce 9.44 
Brooklyt n Un. Gas, 
Ist con. 5’s 1945 5.36 
Mont. Power, Ist 
and ref. 5’s . 1943 5.22 
Cal. Gas and Elec., 
unf. 5’s situs ae 5.27 
Pac. Tel. and Tel., 
a cos soee 5.25 
N. Y. Edison, Ist 
and ref. 614’s.... 1941 5.67 
Utah P. & L., Ist 
1944 6.10 
DuquesneL ight, coll. 
ee 1949 5.75 
Pacific Gas and E., 
gen. 5’s.......... 1942 3.40 


Q. A friend has advised the purchase 
of Piggly Wiggly Manhattan 8% pre- 
ferred certificates. Do you consider 
this stock a good investment? 

A. We consider this stock a specula- 
|tion at present rather than an invest- 
ment. 


(). Please give me information about 
|the Revere Motor Car Corporation. 
Where can I sell stock that I own of 
| this company? 

A. This concern, located at Logans- 
port, Indiana, made its first offering of 
stock in January, 1920. Five hundred 
thousand shares were offered, the par 
value of each share being ten dollars. 

In February, 1921, the company went 
into the hands of a receiver. In July, 
1921, it was succeeded by the Revere 
Corporation. We cannot find a market 
for the stock, but you might try the 
firm of Weeden, Smith and Argrove, 
Providence, R. I., through whom the 
500,000 shares mentioned 
above was made. 


Q. I own some shares of Success Min- 
ing Company stock. About a year ago 
I received notice of an assessment of 
one cent a share which I did not pay. 
How does this fact affect my holdings? 





Weekly price lists will be sent on request 
to those interested. 

Check the one you want: 
Foreign Currencies Bonds. oO 
Scandinavian Securities. a | 
Foreign Investment Securities | 

(In Dollars) | 
Norwegian Securities. 
Address Dept. MC 


HUTH & Co. | 


30 Pine Street New York 
| Telephone John 4320 











A. Stockholders who did not elect to 
pay the assessment to which you refer 
were closed out, and the stock certificates 
they hold are worthless. 


Q. Please give me full information 
about the Northern Pacific Railway 
Company Refunding and Improvement 
oe Bonds, Series “‘B,”’ 6° 

These bonds mature July 1, 2047, 
“an interest is payable semi-annually, 
January and July 1. They are redeem 
able on and after July 1, 1936, on any 
interest date at 110 and accrued inter 
est. They are secured by a direct 
mortgage or collateral lien on 6,700 
miles, on 1,011 miles of which it is a 
first mortgage. The mortgage also co, 
ers valuable terminal properties and 
practically all of the company’s equip- 
ment, only a small part being covered by 
equipment obligations. The company’s 
outstanding mortgage indebtedness (ex- 
clusive of the Refunding and Improve- 
ment Mortgage bonds issued in connec- 
tion with the acquisition and ownership 
of approximately one-half of the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Railroad Com- 
pany’s stock) is about $29,700 per mile. 
No more of the underlying mortgage 
bonds may hereafter be issued. Since 
1901 the Northern Pacific has invested 
in road, equipment, and other capital 
assets, more than $432,000,000. Of 
this amount, $142,000,000 was from 
funded debt issues, $93,000,000 from 
stock issued at par, and $197,000,000 
from earnings. The corporate income 
of the company available for payment 
of fixed charges during the 10'% years 
ended December 31, 1921, averaged over 
21% times the amount required. These 
bonds are a legal investment for savings 
banks in New York, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and other states, and are 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
At present prices their yield is about 5% 
per cent. 


Q. What is the dividend rate on Il- 
linois Central R.R. stock and its yield 
at present price? 

A. This stock pays $6 a share a year in 
dividends, and at current market prices 
yields 5.25. 


Q. What do you think of building and 
loan shares as an investment for a per- 
son of small means? 

A. We think very well of this method 
of saving money. It obliges the sub- 
scriber to save regularly and this is a 
good thing for most of us. Much de- 
pends upon the particular building and 
loan company you have in mind, how- 
ever, as to the attractiveness of the in- 
vestment. There are thousands of them 
throughout the country; most of them 
operate locally and conditions are differ- 
ent in every instance. Provided the 
management is honest and conservative 
and local conditions favorable for this 
kind of business, building and loan 
shares seems to us to offer many attrac- 
tions. 





All inquiries addressed to this department will receive prompt and careful 


attention. Correspondence 
answered in full by mail. 


interest will be published each month in these columns. 


is treated as personal and confidential and its 
Interesting questions relating to subjects of general 


Financial 


Address, 


| Editor McCuure’s Magazine, 80 Lafayette St., New York City. 
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Don Cristobal de Zaurigi 
(Continued from page 119) 


to stand. He found some relief to his 
agitation in pacing the room as he spoke. 

“IT do not understand either. I can 
tell you with certainty that by arrange- 
ment with a band of brigands — = 

“Band of brigands!” 

“— Don Cristobal de Zaurigi ab- 
ducted my daughter. He afterwards 
raided the convent of the Sacred 
Manger Pe 

“The what?” Don Vincente bounced 
out of his chair. ‘Go on,”’ he commanded 
in an agitated voice. 

“* — carried off the fairest of the young 
ladies there ——” 

“ Diablo! 
residence there!” ejaculated Don Vin- 
cente and collapsed into his chair again. 

“* — hurried them all onto an Algerian 
pirate barque — 

Don Vincente gave a hideous groan. 

*“* — and sailed with them to Algiers.”’ 

“What for?” 

“To sell them all in the slave-market 
there.” 

“But — but — will you tell me,” 
interrupted Don Vincente in a voice of 
anguish, “‘that a Spanish gentleman — 
but — I tell you he was in the tower of 
Santa Ildefonso a week ago.” 

“We roused the neighborhood,” per- 
sisted Don Diego, “and captured a 
number of the gang who had been 
deserted by their leaders.” 

“‘Where are they?” demanded Don 
Vincente. 

“Without, under guard.” 

Don Vincente looked at Corbino. 
“Have them brought in.” 

Corbino went down the room with a 
brisk step. His heart was like lead. 

At the door he turned. 

“May I venture,” he put in, “that in 
a matter of police is 

“Matter of police!” snapped his 
master, “it’s a matter of my grand- 
daughter. Hurry!” 

Corbino vanished through the door. 

Don Vincente sat in a fume. Don 
Diego said nothing. In a few minutes the 
door opened. An unhappy rabble of 
dirty and desperate men, heavily 
chained, entered, in charge of a number 
of armed attendants. After them came 
Juanita, chained also. She looked 
round undaunted, insolent defiance in 
her walk, her glance. 

“Are these the wretches?’’ demanded 
Don Vincente. Noone spoke. “Well, has 
anyone of you anything to say?” 

One of the brigands came forward as 
far as the chain round his neck would 
allow, and dropped to his knees. 

“Excellency, if my life may be 
spared os 

“No promises, 
harshly. 

Evidently the brigand decided on the 
spot to offer what wares he brought 
without further bargain. He pitched 
them all at Don Vincente’s feet. They 
made a pretty tangle. 

“‘ Sevior, it was a matter of money. A 














” 


said Don Vincente, 


My granddaughter was in| 





man came from here to see the chief — 
not Don Cristobal — but we went to the | 
inn and there was Don Cristobal and 
we took him and the women, and the 
other Don Cristobal and he and the 








Home of the Roycrofters, which is in East Aurore, 


rie County, New York 


##lemorial 
to 


hs Elbert Hubbard 
\ \ ba 
Vu * WM 


Following Hubbard’s tragic death on the Lusitania in 1915, announcement was 
made from East Aurora that the Philistine Magazine would be discontinued. Hubbard 
had gone on a long journey and might need his “‘Philistine.’”’ Besides, who was to take 
up his pen? It was also a beautiful tribute to the father from the son. 


The same spirit of devotion has prompted the Roycrofters to issue their memorial 
edition of Little Journeys to the Homes of the Great. In no other way could they so 
fittingly perpetuate the memory of the founder of their institution as to liberate the 
influence that was such an important factor in moulding the career of his genius. 


Little Journeys to the Homes of the Great 


FOURTEEN YEARS were consumed in the writing of the work that ranks to-day as 
Elbert Hubbard’s masterpiece. In 1894 the series of Little Journeys to the Homes of the 
Great was begun, and once a month for fourteen years, without a break, he made one of 
these little pilgrimages in person or in spirit to the homes and haunts of the great. He 
produced these miniature biographies for his personal pleasure and benefit, and now they 
are to be passed on by the Roycrofters for the inspiration of the world. 


These little gems have been accepted as classics and will live. In all there are one 
hundred and eighty-two “Little Journeys” that take us to the homes of the men and 
women who transformed the thought of their time, changed the course of empire, and 
marked the destiny of civilization. Through him, the ideas, the deeds, the achievements 
of these immortals have been given to the living present and will be sent echoing down 
the centuries. 

As a writer Elbert Hubbard stands in the front rank of the Immortals. One of the 
ablest writers in America, Ed Howe, called him ‘‘the brightest man in the writing game.” 


Few business men have left institutions that reflect as much credit upon their founder, 
and yet the Roycroft Shops were launched primarily to demonstrate his philosophy that 
“Art is merely the expression of a man’s joy in his work.” 

No public speaker who gave the platform his whole time appeared before as many 
audiences in the course of a year as this business man and writer. 


Where did Elbert Hubbard find the inspiration for carrying on his great work? It is no 
secret at East Aurora. It was derived from his own little pilgrimages to the haunts of the 
Great. 

The Memorial Edition of Little Journeys to the Homes of the Great is complete in 
14 volumes, printed on specially made deckle-edge paper containing the Roycroft water- 
mark, semi-flexible binding, each volume handsomely embossed and modeled in colors. 


Mail Coupon For Very Special Quotation and Free “Little Journey” Booklet 


A limited number of the Memorial sets will be distributed at a very special price, so 
low in fact, that we cannot publish the price broadcast. To do so might possibly interfere 
with the future sale of the edition. Therefore we will name this introductory price only 
by letter direct to those sending in the following coupon. 


THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora,N.Y. 


Please send me the “Little Journey” Booklet Free, 
also Full Particulars of the Memorial Edition and 
your easy payment plan. 
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The Cabin in the Woods away from the 
throng where many of the * Little 
Journeys” were written. NN 6 6 deg eaten senmnn een (tieninnes 
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chief were good friends but the other one | 
was not and he went to the convent and | 
so did the chief and so did we and the} 
other one was there and we got some of 
the girls but the nuns were no good so 
they stopped behind and they went 
|aboard ship and we stopped behind, 
too —” 
“Stop him!” said Don Vincente, and 

i knee in the back cut the lucid story | 
short. 

“Listen to me,” said Don Vincente. 
“Who brought the lady to the inn?” 

“Don Cristobal de Zaurigi.” 








’ ° .) 
Don’t Be Gray | “And who got into the convent?” 
A clear, colorless liquid, clean as water, | “Don Cristobal de Zaurigi bd 
will restore your graying hairin from four in ¢ a. ‘ —T 
to eight days. You apply it yourself, with Who took the ladies aboard ship? 
a comb, no muss or bother, nothing to “Don Cristobal de Z aurigi. 
wash or rub off—no interference with - a Zi 
shampooing. Results sure and certain— Corbino,” said Don Vincente. 
no streaking or discoloration, restored ” My lord?” 
hair perfectly natural in all lights. 


“Don Cristobal de Zaurigi— let me 


see — was not his incarceration order | 


Trial Bottle Free 


Mail coupon for free trial bottle, and test as di- 


Tested G2 @ ciaghe Tock. Shen waee you bnew requested by you?” 

positively that your gray hair can be restored ve . eS 99 

easily, safely, surely, get a full size bottle from “At the request of Dotia del —— 

your druggist or direct from me, . ” - ° 
“Enough!” Don Vincente stopped his 





. | 
secretary hastily. “It seems to me that | 
here is a mystery.” 


Mary T. Goldman's Hair Color Restorer 








§ Mary T.G 1696 Geld Bidg., St. Paul, Mina. 4 pre 2 = : 
§ _ Please send me your FREE trial bottleof Mary § his was very profound. Corbino | 
g T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer. The natural i as his n “sas oe 
5 color of my hair is § | bowed his recognition of the magnificent 
§ jet black.... black or dark brown.... medium g brain effort. 

bre .-«« Very light brown, drab or auburn.... nT ’ . re 
: speaie a nie , : “To you,” continued Don Vincente, 
8 Name ...... ella aati s | “I depute the business of clearing it up.” 
: ‘an . Corbino bowed again to conceal his 

ress... - ty e 

& Please print your name and address plainly ‘8 satisfaction. Investigate his own crime! 
& 





| 

Seeeeesseneesssesessaast Don Diego made a hasty intervention. | 
“Excellency, pray select some — 
person. 

“Why?” 

‘Because this man is my enemy.” 

“But in this matter ——”’ began Don | 
Vincente bridling. 

‘In this matter as in all matters I may | 
reckon on his hate,” said Don Diego| 
emphatically. 

Corbino, drawing himself up, his face 
flushed, subduing with an evident effort 
the words of honest indignation that 
crowded to his lips, looked his protest at 
Don Vincente. 

“Now — now — now ’ said that 
gentleman. ‘I cannot have this sort of 
thing. I wish,” he went on plaintively, 
“‘T wish this unfortunate business could 
be cleared up by the one man who can do 
it best. If 1 remember rightly this Don 
Cristobal de Zaurigi was a gentleman 
who had a habit of turning up at all 























than Loftis Asks 
We import Diamondsdi- 
rect from Europeanmare, 
kets and sell direct to (ys 
you at a great saving. 

Our Diamonds are blue 
white, perfect cut, radiat- 

ing the gorgeous¢ olorsfound 
only in Diamonds of high 
grade. Mountingsare Solid 
Gold or Platinum, latest Z 
styles and designs. Weg 
invite comparisons. 


SEND FOR ; 
FREE CATALOG 


@ Over 2,000 bargains for gifts. Qos 
Sent preps iid for your Free Ex- YS 
amination. Note the Extra Spe- 











cialshereshown. Furnished at prices 9 Fi} | sorts of unexpected moments, opportune 
sven WERT Y BONDS ACCEPTED: ht and inopportune. The age of miracles is 
Do Your Christmas Shopping now over, I suppose, so that it would be 
ORDER BY NO. Ot ee nureen Gold ‘amend ee madness to expect the sudden reappear- 
tin White Gord $150. 5 md TE $100. 2- 
low Gold é- Ring: P ance of —— 
Green or Yellow Gold, $10, iwaren. 17- Jewell eld (Med _— - ee 
fitioret ‘ee, Ticlere 60, 12-waret WATCM, White Gold. | ‘Don Cristobal de Zaurigi,” announced 
0 le TIS ' the page at the door, holding it open 
NATIONAL JEWELERS ay , “-” 
Dept. F-862 And Don Cristobal de Zaurigi walked 
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ee a>. § - \- o£ CHAPTER 37 

; , pw er, THe Mopesty oF GREATNESS 
« ae warren ON CRISTOBAL DE ZAURIGI, as 
ANSWER THE CALL OF THE DANCE-SONG CRATE last described, cut a striking figure. 


; : Having observed himself secretly, dur- 
Learn of the public’s demand for songs |; nian ay ' ale cmon 

suitable for dancing and the fine oppor- ing the two days it had taken to reach 
tunities offered new writers as a result of | Seville on the Moorish barque, with the 
greatly changed conditions which are de- . » nti > cancidere » enh. 
Scribed fully and obtainable only in our | Minute attention he considered the sub 
booklet, _“Song-writer’s Manual and | ject’ deserved, he had arrived at the con- 
Guide,” SENT FREE on request. Submit | clusion that the costume he had adopted | 
your ideas for songs to us at once for free } 1 hi y bl 

criticism and advice. We revise poems, | Was one that suited him very passably, 
compose music, secure copyright and fa- | and decided to try its effect on his 


lite blicati le of songs. : . 
Rnchorbookes Studice 218 Galery Blan. | compatriots at Seville. But with all this | 
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“I Don’t Enjoy Society Because 
This Unsightly Hair On My Face 
Makes Me Look So Ugly.” 


But there is a way to get rid of 


unsightly hair, safely, privately, 
permanently. There is one—and 
only one—treatment that kills the 
hair root. After other treatments 
the hair grows thicker and stronger 
than ever. The Mahler treatment 
permanently removes superfluous 
hair. It can be used in the privacy 
of your own home at compara- 
tively small expense. Send three 
stamps today for full particulars 
sent in plain sealed envelope. 


D. J. MAHLER CO. 
311-K Mahler Park, PROVIDENCE, R I. 











ASTHMA 


The assurance of comfortable repose 
appeals to every sufferer from asthma. 
The popularity of Vapo Cresolene is 
due to— 
Continuous treatment while the patient 
enjoys undisturbed rest. 
Avoidance of internal medication. 
Prompt relief. Unquestionable merit. 
“Used 
While 
You 
Est.# 1879 ’ Sleep’”’ 
32), The Household remedy for bronchial troubles 
Sold by druggists 
Send for descriptive booklet 71 B 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
62 Cortlandt Street, New York 


or 
Leeming Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 
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Hicuer Epucation 


Courses in English, Spanish, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Draw 

ing, Education, Business and in 
2 other a are given by cor- 





The Pniversity 1 of Thiraga ‘ 
[ist Year Division 5, Chicago, Ill. J 











Teach Your Child 
at Home by 
Our Novel Plan 


and give him practically the same 
educational advantages he would 
have were he in attendance at the 
best private day school. Write, 
Calvert School, 8 Chase S&t., 
Baltimore, Md 














NORTHWESTERN Military and Naval 
Academy, Endowed. 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. The distinctive advantages and 
methods offered by this College Preparatory School will 
prove of interest to discriminating parents. 
Col. R. P. Davipson, President. 


Putnam H ] A School for Girls, midway between 

all Albany and New York on the Hudson 
College Preparatory and general courses. Music, Social 
Secretary course. All yd sports. Sleeping 
porches. ELLEN CLIZBE Seamer A. B., Principal, 
Box 806, Poughkeepsie, N. 
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he had cunningly mingled a certain 
modesty of bearing which perhaps by its 
very newness suited him admirably 
Therefore, though his air was aristo- 
cratic and commanding, there could be 
detected in it at the same time 
thing subtly accommodating that at once 
created a favorable impression on Don 
Vincente, who really was a very great 
man indeed, and liked to be sure that | 


a some- 


people who addressed him had no doubt | 


about it 

Cristobal bowed deeply, the jewelled 
plume in his turban making a gorgeous 
sweep. As he bent, his green breeches 
fell into long folds, which resolved 
themselves into others no less graceful 

he stood up. He planted his feet 
elegantly — and with care. The heelless 
slippers required a -lifetime of familiar 
use before one could be certain of not 
losing one or the other at an awkward 
moment. 

“Good morning, Excellency,” 
Don Cristobal cheerfully. 


said 


ON VINCENTE endeavored to as- 

sume an aspect of severity, but it 
was impossible to do so convincingly. 
In fact, he found himself looking, speak 
ing and feeling quite affably as he 
replied: ‘‘Good morning, Don Cristobal. 
When did we last encounter?” 

Cristobal made a grimace. 

“A very long time ago. Your Excel 
lency is perhaps recalling the fact that 
you were good enough to send me to 
prison some months ago. A certain lady 
— with red hair — 

“Enough!” interrupted 
cente. “‘But why aren’t 
now?” 

“IT knew the whole affair was a mis- 
take, but I could not think of troubling 
you in my small affairs, so I got out.” 

‘And went to Guipuscadilla?”’ said 
Don Vincente, looking grave, and yet as 
he surveyed the young man feeling a 
growing conviction that the terrible 
disclosures of the morning would end 
happily. 

oe Cy 


Don Vin 


you in prison 


Cristobal answered him. 


“Where,” broke in Don Diego with 
indignation, “you persuaded = my | 
daughter to leave her home.” 

Cristobal faced him. 

“Ah — they say that — do they?” 

“And afterwards,” said Don Vin- | 
cente, recalling the circumstance, “‘ab- | 
ducted my granddaughter from a 
convent.” 

“That also?”’ murmured Cristobal. 

“And took them,’ continued the 
Don, “with others, to sell at Algiers.”’ 

“How news travels!” said Cristobal. 

“Leagued with bandits!”’ said Don | 
Diego. 

Cristobal turned to him. Before he 
could speak — | 

“And Algerian pirates!” said Don | 
Vincente. 

“They have every item,” said Cris- 
tobal. ‘“‘But may I be permitted to put 





ina word? To get to the bottom of this | 
matter we should undoubtedly have | 
here the chief of the brigands.” 

“Ha! yes. When did you last see him?” 
demanded Don Vincente. 

“About two minutes ago.” 

“Where?” 

(Continued on page 127) 








Efficiency is a Question 


of Method 
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DEFINITION 
The practice of Chi- 
ropractic consists of 
the adjustment, with 
the hands, of the 
movable segments of 
the spinal column to 
normal position for 
the purpose of re- 
leasing the prisoned 
impulse 


Ask Your 
Chiropractor 
for 
“The Last Word” 


Employ 


The practice 
the adjustment, with the hands, of the mov- 
able segments of the spinal column to normal 
position for the purpose of releasing the 
prisoned impulse. 


none 


GANG PLOW in the hands of an unlet- 
A tered peasant is more efficient than a 

crooked stick in the hands of the most 
learned man on earth. 


The phenomenal growth and onward sweep of 
CHIROPRACTIC 
personnel of the profession. 


cannot be ascribed to the 


It is due en- 


tirely to the correctness of the fundamental 
idea, to the simplicity of the method, and to 
the results obtained. 


of CHIROPRACTIC consists of 


but a competent chiropractor. 


Write for information regarding Chiropractors or Schools to the 
Universal Chiropractors’ Association, Davenport, Iowa, U.S.A. 


All 





PATENTS If you have an invention write for our 

Guide Book, ‘‘How to Get a Patent.” 
Send model or sketch and description and we will give 
yur opinion as to its patentable nature RANDOLPH & 
CO., Dept. 50, WASHINGTON, D. C 


PATENT. Write for free Illustrated Book and “‘Record 

of Invention Blank." Send model or 
sketch and description for free opinion of its patentable 
nature. Highest References. Prompt Attention. Reason- | 


able Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 750 9th, Wash., D. C 
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-FLORIDA- 


Fruitland Park land owners, not land men, 
desiring new settlers, offer you the opportunity 
of acquiring orange groves in this lake-jewelled 
highland section for only $140 an acre. Those 
in earnest write for book of actual photos and 
easy payment plan BOARD OF TRADE, 





Room 310, Fruitland Park, Florida. 











SAY ““BAYER’’ when you buy Aspirin 





Unless you see the name ‘‘Bayer’’ on 
package or on tablets you are not get- 
ting the genuine Bayer product pre- 
scribed by physicians over twenty-two 
years and proved safe by millions for 
colds, headache, toothache, earache, neu- 
ralgia, lumbago, rheumatism, neuritis, 


and for pain in general. Accept only 
‘‘Bayer’’ package which contains proper 
directions. Handy boxes of twelve tab- 
lets cost few cents. Druggists also sell 
bottles of 24 and 100. Aspirin is the 
trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of 
Monoaceticacidester of Salicy licacid. 


When answering advertisements, please mention 
MCCLURE’S MAGAZINE 
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You may buy these Magazines at Bargain Prices until November 10th 


Why not save money when renewing your subscriptions for your favorite magazines? We have an organization 
that can serve you well, and quickly. You can save a dollar or more by ordering one of these “club” sub- 
scriptions. If the particular group of magazines you want is not listed here, write for our price. We are ina 
position to quote the lowest prices authorized by the publishers. 

You'll find the giving of subscriptions an easy—and satisfactory—way to solve your Christmas gift problem. 
A good magazine is “always an acceptable gift, and it is a twelve-time reminder of its donor. 
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$5 $5.50 W —— on . SEnGinyeneeaRReENNEt 
No additional Canadian $4.75 THE BEST T O 
postage Club No. NC9 Club No.N231 
i McClure’s Magazine. . McClure’s Mag.. .$3.00 
Club No. N244 9 8 $3. 00 Both for Pictorial Review..... 1.50 
McClure’s Mag... $3.00 People’s Home Journal. . 1.25 | Modern Priscilla. .... 2.00| All for 


Radio News 2.50] Both f — 
23 | ba 55|$3.30 | rac vconde ($515 


Price 86.00 to Canadian 


Price $4.65 to ¢ ‘enadi an ($4. 15 No additional Canadian posta ge addresses 


addres SCs 














Club No. N216 | Club No. N242 
McClure’s Magazine. $3.00) | McCl M $3. 
a i Century Magazine 5 ‘5.00 Both for ae. in : en 3 "3-00 Both for 


Price $7.50 lo Canadian addresses ) Price $5.40 to Canadian addresses ‘REVI EW) 


eer a ~ 
| GOOD HOUSEKEEPING } ss.00/ $6.90 J $6 a 90 Fe ST ETeTe Te] 1] 








Club No. N228 Club No. N245 Reviews| 
McClure’s Magazine. . $3.00) | McClure’s Magazine. $3. 00 F fn Sere t | 
Scribner’s Magazine. . _. 4.00| Both for | Science & Invention.. .. 2 ”2'50| Both for S i wr Sy i | 
$7 s7.00/ $5. 40 $5 i aah 15 q The || 

No additional Canadian postag re } Price $4.65 to Canadian addresess i Casential b | 

a ea f | 

a| Club No. N25 | Club No. N237 I 

McClure’s Magazine. $3.00) | McClure’s na sagt $3.00 ms 

World’s Work.. ....._4.00| Both for | Metropolitan Magazine... . 3.00| Both for 








$7.00 | $5. 40 | $6.00 ($4. 40 


Price $6.00 lo Canadian addresses Vo additional Canadian postage 





To facilitate handling orders mention Number of Club you want. 





Remit by Money Order, Express Money Order or Registered Letter. Address all orders to 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE, 80 Lafayette Street, New York 
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Don Cristobal de 


(Continued from page 


“In the next room.” 

“Then why the mischief 
say so? Have him in.” 

Unruffled, Cristobal paced down the 
room, having the best of luck with his 
slippers, opened the door and beckoned. 

The sound of curses, blasphemies, 
robbed of their full fineness by the fact 
that two days’ unremitting exercise of 
that sort had resulted in a terribly sore 
throat, penetrated into the room. 

Through the doorway came four men 
with halberds, haling the figure of 
Roque de Tormes. 

They had robbed him even of his 
crutches, and that tormented figure 
might have elicited a sentiment of mercy 
from the onlookers but for his blas- 
phemies and his face, which was more 
demoniac than ever. 

They dragged him up to Don Vin- 
cente and held him helpless there. 

‘“*Well,” said the Governor of Southern 
Spain, “‘what have you to say?” 

“That you may go to perdition with 
the utmost despatch,” said Roque with 
engaging frankness. “I know what waits 
for me, and I spit at you.” 

On Cristobal his ‘gaze rested. He 
spoke as from a full breast. “This man 
this man — when we meet in the infernal 
regions may I eat his heart!” 

Cristobal acknowledged the brotherly 
sentiment with a friendly little nod. He 
then got briskly on with the business. 

“T also have Ricote here.” 

““Who’s Ricote?” 

“The Moorish Captain.” 

“Have him in.” 

Ricote was by no means so interesting 
as Roque. When Don Vincente called him 
a paynim hound, he listened meekly. 
He would undoubtedly have had a good 
deal to reveal, but Don Diego burst in 
with the matter that after all was very 
reasonably near his heart. 

“Don Cristobal, where in 
name is my daughter?” 

“*Safe,’’ said Cristobal. 

“But where?” 

Before he could answer, Don Vincente 
put his question. ‘And my grand- 
daughter?”’ 


don’t you 


heaven’s 





“Safe.” 
“But where—and the other young 
ladies —— ?” 


““Safe — and here!” 

Cristobal had the door open in a trice 
—he had judged to a nicety just how 
long to keep the ball rolling. 

They came swooping in. 

Laura flew to her father. He embraced 
her with fervor. 

Don Vincente’s granddaughter clasped 
her venerable relative to her sturdy 
young breast. 

All the other young ladies were in 
turn embraced by the Governor of 
Southern Spain. These privileges attach 
themselves to governorships. 

There were radiant faces, bright eyes, 
little joyful exclamations, congratulations, 
an unceasing movement of this bright 
assemblage of youth and beauty. 

A picture, indeed, it seemed to Don 
Cristobal. The group of girls, the stiff 
figures of the two Dons, Corbino’s 
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black and ominous shape, Roque, hid 
eous and pitiful, Ricote cringing on his 


knees, the coarse brigands in their 
chains, the halberdiers who stood in 
charge — and not too prominent, and 


yet, he trusted, not overlooked altogether, 
indeed perhaps noticeable in spite of its 


modest shrinking into a corner, the 
figure of Don Cristobal de Zaurigi 


himself. 


But, overlooked for the moment, 
he was content to wait. 
And, waiting, he witnessed a final 
tragedy. 
CHAPTER 38 
EXPIATION 
WO other people had remained 


inconspicuous during the entry of the 
ladies — Juanita and Escotillo. 

Undoubtedly it had been the intention 
of Don Diego de la Llana to offer 
Juanita for question by Don Vincente. 
Events had struck across that line of 
investigation, and the woman, scornful 
and defiant in her chains, had escaped all | 
attention. A silent witness of the entry | 
of the girls whom her own decision in 
scheme and action had brought into 
jeopardy, she had stood without word 
or gesture. 

Escotillo, pale, troubled, miserably 
exercised mentally as to what the final | 
upshot of this adventure would prove to 
be, had entered with the ladies, had 
stood aside, and like Juanita, had said 
nothing and had remained unnoticed 
during the first excitement. As chance 
would have it, he stood near her, but 
never looked at her. 

But at length Don Vincente caught 
sight of him. The governor’s sight, 
however, was none too good. 

“Who is this gentleman?” he asked 
amiably. 

A silence fell on Escotillo. This 
infernal question had suddenly launched 
itself at him. It was his greatest dread. 

He stood in the presence of the girl he 
had married, whom he had meant to) 
betray, whom he had deceived, lied to, 
on this very point. 

He hesitated 
he saw Laura. 

She stood by her father, holding his 
hands in hers. As Escotillo looked at her 
she dropped her father’s hand and moved 
a slow pace forward. It was the instinc 
tive action of a woman of courage. She 
stood facing the man she had married, 


turned red. Near him 


at full arm’s length. She, too, was 
waiting his answer. 

He shrank unsteadily away from| 
Laura. He did not know it — he had} 


not once seen her — but the movement 
brought him a little closer to another 
woman, a woman with chains on her 
wrists and feet, who stood with burning 
eyes fixed upon him. 

In the breast of this woman a thought 
was stirring. Without a movement of 
her head she took in the nearness of 
Escotillo, uneasy under a simple question: 
she glimpsed the nearness of a knife hilt, 
projecting from its orderly place in the 
scabbard, hanging from the belt of the 
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This perfectly cut 3/4 — 1/16 Ct. 
diamond; a snappy, handsome blaz- 
ing solitaire, at $42.65, among bargains in our 
lists. See the many big amazing values, some as 
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Banking firm in all the world lends money on 
diamonds. Thousands of unpaid loans and 
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complete details of free 
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ARTIST! 


Big Prices Paid 
for Drawings 


Well-trained commercial artists earn $5), 
$75, $100, $150, a week, and sometimes even 
more. If you like to draw, develop your talent—learn 
the secrets that make your drawings worth real money. 
Well-trained artists are always at a premium 
Learn at Home Quickly 
The Federal‘ * Master’ ’Course contains erclusive 
lessons by leading illustrators and designers 
step is clear and simple, no previous 
training needed { 
sonal critie’sm on your work. Write for ** Y¢ 
FUTURE." a 56-page book telling every 
. d -tail and how to turn your agere 
- hours into money. Sent 
i free to anyone sixteen 
years of age or more 
tate age and occupation. 


/ FEDERAL SCHOOL OF 

COMMERCIAL DESIGNING 

1805 Federal Schools Bldg. 

Minneapolis, 
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Dialogs, Monologs, 
Musical Comedies I 
and Revues, Min- Make-up Goods 


strel Opening Choruses, Darky Plays. Catalog FREB. 
T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 64 CHICAGO 
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How to Stage a Play 





But read the story. 


ing, baffling, keep-you-up-until-morning tales that have already delighted ten million readers. 


The Stowaway 


The boat was to sail at midnight ~ 
secretly—on an important mission. It 
carried no passengers. No one knew 
of its going. 


Yet out from behind a great pile of 
boxes crept the figure of a woman— 
dark—furtive. Cautiously she made 
her way along tht dock—swiftly she 
flitted across the unguarded gangplank 
—and was swallowed up in the black 
darkness of the vessel. 


Was she a spy? Was this the pre- 
lude to a sudden flash, a staggerin 
report, and one more of the cassie 
mysteries of the deepP Or— 


Though it appears in a fiction set, it is a true story—just one of the thrill- 


For the 


first time you can now get them in one uniform set, beautifully bound and illustrated, at just about 
half the bookstore prices. 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


Do you enjoy detective stories? No one alive—and few 
who are dead—ever wrote such thrilling, such baffling, such 
exasperating mysteries as Mary Roberts Rinehart. 

Do you like love stories? Mary Roberts Rinehart knows 
how to write them. All the lure, all the absurdities, all the 
charm of love are in her books. 

Infinite is her variety. 

Send the coupon. Try to the 


solve mysteries; 


laugh with Bab; laugh at Tish; thrill with her lovers. 

Get all in this one set—these tales for which magazines 
paid as high as $30,000, at which movie audiences sit en- 
tranced all over the world, which have made great fortunes 
on the stage in New York. 

Truly has it been said that she has dipped her pen in 
magic—truly has it been said that she is the most popular 
woman in America! 


HALF:-PRICE INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 


This is the first collected edition of Mary Roberts Rinehart’s best stories ever published, and naturally she wants 


it to be a success. 


In order to enable us to make you a real “‘ before-the-war”’ price on these fascinating volumes—in 


order to make this first edition go like wild-fire—she has agreed to accept exactly one-tenth of her usual rate of royalty 


.on one edition of 10,000 sets. 


Paper prices have come down, labor costs are lower, and now, with this generous concession of Mrs. Rinehart’s, 
we can make you a price on this one edition actually lower than the pre-war price—just about half what these same 
volumes would cost in a bookstore, and in addition, if your order comes in at once, we will send you the three latest 


CONAN DOYLE -- FREE 


and best volumes of 


All the latest Sherlock Holmes stories 
volumes Think of it—the best works of two of the highest paid writers that ever 
lived—12 volumes of Mary Roberts Rinehart, for just one of which a great magazine 
paid $30,000—and 3 volumes of Conan Doyle—all yours for just about half what they 


his greatest, best mystery tales are in these 3 


But mail the coupon today. 


of Rinehart lasts, and orders are coming in at the rate of 300 to 400 a day. 


80 Lafayette Street, New York 


McClure Book Dept., 


Conan A 


Doyle 


The 
Valley 
~ of Fear 


And you can pay for them. if you like, at the rate of 
only 35c a week. This is your chance. Send the coupon now. without money, and the 
15 volumes will go to you promptly, all charges prepaid. If they are not the best stories 
you ever read—if you don’t read them and reread them—send them back at our expense. 


would cost you in any book store. 


The offer of Conan Doyle's best Sheriock Holmes stories FREE holds good only as - the special first edition 


Send your coupon NO W—today! Omorrow may be too iate! 


McClure Book Dept., 80 Lafayette Street, New York 


Send me on approval, charges paid by you, the 12 volumes of Mary Roberts 
Rinehart's best stories. Also the 3-volume set of Conan Doyle's latest stories. 

If I keep the books I will send you $1.50 in 5 days, and then $1.50 a month for 
10 months for the Rinehart set only and keep the 3 volumes of Doyle FREE. 
Otherwise I will, within 10 days, return both sets at your expense. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
OCCUPATION ‘ 


For the sumptuous new Artcraft Binding, more durable than ordinary leather, 
add only three more payments. 11-22 














